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Setving Machine Sales of Hast ear. 


o a — 


NEW TRIUMPHS 


THE SINGER ! 


The statistics from sworn returns of the Sales of Sewing Machines in 
1872 (reported in 1875), show that the Singer Manufacturing Company 
sold, last year, over FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND MORE MA- 
CHINES ‘THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY, and over one- 
quarter of all machines sold during that year. Nine out of ten of said 
Singer Machines were for FAMILY use--proving the great popularity 
of the Singer in the household. Annexed are the sales of the different 
makers : 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sold 219,753 Machines, 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company : 174,088 
Howe Machine Company (estimated) - 145,000 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company " 52,010 
Domestic Sewing Machine Company 49,554 
Weed Sewing Machine Company “x 42,444 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company _ 33,639 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company ” 22,666 
Amer. B. H. O. & Sewing Machine Company ” 18,930 
Gold Medal Sewing Machine Company 6s 18,897 
Florence Sewing Machine Company ’ 15,793 
B. P. Howe Sewing Machine Company ™ 14,907 
Victor Sewing Machine Company . 11,901 
Davis Sewing Machine Company 11,376 
slees Sewing Machine Company as 6,053 
Remington Empire Sewing Machine Company 7 4,982 
J. E. Braunsdorff & Co. si 4,262 
Keystone Sewing Machine Company . 2,665 
sartlett Reversible Sewing Machine Company - 1,000 
Bartram & Fanton Manufacturing Company ; 1,000 
Secor Sewing Machine Company , 311 


Principal Office of 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
No. 34 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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The attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents and Teachers 
is invited to the following 


Approved Sehool Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


PeIIUADELPYHoIA, PVA. 


MITCHELL’S LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. 
NEW CEOCRAPHIES, Bingham’s Latin Grammar ey tr "$1 66 


on ec 3 30005. a a Bingham’s Latin eader...... ......... 1 
218 otandard oerics Of AMETICA. | Bingham’s Cesar 150 
Bingham’s Exercises for Translation.. p~y 
Always kept up with the Times, } 
. . RETAIL PRICE. | THE NEW AMERICAN 
Mitchell’s New First Lessons in Sow, | 
raphy 5 
Mitchell's New Primary Geog rraphy. . t READERS AND SPELLERS. 
Mitchell's New Intermediate Geog- 
raphy 
— sll’s New School Ge ography and 
Atlas 


The Latest and Handsomest Series. 
The Best and Cheapest Series. 


Mitcheil’s New Physical Geog raphy. 
Mitchell's | READERS. 


New Ancient Geography, 

12mo 5 rs JEN y 
Mitchell’s New Outline Ms Aps and Ke ay* we SARSaeS ABD RAE. 

Sma!il Series In Porttolio or on The New American First Reader ‘ 

Roliers, Net. 1000 | The New American Second Reader.... 
Mitchel’s New Out! ne Maps and Ke y.* The New American Third Reader. 

Large Series. On Rollers. Net ... 2000 The ae -w Alwerican Fourth Keader. 
Hand-Book of Map-Vrawing k 80 The New American Fitth Reader.. 
ame | The Etymological Reader 

* Colored physically and politically, or polit 


cally only 
: SPELLERS. 
COODRICH’S SERIES OF The New American Primary Speller.. 20 


PICTORIAL HISTORIES. The New American Pronouncing Spel- 


ler 
BY THE WELL-KNOWN PETER PARLEY. 
Universally Popular. SPEAKERS. 


Goodrich’s American Child's Pictorial Oxford’s Junior Speaker 

_History of the United States f Just ready; containing 50 engravings and 

Goodrich’s f ie torial History of the 287 pieces, 4/ of which are fresh and spark- 
United State ‘ ling dialogues. 

a 8 Pic torial History of K ng- Oxford’s Senior Speaker in preparation. 
anc ‘ 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of ome. 5 — — 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece § MISCELLANEUUS, 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of | rance 5 " lo We 2 

Goodrich's Parley’s Common-School Coppee’s Elements of Logic, New Edi- 
History of the World.... 75 tion ; 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. 75 | Coppee’s Elements of Khetoric 


Seeees 





| Coppee’s Academ.c Speaker.. sseceee 
Lyon’s American Eloc utionist. 
CRAMMARS. Scholar’s Companion.......... 
Smith’s English Grammar.... 56 | Tenney’s Geology veaiouds 
Bingham's English Grammar 84 | New American Kty mology.. 


SesRssE 


Our publications can be obtained upon the most liberal] terms for intro- 
duction. Correspondence and visits of ,Teachers and others interested in 
school literature cordially invited. Send for price-list and circulars, 
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STEINWAY & SONS 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


WERE AWARDED THE 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
The STEINWAY PIANOS are universally conceded to be 
THE LEADING FIRST-CLASS PIANOS 

now before the public, being preferred to all others by the world’s most celebrated Pian- 
ists, and used by all the principal concert troupes, whenever attainable. They have a truly 

world-wide " reputation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of the civilized 
world, and they are sought to be imitated by nearly all American and European Piano 
makers. 

et’ ge @ ’ 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establishment of its kind inthe world. The 
published official revenue returns having revealed the fact 


That their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve largest Piano makers in New 
York combined. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials and most thorough workmanship 
will permit. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 
$27 Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed free on application. 


WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
1090 & 111 Feast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


{ 
-- 


= 








MANUFACTUREKS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AWD VUPRrPRBiIonT 


PIANO FORTES, 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the best 
manufacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUAKANTEED FOR FIVE 
YEARS Illustrated Catalocues sent on Application. 


ISA TJE ENOL E, SED. 
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POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Market St., West of 17th, PHILADELPHIA: 


The College comprises 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
Designed for Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial 
arts, and who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and 
discipline, and 


FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
For Professional Students. viz. : 

THE SCHOOL Ok MINES: designed to impart 
education in Mine Engineering, and in the best 
Mineral Lands, and of a1 tlyzing and m inufacturing 

PHE SCHOOL OF PRA TIC AL CUEMISTRY 
Laboratory instruction, and designed to afford fac 
edge of Chemistry, whie a shall equal in appointme: 
of Europein Laboratoris 


THE SCHOOL OF ¢ iV IL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathemntics as 
applied to Engineering. and are taught the most approved principles and methods involved 
in the construction of Koads, Bridges, Buildings. and Public Works. 

PHE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the class are conducted 
through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and tne Principles of Machines; on the 
location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, ete 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording, by means of Lectures on the history of 
Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and Styles, and 
of practical lessons in Mode ‘cee in clay und plaster, rare facilities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the professior 

Geologie aland Miner: logic al Excursions, 


a thoroughly scientific and practical 

nethods of determining the value of 
Mine products. 

: for Class Instruction and for special 
ties for acquiring a thorough knowl- 

ts, cheapness and thoroughness, those 











and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores; in Mechanical, Topographical and Architectural Drawing; io the Modelling of 


Arches. Stairways, ete.,in Plaster, and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 
field, alternate with und complete the scientific instruction. 


The Annual Announcement of the College. containing full informations as to Courses of 
Instruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 


President of Faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia, 


XAT AP RS” 
Concerto Parlor Organs 


RE THI 


MOST BEAUTIFUL IN &TYLE AND PERFEST IN TONE 


Ever Made, 


The Coucerto Stop is the best ever placed 
third set of Reeds peculiarly voiced, the « 
stirring, wi 


in any Organ. It is produced by a 
fect of which is most charming and soul 
ile its imitation of the human voice is superb. TERMS LIBERAL, 


A GREAT OFFER 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 18| BROADWAY, N.Y., 


Will dispose of 100 Pianos and Organs, 
Of first-class makers, including Waters’, at extremely Low Prices for cash, or par 
in small monthly payments. New 7-Octove first-class Pianos, all 
modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs, $35, $75; Double-Reed Organs, $100; 
4-Stop, $110; 8-Stop, $125, upwards. 


Lilustrated ¢ 


cash, and balance 


atalogues mailed for one stamp 


A large discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temperance Societies 
Lodges, etc 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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E. J. BROWNE & G BUCKWELL, 


(Successors to the late J. F. BRownE & Co.,) 
sneniatanteiems RS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(hand Seni (a, and pi i a fl e-Aat on 


ATR Se 
. re West Houston St., 
New WYwork. 


ESTABLISHED, LONDON, 1810; NEW YORK, 1841. 





Strings, Music, and wenn Requisite for the Harp. 

These harps are constructed on the most approved principles, with all 
the modern improvements of London and Paris. Particular care is taken to 
fit them for extremes of climate in this country. Prices also will be found 
advantageous. 

‘* Messrs. Browne & Buckwell’s Harps are by far the most magnificent 
instruments we ever saw. Through their perfect knowledge of the instru- 
ment, they have effected many important improvements in the mechanical 
departments, and in the tone there is an extraordinary addition of sweetness, 
purity and power. The cordial approval of the celebrated harpist Bochsa is 
a tower of strength, and should 1 ike him and his works celebrated througb- 
out the country.”—Musical World 

Messrs. Browne & Buckwell refer their Catholic friends to Sister Blandina, 
Georgetown, D. C. ; Sister Lucia, St. Joseph’s, Emmittsburgh, Md. ; Sister 
Pauline, Baltimore; Sister M. Samuels, Mt. de Sales, Catonsville, Md. ; 
Sister Eulalia, Mt. de Chantal, W. Va. ; Ladies of the Sacred Heart, Man 
hattanville, and Sisters Mt. St. Vincent, near Yonkers, N. Y. ; Sisters Notre 
Dame, Indiana and Montreal, C. E. ; 
N. H., and Lotrobe, Pa. ; Ursulines, St. Martin’s, Ohio; St. Dominic, Sin- 


sinawa Md., Wis. ; Sister M. Pius, Immaculate Conception, Jackson, Tenn. ; 


Sisters St. Francis Xavier, St. Mary’s, 


icademies of the Sacred Heart and Visitation, St. Louis, Mo. ; Sister M. 
Catharine, St. Vincent’s, Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; St. Joseph’s, Flushing, N. Y.., 
with whom, and most of the Catholic Institutions, they have had the pleasuré 


of business correspondence 
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=. ROST, 
yr Airs 


4 oariting ant Day School, 





fry 1@D 
78 Younc LAOY™ 
WILL RE-OPEN 
Tuesday, September 24th, 1872, 
AT HER NEW RESIDENCE, 
No. “~ Weet 52d Street, 


ir 1 Avenue and Ce ntral Park 


The Course of Instruction is delat to c:mbine a 


fhorouh F nalish Ff dacation, 


* WITH THE 


Practical Knowledge of the French, 


And other Modern Languages. 


THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT 


Profs. §. B. MILLS ani F. L. RITTER. 


A limited number of young ladies will be received into the family, and wel- 


vomed to share all the comforts and privileges of a pleasant home. 
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DECKER BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 


JANG-FORTES. 


—-- — eo +e 
The DecKeR BROTHERS are the owners of the only patents granted to any person of 
the name of Wecker for improvements in Piano-Fortes. All genuine DECKER BROTHERS’ 


Pianos have the following line cast on the iron plate in the inner left-hand corner 
of the instrument 


“DECKER BROS. PATENT, JUNE 2, 1863.” 


To guard against imposition, purchasers should see that this line is east in the plate 
as described rhe reputation acquired tor their manufacture by the DECKER BROTHERS 
is the result of years of unremitting effort to develop the power and correspondingly to 
impr ve the quality of tone in the Piano- torte. 

‘his endeavor has been rewarded to an extent deemed at, the outset almost unattain- 
able, and the absolute success of the method of manufacture originated and patented by 
them is now conclusively iblished by the unanimous testimony of the most eminent 
musical authorities and scie nti fic experts, who unite in pronouncing the 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 


Instruments the most perfect of their class yet pees. Every DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PILANO-FORTE is guaranteed for seven years. Thesplendor of tone, for which the DECKER 
BROTHERS’ instruments are world-renowned, is the same in each of the three varieties of 
Piano-furte, Grand, Upright, and Square 


WAREROOMS 
No. SS UNION SQUARE, 
Broadway, New York. 


















They have full Iron 
Frames, Overstrung 
Bass, Carved Legs 
anc Lyre, Ivory Ke Vv 
Front Pat Agraffe 
Table, solid Rose- 
wood Moulding, and 

re full size 714 oc 
taves. 


These PIANOS are 
manufactured under 
the supervision of 


RICHARD DOANE, 


late of the firm of§ 
DoANE & WING, and 
and are WARRANTED 
FIRST CLASS in every Second-hand PIANOS 
taken in exchange. 

To Dealers we offer 
extraordinary induce- 
ments. 


eWareroom, Plympton Buildings, Oth St., 


(Between Second and Third Avenues) Ww EW YORK. 


respect 


Lvery Piano warran ted J 


for six years. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages 
to further the moral, inteilectual and physical development of students. The 
situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated position 
on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 


-_—- «Ore - ~_— 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months. 
Entrance Fee ‘ dak aeieaieaaadeke.t 
Graduation Fee. nasbeigends eae sssilatblade-seuihaaseuiuilesaeial —— 
Vacation at College be: eels 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of Chem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 
deductioas made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the 


student is deposited with the Treasurer. 


RAAAN 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


Eee eo lower 
The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 
3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 
gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours of 


term time. 


te” FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE, 


PHYSICIANS’ FEE, - = = = = = $10, 
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M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 


680 BROADWAY, 
Opposite the Grand Central Hotel, 


HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


USIGAL BOXES 


= Y 
| 





Of all Styles and prices, playing from 2 to 108 tunes. 


We would respectfully invite the public to come and visit our establishment, and outsid 
ers to send for circulars. Most of the Musical Boxes are of our own manufacture, and play 
tie most popular operatic and American melodies. We also make a specialty of importing 


SINGING BIRDS, 
FINE MECHANICAL TOYS, 
AUTOMATONS, 


and all fancy articles with concealed Musical Boxes, such as 


Musical Albums, Musical Work Boxes, Fine Musical Clocks, &¢. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO.,, 
680 Broadway, 














ouR 
Illustrated Catalogues 
OF 
See0$~PrantS 


oO iateora Ss 
.* & 
‘ a 

58 ® 9 ‘ 

$s . = 

23 e = 

3 an on 

h Es 
: : R 
EL KS 
SS 


FOR (873, 


Numbering 175 pa 
colored plates, mai 


receipt of 25 cents. 


2 
Floriculture,” 


(prepaid by 


r 
> 


ins 






All purchasers of our books, 
Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt St. New York. 








“ Gardening for Profit,” or “ Prac- | 
titled to receive above Catalogues | 
free, annually. 
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** Every one of th urticles is brilliantly written. ‘The editor, Dr. Sears, is 
an [rish Protestant His 2 vier proves intellect as tine as can be foun], and 
candor as unrest 1, by prejudiced limits, as the Catholic Church itself can re- 
quire. Certainly the Catholics, particularly the Irish Catholies, of this cow ry 
should well support a publication which is thus distinguished. ”"—Ph lade iphia 


Catholic 


Universe. 
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RIVERVIEW 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Overlooking the Hudson River 


—\ 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N+ ¥- 


ee ek ee —-- —= 


The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages 
furnished at Riverview Mixitrary Acapemy for the education of 
Boys. This is not a cheap school. The Proprietor and Principal 
gives his attention and effurts to the advancement of the best interests 
of his pupils, not as a gratuity, but for such reasonable compensation 
as is expected, and cheerfully given. in those cases where men furnish 
valuable services to others. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awaken- 
ing the enthusiasm and dormant energies of such pupils as have failed 
to find much interest in study or school exercises generally, while to 
the studious and dilizent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organ- 
ized military exercises, as is calculated to insure continuance of bodily 
health without interfering with study, 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, nor to 
train boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an in- 
strument, as it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are 
attention, erectness of form, graceful carriage, confidence without ar- 
rogance—in short, a large part of the sum of those graces that make 
men acceptable in society, and useful in the world 


It is claimed that in morals and behavior, boys are as well off as 
they are in good homes, and far better than in many. Many parents 
are not in circumstances to give proper and needed attention to their 
boys. To such this Academy offers its careful supervision and 
training. 


For circulars and other informatzon, address the Proprietor and Principal, 


OTIS BISBEE. 














WE HAVE JUST OPENED A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


lnduction Coils; Moltz Machines: 


DIELECTRIC MACHINES; SPECTROSCOPES; 


PLUCKER and GEISSLER TUBES, 


to which we respectfully invite the attention of purchasers. 





2-2 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL, OPTICAL AND PHYSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 


No. G01 Broaaway, No. 924 Chestnut St., 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 





ST. LOUIS, MO., (872. 





+eore- —— -- 


This Literary Iristitntion possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy 
cation, easy of access, being situated on a rising ground a litile to the south-west of the 
Pacific Railroad terminus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851 by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and em- 
powered to confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable the auspices under 
which it commenced its iiterary career, its progress since has surpassed all anticipation. 
Growing equally in public confidence and in the number of students, it has gone on extend- 
ing its reputation. Repeated additions have been made tothe original buildings. The 
number of students received within the last year amounted to more than 600, and many 
applicants were refused admission for want of room. 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness 
of its inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation 
halla for cold or damp weather, etc., etc 

The var'ous arts and sriences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate place 
in a svetem of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, 
and with a devotedness commensurate witb the greatness of the work engaged in. By 
reason of the great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities aud acquire- 
ments has been attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, 
the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure and success certainty. 

The course of ins'ruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: 
the primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, besides, an exclusively com- 
mercial course, offer. ng rare advantages to young gentlemen wko intend to make business 
their profession. It is divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given to 
instruction in Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business Forms and 
Correspondence, Epi-tolary Composition, Penmanship, etc., with Lectures on Commercial 
Law, Political Economy.etc. Diplomas can be obtained in the Commercial Department 
by such as merit that distinction 

The session comme:ices on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July, 
with an annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of 
degrees and academical honors 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such students as 
on examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M. can be ob 
tained by graiuates of the first decree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary 
pursuit, their moral character remaining unexceptionable. 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy and kindness, a blending 
of paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentmen?, 
good order, and happine The morals and general deportment of the students are con- 
stantly watched over; Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and per- 
sonal habits receive every attention. 








—_- “++ -—e 


TERMS. 
Entrance Fee............ be Pdsdhens nese anedseneceeneseunneeséabemsece. ne 
Board and Tuition, per tession...... 04956 Cede cena cheewouneens 250 00 





Washing ams 20 00 
Physician's Fee....... scccccccce 8 00 
A ERS ee ie Pers Se RET 100 00 
For Day Scholars.. 60 00 
In the Senior Class “a 40 00 
Weentiom OC te Tmatlewtians.........occc sce vccescccscccvecces 40 00 





Philocopay ee ee ee oe of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 
N. B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably in advance. 
No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 
*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 
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MLLE. TARDIVEL’S 


AND LatTry 





Encuisu, FRENCH 


Roarding and Day School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


25 West 46th Street, New York. 


The object of this Institution is to give a thorough education to the 
Young Ladies and Children of the First Families. 


The course of instruction is not only full, but embraces many subjects not 
usually taught. 


All the modern languages are taught by native professors of acknowledged 
ability. The study of Latin is optional. 


Unsurpassed facilities for the study of French are offered, ensuring to the 
pupil as speedy and thorough an acquisition of the language as can be 
had in Paris. It is the invariable medium of conversation. 


The classes of Rhetoric, of Literature and of Science are entrusted to 
professors of eminence. 


The classes in Solf¢ge and in Drawing are in the charge of artists of name 
and of position. 


Special Professors and Teachers are engaged for each study. This ex 
pense is justified by the fact that pupils make better progress when studying 
under a professor who teaches only his specialty. 


The accommodations afforded boarders are unequalled. Mlle. TARDIVEL 
makes her home attractive and comfortable for them, and when with her. 


} 


he is sure that they are surrounded hy those wholesome restraints which 


are essential to their safety and happiness 


The School Hours are from 9 A.M. to 1:50 P.M.; but Day Scholars who 
wish to remain throughout the day, can be provided with dinner, have the 
use of the Stud 





y Room, take the daily walk with the Boarders, and return 
home at the close of the day, free from all School Duties. 


The House is spacious, beautifully furnished, and well supplied with all 
the modern conveniences. The situation is central and select. 
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ock Hill College, 


MARYLAND, 








Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 





This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

Tt affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Com- 
mercial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, are 
publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room, The English 
classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek 
author; words, idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions 
are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 


For particulars see Catalogue. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition....... raed coe e 0 $260 00 
PN FO a cdcnescesnsésetesebass TTT ae + 
PD Web acnniscedcecetennben ceceewe 6 00 
GE PUR sicccccevs sacvesves ae er 5 00 
We CE iin ns ccccnccedsnsketenesons 40 00 
Ponia, $60; Guitar, Violin and Flute, each....... 40 00 
PE iced wa aedeusdendsoswenkewns eeeukes 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 








THE 
MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company 
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! 1S Whe e was commander er in the 
Mf ne te war. at the t »we (the English) were 
oat ( ail i and when Sir Gilb > tt was governor- 


the j .G i P i iced Bb parte, then a 


ict not eenerally known. we nay be cautious 
ne credence to it. If it be true, it is another illustra- 


t ‘ cy , { . } 1 - ° 
I Pune yV oF human alia wha oF the justice of 





Poy ~ } heen WV hia mivhty contests rise from trivial 


ou rovidence designed him for a widely different pur- 

~ pose: he wa evome the roe, nol the servant of Kueland. 
[is first step to power was in the blood of the French people, 
n, on the Sth October, 1795, he defeated the attack of the 
sections on the convention, On that occasion his artillery 
rse] sly swept he streets and the brid s, and the corpses 
$.000 Frenchmen attested how \ | he had done his work 

t da But it was supplemented, on his accession to the 
at of First Consul of the republic, by the labors of his 
ial tribunals” for the suppression of the disaffected. 
[laving suppressed the Directory by military force (9th 
NO ber, 179), and assumed the consulate, he set these 
manals in yperation, and in five months they condemned 72 


is to death.+- These were the coups d'état by which he 


arose to the linperi ul throne. So, on the night of the 2d 
- December, 1851. Louis Nap Neon, elected pr sident of the 

republic the previous December, seized the leading members 
fF the Assembly in their beds and sent them some into exile, 


some into prison, and caused hundreds of persons to be shot 


. 1794 6 + Monite ir of November 24, 1801. 
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kno. ive of times, places, persons, or things. Had I been in 
America. I would willingly have been a Washington; and I should 
have had little merit in so being, for I do not see how I could reason- 
ably have acted otherwise. But had Washington been in France, 
exposed to discord from within and invasion from without, I would 
have defied him to have been what he was in America, or, if he had 
attempted it, he would have been but a simpleton, and would only 
have prolonged the existence of evil. For my own part, I could only 
have been a crowned Washington. It was only in a congress of 
kings, in the midst of kings, yielding or subdued, that I could become 
so. Then, and then only, I could successfully display Washington's 
moderation, disinterestedness, and wisdom. I could not reasonably 


do this but by means of the universal dictatorship To this I aspire 4” 


The reader will duly appreciate the modesty of the fore- 
going language. Ilere isa man leading a notoriously disso- 
lute life, and unserupulously trampling down the rights of the 
French people, taking it for granted that he could easily be a 
Washington (¢ ¢, a model of purity and patriotism) if it 
suited his purpose, but that it would not do unless he acquired 
universal dictatorship! Of such “ vaulting ambition as o’er- 
leaps itself” as this of the first Napoleon we may acquit the 
third, mainly because he had not the ability to conceive it. 


Judeving from the character of the man, his indolence, irreso- 


lution, habitual difficulty in making up his mind, and his 
sensual and luxurious tastes, we should say that he aimed at 
the j il 


perial throne chiefly because the possession of it would 


enable him to gratify his propensities on a grand scale; but, 

as France held a commanding position in Europe, his being at 

her head would of itself give him a similar position, and thus 
} . 11; 


his ambition would be eratitied without calling for any other 


OliltICs Th 


a il! those which would enable hain Lo gainthe throne 


and ce p possession of it. 


Lonis Napoleon owed his success, in the first instance, to the 
7 . / or the hame ol 3 Maparte, beq ieathed yy his illus- 
trious unele a name which has. until recently, acted us a 
magic spell upon Frenchmen; and, in the second, to the zeal- 
ous services of a set of able adventurers, some of whom had 


shares 


¢ ‘| | ere Was \\ le \\ ski. repute d t ’ be A son ot 
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en ited from him and was greatly improved by his wise sug- 
gestions. If his bulletins had only been true statements of 
facts some of them would have served for models of historical 
writing Unfortunately, those already published tarnish his 
reputation for veracity, and show him to have been little bet- 
ter than an extortioner and a plunderer. De mortuis nil nise 
VERUM is our motto in regard to kings and emperors; we 
discard the Jonum because there could be no history worth 
reading were such a rule to be observed. 

Doth uncle and nephew sought to strengthen their position 


Napoleon | obtained 


by mariage with a foreign princess, 
Maria Louisa by the bayonet, the Austrian emperor having a 
prudent dread of him, and wishing to make a friend. Napo- 
leon IIL. could not induce any European princess to listen to 
him. Thereupon, like the fox in the fable, he explained to 
the French nation that the choice of the people, the head of a 
democratic empire, ought to disdain princesses, and that he 
had selected for his wife a Spanish lady, Eugenia de Montijo. 
We should be inclined to award Napoleon LI. the palm over 
his uncle in the matter of marriage, were it not for the fact 
that it was not until affer he had found he could not have a 
princess that he resolved to take a wife from motives of aftec 
tion. \t all events he did not divorce a wife who loved him 
to muri i woman who did not. and that from mere motives 
of poltey. This was one of the first Napoleon’s greatest crimes 
as well as blunders, and he soon reevretted having married her.* 
The results of the two marriages were what might have been 
predicted. When misfortune overtook Napoleon 1, Maria 


I 
lL has and ; . } ‘ } i 
Louisa torsook tlilm, ale nevel CXpress “M1 a Wish to share his 


exile with him. When a similar calam t\ betell Nal Oleon 
LLL... iuevenie clune to him and consoled hi dd ing hours. It 
isa remarkable coincidence that the sole issue of each mar 
\ | ud Austria's rnfu 
i i }) a 
I] | er | { 
' ‘ 
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Qin pyran ipalobrect being to point ont wherein thi two Napo 


leons resembled or dittered from each other as regards charac- 


ter, inte llect. and career. we shall abstain from all personal- 
ities which do not bear thereon. Probably no two men have 


ever been so heartily maligned, abused, and condemned as 


Napolé m le evrand “ and * Nay leon te petit afi but both of 


them outwardly, seemed to be incdifterc nt to if. and seldom 
visited the guilty parties with punishment, except when serious 
polit cal disturbances might be feared. Nevertheless Napoleon 
I. once remarked “if caricatures sometimes avenge misfor- 
tune they jorm «a continual UNNOYANCE to power, and how 
mati have been made por me! IL think I have had my share 
of them.’ There was one form of caricature that greatly an- 
noved the late emperor. Tis legs were short In proportion to 
his body, so that when sitting, or on horseback, he might have 
been taken for a much taller man than he really was 5 SO the 
delight of the Parisian wags was to represent him with asmall 
body and long, stout levs, immense nose, and straight mous- 
tache a foot lone, and pointed at both ends, or else standing 
in such an attitude us to make one leg appear much ionger 
than the ther. Ile at leneth “ave orders to the police to 
suppress all caricatures wherein he was represented as de- 
formed, or in a Judicrous attitude. It is understood that 
Queen Victoria discontinued taking in Punch because one of 
its caricatures represt nt¢ d her dancing - the Jliehland fling’ 
with Lord Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Jaines Graham, 
her three principeal ministers. 

Both unele and nephew were false to their promises to 
Italy. At the outset of Napoleon's brilliant career in that penin- 
Stila, Whier 1etory after victory crowned his movements avalnst 


the Austrians, and the delighted Italians were flocking to his 


y 


j } 1 } ] . 4 

standard by thousands, he talked Joudly of confe rring jiberty 

on thi vadeda country, of equablllyv and iva "hi . and of the 

depos o ir the tyrant native and fore ared the 
1? 
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rec ‘ thew dienation VAS CXCeSSIVe. Gsaribaldi roundly 


denounced the cession of Nice, his native city, and cursed the 


. ’ : 99 . 
hand that “ had made him a frenchman. ile was not to be 
restrained With a few intr pid spirits he invaded Sicily and 


lib rated the island from the hated kin 


“y of Naples lle fol 
lowed iy ti narve 1] Mis SUCCESS by SuCcCCSS sti | more marvel- 
lo Is, ana drove francis Zs out of Naples. ‘| he victorious 


chieftain complacently handed the kingdom of the two Sieli- 
lies over to Kine Victor Emanuel, of Sardinia, who as com- 
placentls accepted is and the duchies and the Romagna 
having risen and expelled their Bourbon rulers, and invited 
Victor Emanuel to take their place, he did so, and pre wlaimed 
himself King of Italy, to the astonishment of Europe and the 
indignation of Napoleon ILL, whose policy had all along been 


to prevent the unification of Italy. Ile vented his sple en by 


opposing obstacles to General Cialdini in his siege of Gaéta, 
where the ex king and queen of Na sles had entrenched them- 
| | 


selves; and by preventing the Ltalian fleet from blockading 
the harbor, he prolonged the siege until famine caused the 
vsieged to surrender. In vain did Victor Emanuel remon 
strate against the unjustifiable interference on the part of Na- 
poleon. The insulting reply he got, was, that the emperor 
desired thus to show his sympathiy with the young king and 


in » S¥inpath for Francis I].'! and none for liberated 


\ll this time the emperor had maintained a French earri- 
son in tiome, whiel city was now all that was left to the 
Chureh of her temporal 1D ssessions. Ile utterly disreearded 
th shes of the Italians, who looked upon Rome as their 
rig ful it:l Garibaldi made some hero femyp to 
rer iit ye neh by f ( but taille J hve Lit i i ol 
Sa md the a Lic between Ital md Py 1 In LS66, 

( ed Venetia from the Austrians, and therenow 1 “ned 

) ‘ | ! 1 ( \ vVanting to co yrle ( | map of 

| ) i weet ished Napoleon ILL. 
i i is tt lt 1 POTCY 

W) al y 11) 1 The | land co f the 
| i i ! 
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but he preferred to keep her divided —vet } went far enough 
to make cnemie r thos [ Mc itesinen who held t >the 


old traditional policy of a disnnited Italy. When the Prus 


sians were advancing on Paris he a plied to [tal for help, 
but Va el { I bye “AMS lta V Was then aii all of Prus- 
sia! and she is bu tnaking tunnels through the \h and 
railwavs to in ler to di iLway to her own 
ports th imerce of Marseilles! 

Wi LVve tot sa | L! hit i N oleo T Mh d’s 
milita ilo Its ror they did not amount to anvthine 


Th rin tne id il) irin three times as numerous as that 
with which his uncle won the battles of Montenotte, Mon- 


la, he barel mice heal aeainst 


) \ th ina mind that dis ted them 
} ‘\ 
1] Vas | i > aay al Laven i ind as 
for So i awit \ ,drawh battle A d sive 
eto) t he wanted ti lt e had ived 
, ‘ 4 
iti il ' t i i Wil any 
fu {7 bidd CoM tO thi i l Lilt I ALUSLI ind 
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errs cia “as itueaihiilaiaian tla 15 
late his em) eC (Once re naital i is nele, he 
creafed a senate, or u er chamber, oF we paid, pliable ad- 
1} I 
erente ind nh) ie lis =a | 1 , ’ cie, Jerome I> naparte 
t I ? 
'» " ] 
president ol : i¢ ols and i es, dotatiols and adecora- 


| personal friends and accomplices. The secoud empire 
Vil bee car ied Cot} (ot) 1) CULE y Tin wine | lli a Ne first. 
The Legion of Ilonor was revived, and titles of nobility were 


revived. Fialin became a duke, and Walewski and De Morny 


\fter the Crimean war there isa vriel iferval o© peace 
In lnurope t france carmed on military operations in Anam 


und against the Chinese. Then, in 1859, the en peror under- 


: ' ’ . . ) 
took to liberate Ita , With What result we we already seen. 


Th : i | ito Ss atiac \ tria, and it nioht 
we Colt | | } dome rh to ke it ut ie did, 


| so the treaties of ISLd, in which Austria rured, were 


1) j esfive of | we stood high: the l'rench 

eV tself to be the best 1 he w ld, panted for 

r ea to he rhc they vere mW intaining 
for | Ile cast his eyes around the horizon, 

Sil troubles arising amone ourselves: these resulted in 

‘ het ( vi ( wid t Southern States 
LI sa grand portunit ro} plavi ra pa be Ile pro- 


to himself the dismemberment of our Union, but he 


1») ‘ ++ ‘ ] + ++ 
\ eC nerve ) LELCTID ita . Ile tnererore, ms ited 


| tl cl te yoo he r ! ixc mirshe a clined the honor 
iuther peri 3 Cw i@ essayed to persuade her, but 


| it Vas annoving that so vlorious an oppo tunity of 
aris empire should be lost: but he bethought 


if Mexico, a is unele had done of >] un, and he deter- 


ce the “pacification of that 


yealled rep rhe, Lie te payvinent of the claims of ccr- 


un Frenchmen Pauinst the Mexican vroverniment s itticed for 
CTeEXTS but wall the emperor preferred having allies in 
yin’. rorder to conceal the real nature of his designs. 
Kneland ane Spain were invited to jdin in the attempt to 
ike Mexie pay her debts \t first they concurred: but as 
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an answer to-morrow. On the morrow he goes to the Grand 
Ilotel, and coldly announces to the unhappy exile that circum- 
stances have changed, and he can do nothing more for Mexico. 
Carlotta, terrified at the disastrous consequences of this deser- 
tion, wildly exclaims: “ But this is our death-warrant!” and 
making a last desperate appeal to the past and the future, she 
prays and implores; but he rises to take his leave, and says in 
an unsympathizing tone: “It is useless to persist, madame ; 
not another man, not another france.” It was too much. The 
courage and brain of the poor wife gave way simultaneously. 
Despair and madness seized her. She stood up before the 
emperor, her face on fire, her eyes flashing, and cried out in a 
heated voice: “ Ah! then I was not deceived. I know you 
now, you executioner of my family! Yes, take your revenge 
upon the grand-daughter of Louis Phillippe—of him who 
snatched you from poverty and the scaffold!’ The eraperor 
quitted the room, but, like one of the avenging Eumenides, 
the princess followed him down the staircase, shrieking out 
these words: “ Perhaps you think, by means of your police, 
to force from me your letters and your promises; but you are 
mistaken ;—they are in a safe place. De off! and may God 
curse you as he did Cain!” She then descended into the 
court-yard, called for a carriage, cast herself wildly into it, 
her hair streaming loose, her eyes wandering, her lips trem- 
bling. She murmured “air! air!’ and fell fainting on the 
cushions. She was insane! They sent her to Rome, to the 
Vatican. It is said that Napoleon L, in his dreams at St. 
lelena, used to see the spectre of the Duke d’Enghien. It 
would not be surprising if Napoleon III. in his visions saw 
the murdered Maximilian and his poor lunatic wife !* 

The anthor of that searching work, Le Dernier des Napoléon 
(supposed by some to be Count Beust, late prime minister of 
Austria, but who is more probably some influential partisan of 
the Count de Chambord), attributes the Mexican war to the 
empress Eugenie;+ while the Liberal opposition in the press 
and the Corps Legislatif attributed it to a desire for plunder, 


+ See Chap. 11. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. LIII. 2 


* Le Dernier des Napoléon, p. 40. 
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making it a mere question of dollars and of speculation in 
mines or land. We do not agree with either view, though it is 
possible that the empress, backed by the Church party, was 
anxious for the downfall of Juarez and his party, who had de- 
prived the Church in Mexico of much of its wealth, and there- 
fore she ( ptered heartily into the sche ne. It is also pr ibable 
that. had the expedition succeeded, a large indemnity would 
have found its way into the imperial treasury, with, perhaps, 
a naval station on the Atlantic seaboard and another on the 
Pacific. But the real design was the emperor's own. Lis 
grand idea, as formulated in his letter to General Forey, was 
to resuscitate in America the intluence of the Latin race, and 
tu put a stop to the ambitious aspirations of the United States, 
by estal] shing a | ranco-Spanl hi empire in the centre of the 
continent as a barrier to their further progress south, or, fail- 
ing that, Mexico might come to terms and accept a l‘renech 
protectorate "S11, au contraire,” Says the emperor, “le Mex- 
ique conserve son indépendance et maintient | tute grite de son 


territaire, si un gouvernement stable s’y constitue avec lassist- 
ance de la France, nous aurons rendue a la race Latine de 
autre cote de Pocean sa force et son prestige Ilere we have 
ie de elopment of one of the Napoleonic id as, that as the 


ruler of France he was at the head of e Latin race, 
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and Frenchmen noticed with surprise that the court had now, 
so to speak, scarcely anyrhing French about it. Natives were 
left in the background, and foreigners were overwhelmed 
with attentions. ‘The emperor surrounded himself with Eng- 
lishmen and Germans; the empress patronized Americans, 
Spaniards, and Italians. Indeed, at one time, viz., while in 
Egypt and at the opening of the Suez Canal, the empress dis- 
played marked want of courtesy, and even rudeness, to 
de Lesseps, the envineer of the 
canal, was her own consin. The prodigality of the court of 


Frenehinen, althoush Of. 
the Tuileries became the talk of Europe, and the splendor of 
the imperial receptions attracted visitors from all quarters of 


the ol be. We may suy with the Prince of Moroeco— 


‘* From the four corners of the earth they come 
The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 


Of wild Arabia, are as thoroughfares now 


For princes to come view fair Eugenie 


The wat'ry kingdom, whose ambitious head 


Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 


'o stop the foreign spirits, but they come, ; 
As o’er a brook, to see fair Hugenie.” 
Then a magnificent Palais 2’ sJndustrie arose on the Champ 
de M ,and millions of frances were ¢ xpende d to make this 
Xp iiion Universelle ” a success. In 1867 Paris literally 
swal d with foreigners of all ranks, from royalty to artisan 


‘ a.” . = . . 
woney circulated freely In Paris, and the i’avrisians 


weve delighted ; but the rest of France groaned urder the ad 
di lal heavy taxation necessary to maintain all this extrava- 
gance, and growled ominously at the imperial segeme. Beéran- 
ger, in one of his most popular lyrics, makes the grand-children 
] ul d Idier ask questions ab ut the erent Napoleon: 
Variez nous de dui, grandpere; parlez nous de /u7.” But 
these same grand-children, now grown up under the third Na- 
poleon, tiiding the comparison between the two unpleasant, 
now begun to ay Ol the latter—* ne parlez } lus de lui!’ 
Che most t! vitlo Is peculation Was pra ticed by Hicials of 
evel i in rious speci lutions were ¢ tered into by all 
Ciusses, yt erial jamuiy, it the hope ol vbtaining 
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means for keeping pace with the exorbitant demands of fash- 
ion, with its corresponding licentiousness; and ladies of the 
highest rank might be seen imitating the dress and Manners 
of the demi monde Duels, arising out of intrigues, were 
fought daily, and suicides, froin losses at the gaming-table, 
were equally common, Baccarat was an invariable concomi- 
tant of every fashionable party, and the night usually wound 
up with it. The free use of absinthe and other deleterious 
stimulants added to the general excitement and dissipation. 
Paris became demoralized, one fatal symptom of which was 
the immoral and indecent nature of the pieces produced at 
the tha atres; no play would ro down unless highly seasoned 
with intrigue and adultery. It is no secret that the emperor 
himself indulged in both. Among the scandalous papers 
found in the Tuileries, after the flight of the empress, and 
subsequently published by order of the provisional govern- 
ment, are two from Mdlle. Marguerite Bellanger to the empe- 
ror, printed in fac-simile of her handwriting, which fully 
reveal the nature of his intimacy with her.* This curious 
volume is well worth the attention of the historian. It reveals 
the rottenness of the second empire, just as the recently pub- 
lished state papers of the first empire reveal the cruelty, men- 
dacity, and selfishness of the first Napoleon. 

We approach the catastrophe. Corruption prevailed in 
every branch of the public service, especially in the military 
and naval departments. The army made a magnificent dis- 
play at reviews and upon paper, and France was gratified at 
perceiving herself regarded as the leading military power in 
Kurope. This was the fatal delusion into which even the 
emperor fell, and it was the cause of the Prussian war. lrance 
Was now ina position to avenge herself for Leipsic and Water- 
loo, and to extricate herself from the false position which the 
Prussian victory over Austria, at Sadowa, had placed her in. 
The emperor at first tried to restore the equilibrium by diplo- 
macy; he sought to acquire Luxemburg secretly from the 
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king of the Netherlands, but Bismarck proved too wily for 
him, and, after leading him on so as hopelessly to commit 
himself in the affair, turned round and published the corres- 
pondence. The emperor’s position was humiliating ; he thirsted 
for revenge, and Bismarck, thoroughly well informed of the 
condition of the French army, and of its unfitness to take the 
field, got up the Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish 
throne. The bait took: the emperor, assured by his ministers 
that everything was ready, declared war “ with a light heart.” 
His subsequent delays, vacillation, and evident want of ad- 
ministrative ability precipitated the catastrophe, and, within 
seven weeks from the declaration of war, France was stricken 
down, he himself was a prisoner of war, and Eugenie and her 
son exiles. The second empire terminated as the first did, in a 
crushing military reverse and the occupation of France by 
foreign troops. 

The parallel, however, is not exactly just. In 1815 the 
Allies disarmed France and occupied the whole of the country, 
but without extorting from it any indemnity beyond the 
maintenance of 150,000 foreign troops for four years. But 
the German emperor exacted from her an indemnity of 
5.000,000,000 franes, a sum unheard of for such a purpose in 
modern times, and he occupied only a portion of her territory. 
Paris, however, underwent in 1871 the humiliation of 1615, in 
seeing foreign, hostile troops defiling along the Champs Elysées. 
The parallelism between the first and second empires ceases 
with Sedan. The Bourbons reascended the throne of their 
ancestors in 1815, after the fall of Paris; but in 1870 the 
fall of the empire was succeeded by a republic (so-called), 
and what is yet to come no one can foresee. 

Notwithstanding the disasters and the demoralization of 
the secqgnd empire, France has in reality come out of it better 
than she did out of the first. The immorality of the latter 
Was as great as that of the former. There was scarcely a 


public man or woman of the great Napoleon’s court at whom 


> 
} 


the finger of scandal did not point. Even the much-beloved 


and admired empress Josephine was not an exception. In 
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a volume of poems published before her divorce, a poem, 
relating to her, ends with these two lines: 
‘* Puis, suivant du hasard l’impulsion propice 
Passa de lit en lit au rang d'Imperatrice.” 

Another poem relative to the Bonaparte family makes the 
emperor utter the following quatrian respecting his brother 
Louis, whom he had compelled to marry Josephine’s daughter, 
Hortense Beauharnais: 

‘Son épouse d’ailleurs, gui fut @abord la mienne 
Pourra quoi qu'il arrive et quoi qu’il entreprenne 
L’aider de sa sagesse et lui servir d’appui, 

Car si je la farmais si bien, ce fut pour lui.” 

The late emperor was the son of Queen Ilortense; she 
had two other sons, older than he, by her husband. and she 
adopted a son of Count Arese. In her will she recommended 
Louis Napoleon to treat this youth as a brother. The author 
of Le Dernier des Nupoléon seeks to make scandal out of 
this, but as the voung Arese was the same age as Louis Na- 
p leon, there seems to be but little ground for it. Llortense 
had enough said about her witheut this. Dut it is only fair 
to remark that the age itself was a licentious one. There was 
not a court in Europe wherein licentiousness was not openly 
practised at that time ; the sons of George LL, especially the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, were sad examples of 
debanchees; and as for the queen of Spain, the wife of 
Charles IV., who does not name her with disgust and “ exe- 
crate Godey ? and there was Catherine IT. of Russia, and 
the (rerman princes generally. 

In this respect, then, more allowance can be made for the 
first empire than for the second; for the latter had before it 
the excellent example of Queen Victoria, of Leopold I. of Bel- 
gium, of the royal families of Prussia, Austria and Sweden, 
and latterly, of Russia. And it is much to be recretted that 
the emperor of the French should have descended to such 
associates as Miss Iloward and Mdlle. Lbellanger, while his 
beautiful empress was adorning the Tuileries; but such is 


human weakness at times: it prefers “wavs that are dark 


and tricks that are vain” to the straightforward path, which it 
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finds irksome. There remain a few words to be said about the 
internal policy of the two empires. 

The detestable system of espionage prevailed in both. 
There were spies everywhere. The waiters at the hotels, the 
drivers of public conveyances, salesmen in stores, boatmen, 
scavengers, clerks, persons of all ranks and classes, nay, even 
ladies of high station, were secret agents of the police. No 
one was safe from denunciation as an enemy of the govern- 
ment. Arrests of suspected or known hostile parties were 
frequently made on trifling pretexts, and the arrested were 
often kept immured without communication with their 
friends until it pleased the minister of police to release them 
or bring them to trial. It is generally believed that many of 
the so-called attempts at assassination of the emperor were 
got up by the police in order to afford the government a pre- 
text for maintaining a large military force, or to get rid of 
some objectionable individuals. The famous Pichegru and 
Georges Cadandals affair, and that of the Duke d’Enghien, in 
1804, are said to have been of this class, and some of the 
émeutes in Paris under the second empire were the same. 
The late emperor professed to be the friend of the working 
classes ; he always subscribed handsomely to institutions de- 
signed to benefit them, and he encouraged them to form asso- 
ciations for their own benefit. In fact, under his auspices the 
International Association was formed, but as soon as he found 
out the extent of its schemes he caused the leaders to be 
accused of combining for political purposes, and expelled the 
society from France. 

So with the numerous strikes which of late years have 
agitated France, many of which were at first encouraged by 
the emperor, but were subsequently put down by military 
force. Rightly or wrongly, the emperor has the credit of 
having acted on the whole with duplicity to the working 
classes. He has, however, the merit of having inaugurated 
the system of plebiscites, and of thereby establishing universal 
suffrage in France ; and although, doubtless, these plebiscites 
were in a great measure adroitly manipulated to his advan- 


tage, owing to the ignorance and credulity of the mass of the 
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people, yet the principle of universal suffrage remains. It 
had previously been exercised ouly for a short period at the 
fitful intervals of revolution. 

The great Napoleon was the first ruler of France who fully 
and fairly put in practice the doctrine of “the right man in 
the right place.” Ie employed men of all classes, and put 
them in the places they were best adapted for. In this way 
obscure men like Junot and Augereau rose to be tield-mar- 
shals and dukes of the empire. IIe would not employ any 
one merely on account of his wealth or his rank, as has been 
almost the strict rule with the old monarchies of Europe. 
Merit of any sort had but to wake itself known to Napoleon to 
be rewarded and put in the way of utilizing itself. This was 
one of the causes which produced the power and brillianey of 
his reign. And the late emperor followed his example in 
many cases, but, being anxious to propitiate the old nobility 
and the legitimists, he occasionally employed those who could 
be induced to swerve from their principles. And he adopted 
the same policy with the ultra-revolutionists—successfully, too, 
as in the case of Emile Olivier, whom he subsequently made 
premier. The first Napoleon, however, adopted a_ policy 
which his less astute successor only occasionally and feebly 
imitated. “I never made overtures,” said Napoleon at St. 
Le lena, “to leaders in order to vain over parties. On the 
contrary | approached the mass of the parties, that 1 might be 
in asituation to despise their leaders.” Ie should, however, 
have added that these leaders were very carefully watched 
and sometimes entrapped by his police. 

There are other points on which we might dilate, but want 
of space warus us to close our remarks. The resemblance 
between the two empires is remarkable. The second may be 
considered a reflex of the first, but the brilliancy of the latter 
is fo that of the former as the abilities and genius of the first 
Nap leon are to those of the third. Both of these distinguished 
men contributed largely to the promotion of the fine arts, and 
to great public works. They beautified Paris, and the third 
Napoleon may be said to have almost rebuilt that city. And 


the, have both .eftta permanent hunress on the nation. 
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Arr. IL.—1. Dissertation de Distintione Mentis a Corpore 
(Dissertation on the Difference between Mind and Body). 
Herm. Borrnave. 


Ze Disquisitions T¢ lating to Matt r and Spirit. By JOSEPH 


Priestty. London. 1777. 


3. Untersuchungen iiber das Wesen und Wirken der Mensch- 
lichen Seele, etc. (Researches on the Nature and Ope ra- 
tions of the Human Soul). Curistitan Wets. Leipzig. 
1515. 


4. De Senectute. De Amicitia. (Old . lye. Friendsh ip). 
CICERO. 


5. Principles of Psychology. By Userserr Spencer. 


No investigation has so thoroughly engrossed and entirely 
baffled the human mind as the inquiry into the nature of the 
soul. And the old Delphic admonition * yv@lé 6 atrov” is as 
pertinent to-day as ever. There is, at the present time, how- 


ever, a tendency to abandon the inquiry into the constitution 


f 


of the soul in many intellectual quarters, arising from the pre- 
ponderance of interest felt in material development and in 
the science of external things. There is a disposition among 
many individuals of the highest culture to give up as futile a 
search hitherto attended with failure, and hereafter likely to 
be attended only by indifferent and equivocal success. The 
study of the constitution of mind is supplanted by the study 
of the development of mind, even among metaphysicians. 
Self-culture takes the place of self-knowledge ; and the indi- 
vidual finds greater pleasure and profit in knowing how we 
are than what we are. The human mind is occupied chiefly 
with the generalization of @fects and the discovery of the laws 
that govern the phenomena of the universe. 

There is, nevertheless, a latent desire among all classes to 


understand more of the nature and constitution of the soul. 
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Each of the religions classes accepts the revelations of its par- 
ticular religion as proof enough of the existence of a soul in- 
dependent of the body. The scientific classes are divided in 
their views. There are those who profess to find ho evidence 
of the existence of the soul as a distinet entity, and who dis- 


believe in its existence as such: those who are content to re- 


main in perfect doubt; and those who think they have suffi- 


cient positive evidence of its independent existence. Dut it 
is now quite generally conceded that there are two distinct 
forces, the one desivnated physical, the other psychical, whose 
natures may or may not have something in common.* By the 
Idealists, the psychical force is supposed to be principal or 
primary, and the physical force subordinate, or secondary and 


de ivative. Matte) is therefore a creation of mind, or all in- 


* It must be admitted that modern philosophy has shed no new light on 
the nature of the soul. By no moderns has the subject been discussed more 
searchingly or more profoundly than by Plato and Aristotle. Indeed, we 
may as well acknowledge that none have approached those great thinkers, 
so far as mere human reasoning is concerned, and we are not now speaking 
of the dogmas of Christianity as expounded either by the Fathers of the 
Church or by later theologians and divines. Among the Romans, those who 
have studied the Greek philosophy most thoroughly, especially as far as it 
relates to the soul, are Cicero and Seneca. These two philosophers embody 
in their writings the essence of the different systems received by any consid- 
erable portion of the philosophical world up to their time. And what this 
essence is, is made sufficiently plain in some passages in Cicero’s admirable 
dialogues on Old Age and Friendship. We can only extract a sentence or two, 
but it is enough ‘* Nor am I able to agree,”’ says the eloquent Roman phi- 
losopher, ** with those who have begun to affirm that the soul dies with the 
body, and that all things are destroyed by death. Iam more inclined to be 
of the opinion of those among the ancients who used to maintain that the 
souls of men are divine, and when they leave the body they return to heaven, 
and those who are the most virtuous and upright have the most speedy en- 
trance ** Neque assentior iis, qui hee nuper disserere cceperunt, cum cor- 


poribus simul animos interire atque omnia morte deleri. Plus apud me anti- 
quorum auctoritas valet. qui dicebant animos hominum esse divinos, lisque, 
cum € corpore excississent, reditum in ccelum patere, optimoque et justissi- 


mo cuique expeditissimum.” De Amicit. 3. 
If any among the student class still think that the modefns have added 
anything to the world’s stock of knowledge, as to the essential nature of the 


soul, let them peruse Seneca’s De Beneficiis, De Vita Beata, De Brevitate 
Vite. De Lri 
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ference of the intellect. With this class the argument in re- 
gard to the existence of the soul has no meaning, for to them 
everything is soul, or the projection of soul. By the Materi- 
alists, on the contrary, the physical force is supposed to he 
principal and primary, and the psychical force subordinate, 
secondary and derivative. To these. mind is but a manifesta- 
tion of matter, and there is, as a consequence, nothing existent 
but matter, and no such thing as soul in the common accept- 
ance of the term. 13) the Substantialists, phvsical aud psy- 
chical forces are supposed to be branches of an underlying 
substance in which these forces inhere. Matter and mind are, 
therefore, modifications of an ultimate reality, and soul is as 
much an entity as body or matter.* 

But the universal conception of Si ree is as the resident of 
amedium. From this conception we can never free ourselves. 
It is a conception grounded in the nature of mind and corres 
ponding to the nature of things. In whatever aspect we view 
a thing, external or internal, there will always be presented 
the antithesis (and synthesis) of sorce and medium. “There 
must be a medium for the residence and exercise of every 
force ” is the universal postulate of the human mind, and the 


resultant proposition of all our experience. If we call this 


a Hence, though of the two it seems easier to translate so-called mat- 


ter into so-called spirit, than to translate so-called spirit into so-called mat- 
ter (which latter is, indeed, wholly impossible), yet no translation can carry 
us beyond our symbols.”—Principles of Psychology, vol. i., 24 ed., § 63. By 
Herbert Spencer. 

‘* See then our predicament. We can think of matter only in terms of 
mind. We can think of mind only in terms of matter. When we have 
pushed our explorations of the first to the uttermost limit, we are referred 
to the second for a final answer; and when we have got the final answer of 
the second we are referred back to the first for an interpretation of it. We 
find the value of z in terms of y; then we find the value of y in terms of 
z; and so on we may continue forever without coming nearer to a solution. 
The antithesis of subject and object, never to be transcended while con- 
sciousness lasts, renders impossible all knowledge of that ultimate reality in 


which subject and object are united.”—/hid., § 272 


‘** And this brings us to the true conclusion implied throughout the fore- 
going pages 


the conclusion that it is one and the same ultimate reality 
which is manifested to us subjectively and objectively.” —Jbid., § 273 


py wtv. 
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medium “ matter,” then experience proves that there are two 
heterogenous forces existing in matter and evolving themselves 
into the external world, physical and psychical force. Thus 
far human experience has never found either of these forces 
independent of, or outside of, this medinm.* Neither is there 
any opportunity for the deduction that pure force, whether 
physical or psychical, could ever exist without a medium. The 
dissolution of the connection is absolutely inconceivable. If 
ever experience has taught us that hardness, or roughness, or 
extension, or any power or force has existed in any material 
substance, the human mind is so constituted that it cannot 
think of hardness or, roughness, or any physical qualities, as 
entities separate, in fact, from the bodies in which they ap- 
pear, or some other bodies. There may be a conversion and 
locomotion of force, but never a dissolution of it from some 
medium. Again if ever experience has taught us that love or 
hate, or reason or any intelligence, or any force existed in a 
person, the human mind is so constituted that it cannot think 
of intelligence or feeling, or any psychical force, except as 
resident and operating in and through some medium, personal 
or impersonal. We cannot think of soul or mind as force in- 
dependent, in fact, of some medium of existence or opera- 
tion. 

The question recurs, then, what is the nature of this 
medium of the soul? Our vocabulary has no word for the 
medium in which we see all forces manifested, except some 
such word as “matter” or “substance.” And this term 
matter or substance is applied to a medium than which we 
know, or can think, of none other. It would be useless to 
assert that there 7s and can be no other medium; but it is safe 
to SLY Lhiat we have never found and cannot conceive of any 
} 


er, So, far, then, as we know or can conceive, the medium 


, 
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ol pli sical force vas and will be essentially what it is how, with 


thanges and moditications in that force; so far as we know or 


* ** > And we know nothing of cause, save as manifested in existences 


we class as material—either our own bodies or surrounding things.’ Prin. 
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can conceive, the medium of psychical force was and will be 
essentially what it is now, with changes and modifications in 
that force. The inquiry, then, into the nature of the soul is 
left in this condition: we have discovered and conceded the 
existence of a physical force susceptible of great modifications, 
evolutions, uniformities, varieties, preducing in the medium in 
which it resides and operates all the forms of external nature ; 
we have discovered and conceded also another force which we 
call psychical force susceptible of great modifications and 
evolutions, and producing all the effects which arise in 
consciousness and many other unconscious changes which are 
embodied in beings possessed of vital functions. Under certain 
conditions of its medium the psychical force acts so as to 
produce the inteiligence, feeling and faculty of a man; under 
other conditions it acts so as to produce the instinct, passion 
and general mental state of the lower animals. The sum of 
this force is supposed to remain the same in amount—-in 
analogy to what has been discovered relative to physical 
force. All scientific men can understand the immortality of 
both forces—how they remain the same in amount and are 
always persistent, simply changing their place, effects, 
manifestations. The immortality of psychical force, or of the 
soul, is quite universally conceded, and in fact it is an 
irresistible conclusion, in some form or other. The question 
is narrowed down to the continuance of the individuality or 
personality of the soul. Inasmuch as the physical forces 
change their places and forms, and things themselves lose their 
identity to an observer, and are destroyed, so it might be 
inferred that psychical force might change its place and form, 
and persons themselves might lose their identity and individu- 
ality and be destroyed, while the force which manifests itself 
in the person has simply relapsed into an impersonal state, 
without losing any of its amount or persistence. There would 
be, then, a simple conversion of force, personality and 
consciousness being only the result of organism. 

To all appearances this is the case when death takes place; 
and to many scientists the analogical argument here pursued 


is conclusive. But without commenting upon the sounduess 
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out space, denominated ether. This eternal substance is not 
susceptible to the sehses, and cannot be made known except 
by the intervention of obstacles by c nnbination, as it were, 
with grosser substances.* The existence of a similar substance, 
a subsensible medium, in which psychical force resides is not 
impossible; + and in view of the fact that it micht be true 
that when it is combined with grosser substances all the mani- 
festations of mind become evident, the subsensible sonl-medium 
seems to be no more improbable than the subsensible light 
medium.? 

No chemist or biologist can fail to understand how the 
supposed substance could be combined with the other sub- 


stances known to be contained in the human body. The 


*‘* He cannot consider, much less answer, the question, *Wlat is 


light?’ without transporting himself to a world which underlies the 


sensible one, and out of which, in accordance with rigid law, ail optical 
phenomena spr lo realize this subsensible world, if I may use the 
term, the mind must possess a certain pictorial power It has to visualize 
the invisible” Lectures on Light, by Professor John Tyndall, 1872-73, 
Lect. Il “But, though the region of physical theory lies thus behind the 


7 


world of senses, the verifications of theory occur in that world” (//id). ** For 
the waves of sound we have the air of our atmosphere; but the stretch of 


imagination which filled all space with a lwninifcrous ether, trembling with 


the waves of lizht, was so bold as to shock cautious minds In one of my 
latest conversations with Sir David Brewster he said to me that his chief 
objection to the undulatory theory of light was that he could not think the 


Creator guilty of so clumsy a contrivance us the filling of space with ether 


n order to produce light This, I may say, is very dangerous ground, and 
the quarrel of s« e with Sir David. on this point s with many other 
persons on other points that they profess to know too much about the 
mind of the Creator” (////) ‘* Though never seen, the lengths of the waves 
of rht have been d mined fhere existenc s proved by their effects, 
and from their effects also their lengths may be accurately deduced ” ( /hid), 
+ If it objected t it phy ul ¢ Ll psy il for le in the same 
I iiut nd cannot be I rated, but are alway in synthe s, 10 ls quite as 
f i to the theory we are setting [forth t upp that the subsensible 
i l ( chieal fe t 1a gr er a¢ t any other m a um, 
} eantaina ni ysic , Then the « pression 
\ ! 1 in ich psycl ’ 
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human body is a wonderfully complex structure; it compre- 
hends almost all known substances ; and it might have among 
its components a substance of which we know nothing by the 
senses, and of which we cannot become cognizant except (as in 
the case of the ether) by the effects of the forces which reside 
in it. The human body possesses all the essential properties 
of matter from the grossest earth or hardest rock to the finest 
nerve and tissue. It isthe highest product of nature thus far 
discovered or evolved, and takes up within itself all the 
qualities of objects and beings lower than itself. The human 
body would then probably comprehend all possible substances, 
including the supposed subsensible substance, as it is the most 
complex of all things, and seems to fulfil the highest require- 
ments of organism.* If the evolution theory is true, the sepa- 
ration of the great homogeneous protoplasm into heterogeneous 
elements took place bef re the formation of organisms. At this 
separation the subsensible medium called ether and the subsensi- 
ble medium which we have supposed to be the residence of the 
soul were among the elementary heterogeneous substances. 
Ly the re-combination of various portions of these elements 
in certain prop tions certain forces were brought into action 
and organism took place, which was another advance in hete- 
rogenity. From all that we have observed man is composed 
of all the different elementary substances, and it is a reason- 
able conclusion that he comprehends within his organism the 
subsensible substance which is the supposed residence of 
psychical force. When the subsensible substance is held in 
combination with the sensible substances, all the functions of 
perceiving by the senses are performed. The sensations of 
the external world are conveyed directly to the subsensible 
supstance, because it is ¢ ynpounded with the sensible portions 
of the body. The subsensible substance may be combined 
only with the brain, or it may be combined with the whole 


body ; but in either case the operation of the sensitive and the 


* It is well to state that there appears to be no reason why the hypothesis 


of a subsensible existence should not apply to the lower animals, or to any 


being or organism that evinces the possession of mind, or psychical force. 
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perceptive powers, physical and psychical perception, must be 
practically simultaneous. The dissolution of this substance 
from the rest of the body, at death, is easily supposable on the 
principles which chemistry and biology have discovered ; for 
it is as easy for nature to dissolve as it is for her to com- 
pound. 

Having established at least the possibility of a subsensible 
substance in which the psychical force resides, the question 
arises as to the effect of the hypothesis on the individuality of 
the soul, after death. And here we shall encounter some 
difficulty. In the evolution of organisms, from the lowest to 
the highest orders, there appears to be no break or hiatus—at 
least none sufficient to make the evolution theory of the origin 
of species an irrational or improbable supposition in the view 
of many of the greatest thinkers. But a leap from a sensible 
order of beings, like man, to a subsensible order of beings, like 
angels, or persons after death, is totally unparalleled in the 
development of species. But it must be remembered that in 
so-called matter we have all grades, from the most gross and 
compact to the most attenuated and refined; from the rock to 
the ether there is a gradual transformation, a gradual dimi- 
nution in consistency and compactness, and a corresponding 
increase in buoyancy and refinement. This suggestion is in 
favor of the possible existence of the subsensible soul medium. 
There is indeed no break in the transformation from rock to 
air, or gas, or ether ; neither need there be any break in going 
on from ether to the other subsensible medium we have sup- 
posed. And yet, so far as the suggestion of a hiatus between 
sensible and subsensible beings goes, it would be conclusive 
against the hypothesis in this respect if it had reference toa 
new species, or to a new order of beings. But the hypothesis 
in this regard only has reference to man, in another state, his 
individuality and being remaining essentially the same in a 
psychical respect. And if it is supposable that organization 
of this subsensible substance could take place within the body, 
it is equally supposable that, it being subsensible and volatile, 
organization need not be destroyed by its-dissolution from the 
sensible body ; that, in fact, the great protoplasm of spirit 
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having once arrived at the heterogeneous state of organism, 
thus producing individuality and consciousness, it could never 
relapse into a state less heteroveneous or more homogeneous- 
that the soul is immortal in its individuality. 

It will now be expedient to consider some of the conse- 
quences ol the truth of the hypothesis. In the first place, it 
may be asked, whiy, if it is true that the souls of men occupy 
this medium W hich is around us every where, they do hot imani- 
fest themselves ? What consolation do men in the natural 
state get from their friends who may be in the supposed 
State! or What In yUr or disadvantave do men in the former 
state receive from their: enemies in the latter state? The 


answer is simple. The very fact that this is a subsensible 
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between human beings and the souls of the departed. And 
the fact that spiritualists 
4 municate at all with the invisible world shows that it is only 


always require a ‘‘medium ” to com- 


when in combination with some sentient being that this 

psychical substance and force can make itself in any way 

evident tous. The difficulty in the way of spiritualism, if 

the hypothesis be true, is that, in order to effect any true, 

reliable or definite communieation, the soul of the ‘psychic ” 
} 


must leave its body entirely and allow that of the “ spirit ” to 


i 


take its place; a thing which appears to be absolutely impos- 


sible. Until such a thing is practicable, spiritualism will never 
he certainty of a science, or the reliability or definite- 
( ness necessary to make it of any advantage to humanity. 

This hypothesis of the soul, properly interpreted, would 
lain the existence of a “nerve atmosphere,” “ personal 
magnetism,” * mesmerism,” and many or all forms of mani- 
resi ition OL: per ial power beyond the b uly. Much of the 
effect of so-called personal magnetism and the influence of 
resence of certain individuals is due, doubtless, to the 
‘expectant attention” of the person affected. But the entire 
effect Gann: ve satisfactorily explained in that way; while 
a subsensible something having its nucleus and 


nia idence in the body, but extending itself, at certain 


\ ts power of expansion, to short distances, makes the 
eWhol matter compr ensible. Again the hypothesis will 
wcount admirably for the existence of a common conscious- 
ness, that indefinite psychica manifestation which has been 
discovered by metaphvsicians. and is recognized of late by 
f advanced thought. This consciousness is different 
from the individual consciousness, and can be explained 
readily on the theory of a great psychical force residing in a 
subsensible medium pervading society, a medium in which 
ill mental organ sms inhere, and which constitutes more than 
a ive bond of wm between the individuals of the 
llavine thus sketched the outline of the material hypothe 
sis of the s nul, we leave it for the reader to fill it out, conceiv- 
ing how the future state of the soul may be affected by its 
a 
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truth, and what will be its powers of locomotion, expansion, 
improvement and happiness. There is, however, nothing in 
the theory to show that our means of obtaining knowledge 
and culture will be essentially different from what they are 
now. The psychical force will be developed, strengthened 
and cultured ; faculty will be evolved, and new powers added 
to the soul according to the same laws of evolution which pre- 
vail in the sensible world, and which govern the evolution of 
life and mind in humanity. The hypothesis, if true, places 
us but little nearer an understanding of the great and awful 
mysteries of life, past, present and future. It does not enable 
us to conceive any better of that mystery of mysteries, that 
great ultimate reality, which is God. 





Arr. IIL—1. Le Rime del Petrarca con note litterali, e eri- 
tiche del Castelvetro, Tassoni, Muratori, Alfieri, Ginguence. 
Da C. ALBertini da Verona. 2 tom. Firenze. 


2. Essay on the Love, Poetry and Character of Petrarch. By 
Uco Tosco.o. London. 


3. Le Pétrarque en rimes Srancoises, avec ses com-~ 


mentaires. Par Puiirre pe MALpecuem, ete. Faris. 


> 


The Sonnets, Triumphs and other Poems of Petrarch. 
Now first completely translated into English verse by 
various hands. With a Life of the Poet. By Tuomas 
CampseLt. London. 


Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarque. Par L’Anpi DE La 
Save. Paris. 





In all ages and countries poets have been regarded as an 
impressible, sensitive race; more susceptible of pleasure and 
pain than any other class of mortals. If this be true of poets 
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in general, it will be admitted that it is particularly so of the 
Italian poets. Thus, none have experienced more joy or more 
anguish, than the illustrious trio Dante, Tasso and Ariosto. 
There is abundant evidence that Petrarch, the subject of 
our present article, was capable of as strong and deep emotions 
as any of his melodious brethren. It may, indeed, be justly 
said, that in tenderness none surpassed the lover of Laura; 
and it is the unaltered, universal verdict of centuries that, in 
the unselfish constancy of his devotion, he has had no equal in 
ancient or modern times. He seems to have been more 
unfortunate in his love than any of his brethren, not excepting 
even Tasso, who suffered so much for the beautiful Leonora ; 
and he acknowledges his grief in many a fine sonnet. Yet it 
is sufficiently evident in all his writings that, however 
hopeless his passion was, it never ceased for nearly half a 
century to be a.source of delight to him. If upon the other 
hand he felt many a bitter pang, it is certain that his experience 
in this respect was not so painful as that of Dante, Tasso, or 
Ariosto ; for, with the exception that he too was a forced exile 
for most of his life, far from being persecuted by the powerful, 
either in church or state, he was peculiarly favored by both. 
In short, no poet or author of any age has been more 
fortunate in this respect than Petrarch. Indeed, his popularity 
among all classes, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
religious and irreligious, is one of the most interesting and 
remarkable facts in the literary history of the fourteenth 
century. This will become apparent as we proceed, and will 
be found to present a striking contrast to the feelings evinced 
at the present day, under similar circumstances, by a public 
that claims superior enlightenment. 
sut although no poet has been translated oftener than 
Petrarch—although his sonnets have been rendered into every 
language possessed of a literature; although they are not only 
admired by the cultivated of every nation, but find echos in 
every heart that is capable of a generous emotion, there is no 
story of equal interest in all modern literature more imper- 
fectly understood than that of Petrarch and his Laura. Even 
the most intelligent class are, in general, content with the most 
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vague and erroneous views on a subject to which the world is 
indebted for a chaster, more beautiful, and more truthful 
delineation of the passion of love in all its moods and rami- 
fications, its joys and its griefs, than is to be found in any 
other poet, ancient or modern. 

Few are aware how much the modern poets of all countries 
—especially the ly rical pr ets—owe Petrarch; still fewer are 
aware that those who have borrowed most from him without 
acknowledgment are the readiest to disparage his genius. 
Because none, without stultifying themselves, can deny that his 
sonnets are beautiful, graceful and tender, those who have 
thus purloined his charming wreaths but failed to transplant 
them without depriving them of much of their native fragrance, 
are obliged to confine their criticisms to such charges as that 
Petrarch’s sonnets are too much alike! 

We do not mean that English poets have transgressed in 
this respect more than the poets of other countries ; upon the 
whole the former are, perhaps, less to blame than the latter, 
for in none of the principal languages of Europe are there so 
few translations of Petrarch’s best and most popular poems as 
in English. It would, however, be a grave mistake to infer 
from this that the indebtedness of English poetry to the muse 
of Petrarch is comparatively slight. It is no reflection on 
Shakespeare to say that even he has not disdained to cull an oc- 
casional wreath from the Italian bard; he has done so in the 
tenderer scenes in Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra, and Romeo 
and Juliet, but unlike many other poets who have drawn inspira- 
tion from the same fountain, if the great dramatist has not im- 
parted additional fragrance to the flowers which he has thus 
transplanted and naturalized in English soil, he has at least 
retained more of that fragrance than any other English poet 
who has borrowed from Petrarch. We are quite aware that 
some of our readers will be disposed to question the indebted- 
ness of Shakespeare to Petrarch; there are those whose 
admiration for the author of Ilamlet partakes so much of the 
character of a passion that they regard it as a sort of sacrilege 
to think it possible that he was indebted for anything beautiful 


or sublime to any other poet. But facts are not altered by 
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enthusiasm. A poet is no more independent of all other poets 
than any member of society is independent of society at large. 
Although nothing is known of the poets who flourished before 
the time of Homer, it is not the less certain in the minds of 
the best critics—even those who regard the [liad as superior 
to all other poems ever written—that the Prince of Poets must 
have availed himself largely of the poetry of others. Be this 
as it may, let those disposed to deny the indebtedness of 
Shakespeare to Petrarch bear in mind that among those who 
have translated many of the sonnets of the Italian bard are 
Chaucer, Spenser, Wyatt, ete. Thus we have now before us 
different versions of sonnets which Shakespeare must have 
read and admired.* Is there anything incredible in the fact 
that he protited by doing su? If he did profit by it ought we 
to esteem or admire him anything the less on that account ¢ 
Does it dim in the slightest degree the lustre of his fame, or 
in any manner endanger his immortality ¢ 

Since Shakespeare did not consider it beneath him to 
regard Petrarch as an authority on the anatomy of the tender 
passion, it onght not to be difficult to understand that poets less 
gifted and less conscious of their own powers have sought to 
avail themselves to a considerable extent of Petrarch’s beauties. 
Then, what Chaucer, Shakespeare and Spenser had done with- 
out incurring much censure, if any, Collins, Cowley and 
others thought they had almost a right to do; and thus the 
borrowing went on, and altering so as to disguise the purloined 
flowers, until more recent poets supposed themselves borrow- 
ing from their own countrymen instead of from Petrarch. 
This is undoubtedly true, for example, of Sir Walter Scott ; 
many passages in his “ Lady of the Lake” and “ Marmion” are 
decidedly Petrarchan. Byron, Muore and Shelley have been 
more cautious in this respect, but it is undeniable that the 
amatory strains of each are indebted to the Italian bard for 
some of their finest touches. 

Yet the literature of Continental Europe is much more 


* This is true, for instance, of sonnet 89, to Sennucio, of which Chaucer 
makes such happy use in his 7roylus and Cresida. 
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imbued with the Petrarchan spirit than English literature. 
3ut what is most remarkable in this respect is that the poets 
of Germany have drawn more inspiration from Petrarch than 
those of either France or Spain ; in other words Petrarch has 
exercised a much more powerful and extended influence on 
German poetry than on French or Spanish poetry. This pre- 
ponderance could be well illustrated by the amatory lyrics of 
Goethe, Schiller, Chamisso, Gleim, and Uhland. We see evi- 
dence of it in Goethe’s Mignon and “ New Love New Life,”* 
Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell,” and “ Hero and Leander,” Cha- 
misso’s “ Woman’s Love and Life,” and Uhland’s “Wreath” and 
“Dream.” The fault of the German poets has been, however, 
not that they have drawn too freely from the Petrarchan 
fountain in their amatory effusions, but that they have been 
too literal in their interpretations—too ready to substitute sen- 
suality for spirituality. Thus, for example, it is not alone in 
his lyrics that Goethe allows himself to be unduly influenced 
by the example of Petrarch ; he does so but too openly in his 
letters to Frau von Stein; and, what is more remarkable, the 
husband of that lady, unlike the husband of Laura, as some 
think (assuming it to be true that the latter was married), 
seems to have considered himself, though a privy councillor, 
much more honored than degraded by the avowed passion of 
the author of the “ Sorrows of Werther” for his wife. 

Even so rapid a glance as the above at the influence exer- 
cised by Petrarch on the poetical literature of Europe for a 
period of nearly five centuries, will, we think, render it need- 
less to adduce any further argument to convince the intelli- 
gent reader that the Italian bard should be better known in 
this country at the present day than he is. We do not urge 
this because we think that any lack of gallantry is among the 
faults of our people. It is generally conceded, even by those 
most disposed to criticise us, that by no people is woman treated 
with more respect and consideration. But Petrarch presents 
the passion of love in a more refined and chaste form than 
any other poet ; he, more than any other writer, may be said 
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to have cultivated it so as to develop all its beauties without 
in any way marring its essential attributes. What is more, it 
is impossible to peruse his sonnets with ordinary care without 
feeling convinced that selfishness is incompatible with love. 
No lesson is more strongly inculcated by Petrarch than that 
it is but a spurious love which has no better foundation than 
lust or money, or both. It is because he thus towers far above 
all other votaries of the amatory muse that more ladies have 
translated Petrarch than any other poet. Nor have any been 
more successful in rendering his tenderest and happiest effu- 
sions. Thus, among those who have given English ver- 
sions of more or less of Petrarch’s sonnets, are Lady Dacre, 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Anna Hume, Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Wrot- 
tesley, and Miss Wollaston. The translations of some of these 
ladies are at once the most faithful and most elegant we have 
seen in any language. 

The family of Petrarch had long occupied a respectable 
rank in Florence. His paternal ancestors for several genera- 
tions were notaries. His father, Petracco (diminutive of 
Peter), being a member of the Ghibelline, or White party, was 
expelled from his native city, like Dante and many other dis- 
tinguished Florentines. As some plausible pretext was re- 
quired at this time for the ostracism of men of influence, 
Petracco was accused of having officially issued a false deed. 
For this he was brought to trial, and a trial under such cir- 
cumstances was necessarily a condemnation. Then the highest 
peualty prescribed by the law was equally a matter of course. 
Accordingly, Petracco was sentenced to pay a fine of one 
thousand /ére, and, if thissum was not paid within ten days, 
to have his hand cut off. Since he was placed under no re- 
straint in the meantime, it is sufficiently evident that all the 
party in power wanted was to get rid of one whose influence 
they had occasion to fear. Of course the notary did not wait 
to have his hand cut off, but fled as quickly as possible, taking 
with him his wife, Eletta Canigeani. 

Petracco first found an asylum at Arezzo, in Tuscany. 
Here he intended to remain until his party returned to power. 
Soon after they attempted to take Florence by assault, but 
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were repulsed. Petracco having taken part in the attack, not 
only made his chance of returning to his native city more 
hopeless than ever, but also rendered it dangerous, if not im- 
possible, for him to reside anywhere within the jurisdiction of 
the republic. 

That upon which the attack was made on Florence was, 
however, by no means an inauspicious time for the family, 
since it was on the same night, between the 19th and 20th of 
July, 1504, Francesco Petrarch was born. For several years 
after the birth of the future poet his father was obliged to 
wander about from place to place, often finding it difficult to 
secure for his family even the necessaries of life. 

Partly because Eletta, Petrarch’s mother, was not included 
in the sentence passed on her husband, and partly because she 
had the advantage of belonging to one of the most distin- 
guished families in Florence, she was soon permitted to reside 
on a small property belonging to her husband, at Ancisa, on 
the banks of the Arno, fourteen miles from Florence. Pe- 
tracco visited his wife by stealth as often as possible, and con- 
tinued to do so for seven years. During this time they had 
two other children; but one died in infaney, the other, named 
Gherardo, was educated with Petrarch. 

Wearied with this sort of life—being still exposed to 
serious risk in visiting his wife and family —Petracco removed 
to Pisa, where he was svon joined by his wife and children. 
Petrarch was now eight years old, and nearly all his numerous 
biographers declare that, thanks to the intelligence and affee- 
tionate care of his mother, he had learned more than the ma- 
jority of those twice his age who were sent to the best schools. 
The stay of the family at Pisa was but brief, Petracco having 
been disappointed in certain expectations which some of his 
friends had led him to indulge. 

But even the few months he remained at Pisa exercised a 
considerable intluence on the destiny of Petrarch, for it was 
there he received his first lessons from the old grammarian, 
Convennole da Prato. Young as he was when placed under 
the tuition of this man, he had the perception to see that 


he was but a common-place educator. Le frequently alludes 
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to him in speaking of his early struggles. At no time 


did he regard him as any better fountain of knowledge than 
one that could be easily exhausted. At the same time he pays 
him what may be regarded as a solid compliment, for he com- 
pares him to a whetstone, which is indeed blunt itself, but 
sharpens the appropriate metal brought in contact with it. But 
this scarcely does the old grammarian justice, for Petrarch 
had not been more than a month under his tuition when he 
predicted with the utmost confidence that he was destined to 
attain eminence as a thinker. The prediction was very grati- 
fying to his mother, and she had strong faith in it. But it 
was different with his father, who did not wish him to have 
any nobler or more profound thoughts than those relating to 
his own profession and those of his ancestors for ages. Eletta, see- 
ing that her husband was intent on making Petrarch a notary, 
although the profession had served his own purpose but indiffer- 
ently, did not venture to oppose him, but suggested that, 
since he had a partiality for a connection with the courts, there 
might be an improvement in having their son educated as an 
advocate. To this’ Petracco readily assented, so that the future 
poet was scarcely nine years old when it was decided to use 
every possible effort to have him properly educated for the 
bar. 

Failing to secure a position at Pisa which would enable 
him to secure a comfortable support for his family, Petraceo 
resolved to try his fortune elsewhere; and Avignon being the 
residence of the pope at this time, large numbers of Italians 
resorted to it in the hope of being able to gratify their ambi- 
tion for honors or preferments, he removed thither in 1313. 
But, finding it too luxurious a place for one of his slender 
means, with a family to support, as soon as he was able to 
make suitable arrangements for that purpose, he took up his 
residence at Carpentras, a small, quiet town, which, while liv- 
ing was cheap in it, placed him within easy reach of the great 
centre of influence, power, and wealth. 

In all the wanderings of the family, whatever privations 
they suffered, Eletta never neglected the education of her son. 
Sickness alone—utter inability—prevented her from giving 
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her daily lessons to Petrarch. In short, such was her fond and 
thoughtful solicitude for his welfare, in all the vicissitudes 
through which she had to pass as a wandering exile, it is not 
to be wondered at that no man ever entertained a higher idea 
of the unselfish devotion and generosity of woman than 
he. For he has not merely immortalized Laura; by com- 
mon consent of enlightened mankind for many generations, if 
ever a mortal has been made divine by human genius, Laura 
may justly be ranked among the divinities, as an illustra- 
tion of all those virtues, qualities, and personal charms which 
render woman at once an object of respect and esteem, admi- 
ration and love. 

But those hitherto unacquainted with the story of Petrarch, 
if any such there be among our readers, must not be made to 
anticipate incidents and events which can be adequately ap- 
preciated only in their natural order. Although Convennole 
da Prato was, as we are informed, not a brilliant educator, it 
was no slight source of pleasure both to Petrarch and his 
mother that the old grammarian also was induced to remove 
to Carpentras, for he immediately resumed his lessons to the 
young poet. Thus while Convennole instructed Petrarch in 
grammar, rhetoric, aud logic, his mother instructed him in 
ethics, and at the same time imbned his mind with the pre- 
cepts of religion. Some of the poet’s biographers give the 
lady the further credit of being the best Latin teacher he ever 
had, adding that to her he was indebted for that thorough 
knowledge of that noble tongue which enabled him to write in 
it with such classical elegance and precision, and induced him 
to write so many of his works in it, especially those which he 
considered most important and most likely to endure. We 
shall see, as we proceed, that if Petrarch was mistaken as to 
the effect on his own fameof composing so many of his works 
in Latin, it was not the less true that his taste and love for that 
noble tongue were of incalculable benetit to literature. True, 
Dante had done a good deal for the revival of letters before 
Petrarch, but the efforts of the former in that direction were 
trifling in themselves and in their results compared to those of 
the latter; for it should be remembered that the world is in- 
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debted to Petrarch for the discovery of several classic manu- 
scripts long supposed to be hopelessly lost. Suffice it to men- 
tion here Quintilian’s /nstitutes of Oratory, which he discov- 
ered at Arezzo, the Fumiliar Epistles of Cicero, which he 
discovered at Verona, and Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, which 
he found among a quantity of rubbish offered for sale by a 
coachman at Venice as matter for lining trunks. Had his 
studies and researches resulted in nothing more than bring- 
ing these priceless works to light, not to mention the active and 
enthusiastic part he took during a period of nearly half a cen- 
tury in contributing in every way in his power to the estab- 
lishment of colleges and libraries, he would have had a strong 
claim on modern civilization. 

At the outset, Petracco, who had some taste for learning 
himself, was proud of the progress made by Petrarch in Latin. 
The young poet’s admiration for Cicero was particularly grati- 
fying to him, as it led him to hope that the study of the great 
Roman orator and advocate would inspire his son with a love 
for the law. It was under this impression that he sent Pe- 
trarch to the University of Montpellier, at the age of fifteen 
(1318). But it was not long before he became satisfied that it 
was an erroneous impression, and therefore entirely altered 
his wishes in that respect. He went so far in his efforts to 
modify the tastes and aspirations of Petrarch as to request his 
tutors at the university to prohibit him altogether from the 
study of the classics. It is, however, but justice to the hon- 
est notary to remember that he did not do this until he found 
that for every hour Petrarch devoted to the study of law 
he devoted at least twelve hours to the study of Virgil and 
Cicero ; and, asis generally the case in such circumstances, it 
was in vain the professors of the university tried to divert his 
attention from ancient Roman literature to modern French 
law. While his fellow-students found it sufficiently difficult 
and irksome to study the grammar, in connection with such 
selections from the easier classics as were given in the text- 
books of the day, the young poet delighted in reading the 
neid of Virgil and the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero in 
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regarded by his countrymen as the most tender and harmoni- 
ous of all the lyrical poets who had written in Italian before 
Petrarch. Cino de Pistoia performed his duty faithfully as a 
professor of law by doing all in his power to induce his new 
pupil to carry out the wishes of his father, and the object of 
his being sent to the university. Tinding this in vain, he en- 
abled Petrarch to avail himself to the fullest extent of his 
literary culture, which proved to be of a high order. He, too, 
had the perception to see that Petrarch was destined to become 
illustrious. It is easy to understand how much delighted the 
young poet was with the society of one capable of S\ mpathiz- 
ing with him in his taste for classical literature as well as for 
poetry. But while Petrarch is congratulating himself on his 
good fortune in forming the acquaintal ce and caining the 
eood-will and esteem of one in every respect s congenial, he 


receives the sad intelligence of the death of his mother. The 


readel is alreacly aw ire that there could have been ho kinder 
or better mother than letta. Petrarch fully appre ‘lated her 
worth. ana ra now prot mundly erieved., S eral ol his 


biographers are of opinion that the monodyv he wrote on her 


death was among his earliest lvrieal efforts. There isa copy of 
it in his own hand vriting still extant in the | hiversity of 
Bologna. i extend 


e , 1 
s to thirty-four verses—-one Tor each vear 
cr eCariy death being at addi ional source of 


. = ' “| 
‘rief, not only to her son and her whole family, but to all 


eC! ved ( 11 asure of er net tance 
, , ‘ : : —_— , 
We have already alluded to the intluence exercised on 
r > P e " ] } { 4 ] > . r 
i ACL t)4 In CXCIMPlaryv aay, and ol tS ObDVI us tendeney 
to vive | an impress of the female character in the 
hh rhest degree Tavorablie. \t once beautiful, modest, affec- 


: P it A a . > Bite! olteaes 
Tiohute, sell-denviny, and posse ssed of liberal culture and a 


rood understandin ~1f Was not strange that a son to whom 


she Vas alWavs sO devoted and indulgent sh uld easily be- 
lie e that one whom he re carded as resembling he rin some 
of her best characteristics was worthy of the highest admira- 


tion and of the strongest and most lasting affection of which the 
human mind is capable. Those who regard the passion of 


Petrarch for Laura as too deep and erand in its portraiture 
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and too remarkable in its history to be genuine, should bear 
in mind the character of the gentle and good Eletta, to whom 
the poet owed so much. Then the grief of Petrarch for the 
loss of such a mother was but little assuaged when the news 
was brought him that his father also was dead, his death 
having undoubtedly been hastened by that of the faithful and 
tender companion of his wanderings, and the patient, cheerful 
participator in his privations and sorrows. Altogether apart 
from the loss of his mother, the poet could not now remember 
without bitter pangs how fondly anxious the old man had 
always been, while wandering, often in poverty, from place to 
place, to secure for him the highest order of education attain- 
able in his time. Poor as Petracco was he always managed 
to secure his son his place at the university. Now, when he 
was no more, Petrarch found it necessary to leave Bologna. 
He returned to Avignon, accompanied by his brother Gherardo. 
All the property left them by their father was but trifling, 
but such as it was they had but a small part of it to get, the 
executors having betrayed their trust. What Petrarch was 
most anxious about was a MS. of Cicero, which his father had 
always highly prized. Neferring, in one of his letters, to this 
condition of affairs, Petrarch says: “'The guardians, eager to 
appropriate what they esteemed the more valuable effects, had 
fortunately left this MS. as a thing of no value.” 

The two brothers, finding themselves thus almost penniless, 
and seeing no prospect of securing an honorable maintenance 
otherwise, decide on entering the church, and are readily 
accepted. Petrarch was now in his twenty-second year. If 
it be true that the combined influences of culture and adversity 
soften the heart, it may well be believed that that of the poet 
was now in a tender, impressible state. And so the fact 
proved. He was not quite twenty-three when the event oc- 
curred which was the most important in his life in its effect 
on his genius. While attending early mass on the 6th of 
April, 1327, at the church of St. Clara, at Avignon, he was 
struck with the beauty of a young lady who happened to be 
near him. Petrarch relates that the lady who thus made an 
impression on him, which, sudden as it was, could never be 
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effaced, was a little younger than himself, and dressed in a 
green mantle sprinkled with violets, on which her golden hair 
fell in plaited tresses. This is the lady in whose history the 
world has now felt so lively an interest for nearly five 
centuries, as Petrarch’s Laura; this is the name so familiar 
even to the echo of every beautiful valley in all countries in 
which the tenderer emotions of our nature receive any cul- 
ture. 

It is impossible to doubt that Laura possessed great per- 
sonal charms. There is sufficient evidence of this, altogether 
independently of the numerous compliments paid to her beauty 
by her lover; althongh, much as Petrarch praises her physical 
attractions, he is still more enthusiastic in praising her mod- 
esty and virtue. Of all the biographers who have attempted 
to group her various characteristics, both physical and mental, 
so as to form a complete and faithful portrait, Ginguené seems 
to us the most successful, and accordingly we transcribe his 


description in his own words : 


**Ses yeux, étaient 4 la fois brillants et tendres, ses sourcils noirs et 
ses cheveaux blondes, son teint blane et animé, se taille fine, souple et 
légére : Sa démarehe, son air avient quelque chose de céleste. Une 
grace noble et facile régnait dans toute sa personne. Ses regards 
étaient pleins de gaieté, dhonnéteté, de douceur. Rien de si expressif 
que sa physionomie, de si modeste que son maintien, de si angélique 
et de si touchant que le son de sa voix. Sa modestie ne l’empéchait 
pas de prenche soin de sa parure, de se mettre avec gofit, et lorsqu’il 
le fallait, avec magnificence. Souvent l’éclat de sa belle chevelure 
etait relevé d’or ou de perles; plus souvent elle n’y mélait que des 
fleurs. Dans les fétes et dans le grand monde elle portait une robe 
verte parsemée d’etoilles d’or, ou une robe couleur de pourpre, bordée 
Wazur semé de roses, ou enrichie d’or et de pierreri: 8. Chez elle et 
avec ses compagnes, délivrée de ce luxe dont on faissait une loi dans 
des cercles de cardinaux, de prélats et 4 la cour d’un pape, elle 
préférait dans ses habits une élégante simplicité.’’* 


There are circumstances in the story of Laura which are 


much more remarkable than the passion which she inspired by 


* Ginguené J/ist. Litt. d’ Italie, t. 11, p. 342. 
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her beauty, accomplishments, and amiable qualities. It is a 
disputed point among those who have most thoroughly inves- 
tigated the subject whether the lady was married or remained 
single; but the preponderance of evidence is undoubtedly in 
favor of the former. This, however, is by no means the stran- 
gest fact in the history of Petrarch and Laura. It is not 
more so than the love of Dante for Beatrice, or the love of 
Goethe for Frau Von Stein, and many other loves indulged by 
those who have bestowed, perhaps, too much thought and ad- 
miration on the beautiful and fascinating portraitures of the 
Classic poets. 

But the case of Petrarch is unique, at least in oue particu- 
lar. There have been instances in all ages of distinguished 
men being known to be in love with the wives of their neigh- 
bors without exciting any serious resentments. But the case of 
Petrarch is the only well-anthenticated one in which a descend- 
ant of the husband whose wife had been the object of such a 
passion lias come forward to claim that distinction as an honor 
to his family. This the Abbé de Sade has boldly and ably 
done in his elaborate Memoir: 8 pour la Vie di Petrarque 2 
and, what is more, it is now almost universally admitted that 
by his learned and careful researches he has settled the ques- 
tien 

Another curious feature of the controversy is, that while 
the Abbé devotes so much labor and time to claiming for his 
ancestor the honor of having a wife who was beloved by Pe- 
trarch, he tells us, that that ancestor himself regarded the 
whole matter in a very different light—that, in fact. he 
was so jealous with Laura on account of the passion of 
Petrarch for her that his reproaches caused her many a 
bitter tear. The main facts put forward by the Abbé may be 
briefly stated thus: Laura was of ancient and noble extrac 
tion. She was the daughter of Audibert de Noves by his wife 
Esmessenda, born at Avignon, probably in 1308 ; she inherited a 
considerable fortune, and was married in 1325 to Ilugh de 
Sade, by whom she had eleven children. The lady was already 


married when Petrarch first saw her and was smitten bv her 
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charms.* Although the amour was carried on throughout her 


married life, and the love of Petrarch terminated only with 


his life, it was nevertheless we passion honnéte. “In order 
to keep alive the ardor of his passion,” says the Abbé, “ Laura 
thought proper to feign a coldness of demeanor, and to show 
some marks of rigor; for by this succession of kindness and 
reserve, she contrived, though a woman of sensibility and prn- 
dence, to enslave the createst poet of the ave, without the 
smallest iimputation on her character.”+ Ail these facts and 
allegations the Abbe supports with strong arguinents—certain- 
ly by more solid arguments than those adduced either by those 
who maintain that Laura was an allegorical personage, those 
who claim that she is to be regarded as a type of the Virgin 
Mary, or those who allege that, after all, Petrarch was a happy 


lover, and that his mistress Was accustomed to meet him in 


* It is related by several of Petrarch’s biographers that soon after Charles 


of Luxemburg was made emperor he visited Avignon ; aud that, being aware 
of the celebrity of Laura, and meeting her at a ball, he went up to her and 
kissed her forehead and her eyes. Referring to this, her lover says: 
‘* This sweet and strange action filled me with envy.” There are not many 
lovers at the present day who would regard such an ‘‘ action” as a ‘*‘ sweet” 
one. Still the story is not incredible, for if the admiration of the poet for 
his wife flattered the vanity of Hugh de Sade, there is no reason why the 
admiration of the emperor for the same lady should not flatter the vanity of 
Petrarch, especially as no one had a stronger faith than he in the “ divine 
right * of kings and emperors. 


+ Among those who have ably opposed the claim of De Sade, and at the 
game time maintained the purity of Petrarch’s love, is Aletander Fraser 
Tyler, who has written an elaborate paper on the subject in the fifth volume 
of the Transactions of the Edinburgh Royal Society. The chief value of 
this, however, consists in the pains the author takes to show that Petrarch 
was not merely a poet, but the universal genius of his time. ‘*'The works 
of Petrarch,” says Mr. Tyler, “bear evidence of his ability asa politician, 
theologian, and philosopher, and it is in these characters that he appears to 
have been chiefly distinguished by his contemporaries; but it is not on these 
foundations that the lasting structure of his fame has been reared. It is to 
those incomparable verses, in which he has celebrated the accomplishments, 
and bewuailed the fate, of the beautiful Laura, that Petrarch has been indebted 
for his permanent reputation. The history of the poet’s passion for his 
lovely mistress must ever be regarded as forming the most interesting por- 


tion of his 


innals,”” 
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that delightful Valley of Vaucluse, which he has also invested 
with undying fame. 

llaving thus presented the Abb.’s theory in miniature, we 
now proceed to give an outline of his arguments. In the an- 
cient manuscript of Virgil, which was the favorite book of 
Petrarch, the one which he read oftenest and with most delight, 


has been found a note in Latin, on the margin, in the hand 


he lady's death. Some 


writing of Laura’s lover, bewailing 1 
have denied the genuineness of this note, but without any 
stronger reason than that it is incompatible with their own theo 
ries. At the present day, however, it is generally, if not uni 
versally, regarded as the first outpouring of the poet on hearing 
ol the death ol his mistress, before he CuO ild 5 ufliciently col- 
pose his thoughts for those beautiful sonnets, in which, subse 
quently, he so tenderly mourns her loss. The following is as 
nearly literal a translation of that famous obituary as the idio- 
matic differences between Latin and Enelish render poss. ble 
and proper , for the benefit of those sufficiently acquainted 
with the original, we transeribe it at the bottom of the page, 
so that those who, like certain heads of universities, have an 


antipathy to the Roman tongue, may pass it by, and still know all 


that is necessary to be known about Petrarcli’s passion for Laura: 


‘Laura, illustrious for her virtues, and for a long time celebrated 
in my verses, for the first time appeared to my eyes on the 6th of 
April, 1327, in the church of St. Clara, at the first hour of the day. 
I was then in my youth. Im the same city, and at the same hour, in 
the year 1548, this luminary disappeared from our world. I was then 
at Verona, ignorant of my wretched situation. Her chaste and 
beautiful body was buried the same day, after vespers, in the church 
of the Cordeliers. Her soul returned to its native mansion in heaven. 
[ have written this with a pleasure mixed with bitterness, to retrace 
the melancholy remembrance of ‘my great loss.’ This loss convinces 
me that I have nothing now left worth living for, since the strongest 
eord of my life is broken. By the grace of God, I shall easily re- 
nounce a world where my hopes have been vain and perishing. It is 
time for me to fly from Babylon when the knot that bound me to it is 
untied.’”* 


* ** Laura, propriis virtutibus illustris, et meis longum celebrata carmini- 


bus, primum oculis meis apparuit sub primuin adolescentix mez tempus, 
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The precious manuscript in which this note was written 
belonged for nearly two centuries to the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, but belongs now, or at least did belong recently, to the 
Imperial Library at Paris. On the same manuscript other 
obituary notes have been found in the same handwriting, 
including one on the poet’s only son, and several other dear 
friends. These are so incontestably in the handwriting of 
Petrarch that they are regarded by all competent, impartial 
judges as confirming the authenticity of the note on Laura. 
The one on his son is particularly interesting, showing, as it 
does, that the young man caused him no slight trouble and 
anxiety, and was deeply mourned by him when he died. That 
also we copy below, as affording more than one lesson for the 
classical student.* 

The Abbé proceeds to inform the reader that two hundred 
years after this period Maurice de Seves, an antiquary of 
Lyons, made a search in the church of the Cordeliers for the 
tomb of Laura. In the burial-place of the Sade family he 
discovered a plain stone which, although without any inscrip- 


anno Domini 1327, die 6 mensis Aprilis, in ecclesia Sanctz Clare, Avenione, 
hora matutina; et in eadem civitate, eodem mense Aprilis, eodem sexto, 
eadem hora prima. Anno autem 1348, ab hac luce lux illa subtracta est: 
quum ego forte tune Veronez essem, heu fati mei nescius! Rumor autem 

felix, per litteras Ludovici mei, me Parmez repperit, anno eodem, mense 
majo, die 19, mane. Corpus illud castissimum atque pulcherrimum in 
loco fratrum Minorum repositum est, ipso die mortis, ad vesperam. 
Animam quiden ejus, ut de Africano ait Seneca, in Celum, unde erat, 
rediisse mihi persuadeo Hoc autem ad acerbam rei memoriam amara 
quadam dulcedine scribere visum est, hoc potissimum loco qui spe sub oculis 
meis redit, ut cogitem nihil esse debere quod amplius mihi placeat in hac 
vita, et effracto majori laqueo tempus esse de Babylone fugiendi, crebra 
horum inspectione ac fugacissime etatis wxstimatione commoneat. Quod 
previa Dei gratia facile erit, prateriti temporis curas supervacuas, spes 
inanes, et incxpectatos exitus acritur et viriliter cogitanti.” 


* -- Johannes noster, homo natus ad laborem ad dolorem meum, et vivens 


gravibus atque perpetuis me curis exercuit, et acri dolore moriens vulneravit, 
qui cum paucos letos dies vidisset in vita sua, obiit in anno Dmi 1361, 
etatis suw xxiv. die Julii x. seu ix. medio noctis, inter diem Veneris et 
Sabatti Obiit autem Mlni, in illo publico excidio pestis insolito, que 
urbem illam hactenus immunem talibus malis nunc autem reperit atque 
invasit.” 
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tion, accorded with the description given by tradition of that 
placed over Laura. The grave was accordingly opened, and 
in addition to some bones a small casket of lead was found, 
fastened with a brass wire and containing a piece of parch- 
ment, and a bronze medal having on one side a miniature of a 
woman, and round it the four letters miu «1. The parchment 
contained a sonnet which,on being deciphered, proved to be one 
in praise of Laura. Though evidently not written by Petrarch, 
it was as evidently by some friend and admirer of the poet. 
At all events the only information it contained was that this 
“ereen and beautiful laurel sprang up and died in the city of 
Avignon.” 

The Abbé admits that neither the casket nor the parchment 
gives any intimation as to whether Laura was married or 
single, but he claims, with good reason, that the fact of her 
grave being in the part of the church belonging to the Sade 
fainily, is strong evidence by itself. Ile next proceeds to show 
that in his Latin works Petrarch always calls Laura mulier 
and jwmina (woman or matron), never virgo or puella (maiden 
or girl), and the argument is certainly a forcible one—much 
more so than the additional one which maintains that in his 
Italian works the poet calls her madonna or donna, and never 
virgine or donzella ; for the Italians are by no means so par- 
ticular in making these distinctions between matron and maid 
as the ancient Romans. 

In sonnets 162 and 185 Petrarch complains that jealousy 
often deprived him of the pleasure of seeing Laura. The 
Abbé holds that he could not have meant the jealousy of her 
parents, brothers or sisters, since the teri ge/osca¢ is never 
applied to them by any correct Italian writer o: speaker, 
Again the Abbé says, thatif Laura had been unmarried Petrarch 
would not have entitled the poem composed in honor of her 
Ti io if dl. lla Casteta, but Trionfo della Vergi vita. for all his 
examples are taken from married women, with the sole excep 
tion of a vestal virgin. Finally the Abbé claims that one of 
Petrarch’s dialogues with St. Augustine settles the question as 
to Laura’s marriage, since in it the poet expresses his regret 


that Laura’s constitution had been exhausted by frequent child 
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bearing—corpus ejus crebies partubus exhaustum. This might 
reasonably have been said of a lady by no means robust, who 
had eleven children. In several of the earlier manuscripts 
partubus is abbreviated to ptubs. This, the Abbé thinks, 
makes his case all the stronger, because it is in accordance 
with the characteristic modesty of Petrarch. And here he 
had two reasons for avoiding to write out in full a word which 
some m‘g'it regard as indelicate ; he was afraid of offending 
Laura by using such, and he believed that an indelicate word 
should not be used in a dialogue with a saint like Augus- 
tine.* 

[lis opponents, however, take a different view of the case. 
They cannot deny the abbreviation, but they maintain that it 
is not that of partubus, but of perturbationthus—mental dis- 
quietude At one time the dispute became so warm that the 
question was submitted to experts, men who were at once good 
latinists and experienced manuscript students, and the result 
was that Caperonnier, Boudet and Bezot, of the King’s Li- 
brary at Paris, confirmed the reading of the Abbé as cor- 
rect. 

[t would lead us too far to give even the most cursory exami 
nation of the various other criticisms made on his arguments, 
either by those who claim that Laura was a heartless, coquettish 
maid, those who maintain that she was a prudish maid who 
never meant to marry any one, or those who, while insisting 
that she was never married, are equally positive in alleging 


that she was in every sense the willing mistress of Petrarch. 


* Some who oppose the theory of the Abbé place much stress on the fact 
that nowhere does the poet speak of any of Laura’s children, or of her hus- 
band. Others who accept that theory blame Petrarch for the omission. He 
is also censured for having made no reference in any of his sonnets to his 
daughter, Francesca, who was the solace of his old age, and whom Boccacio 
praises, in one of his most interesting letters, for her beauty, sweetness of 
disposition, and modesty. But there is nothing in either circumstance 
incompatible with his being kind and affectionate ; on the contrary, both, 
taken in connection with the poet’s comparative indifference to the charms 
of other ladies, only prove the more conclusively the all-absorbing character 
of his passion for Laura. 
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But even if the limits of our article permitted us to scrutinize 
these various theories, it would be needless to do so at the present 
day, since, as we have already remarked, the opinion now almost 
universally entertained by critics and biographers is that Laura 
was a marricd woman—a molest and prudent, though beau 
tiful and kind-hearted, matron. And this is almost to say, in 
other words, that the Abbé de Sade may be regarded as 
having fully succeeded in proving. that whatever honor there 
was tu the husband of Laura in having a wife capable of 
inspiring such a passion as that of Petrarch, that honor is due 
to Hugh de Sade, and proportionately to the whole De Sade 
faiily. 

But there is one of his theories which we think it must 
be admitted the good Abbé has not proved, namely, that 
his honored ancestor was a very jealous man. Lad he been 
jealous at all it would have been scarcely possible for his wife 
to have had interviews with Petrarch so often as she ¢ mfessedly 
had, those interviews sometimes occurring at her own house, 
sometimes at the residences of mutual friends,and sometimes in 
the beautiful Valley of Vaucluse. Still less could she have 
opeuly received frequent presents from her lover; not to men- 
tion those beautiful and tender sonnets, so full of passion, of 
which there must have been a new one alimost every day for a 
long period, and of which neither the author nor the subject 
was unknown to any intelligent citizen of Avignon. The 
‘lear inference from all these circumstances is that Ilueh de 


CO d Abbe 


Sade viewed the whole matter pretty much as the 


has done. The vanity of the former was flattered by the love 
of 0 d stinvuished a nan for his \\ fe. Let those wh ) revard 
this as improbable ask themselves, is it anvthing more so than 


the course of the Abbé would have seemed to those unae- 
qutainted vith the facts ? Weare bound to believe that if the 
atter had a wife he would have felt honored on finding that 
so vreat a man as Petrarch, or even one not quite so great, was 
in love with her, in the habit of writing sonnets proclaiming 
t] { love lo the world, praising the charms, both physical 
and intellectual, which inspired it,and at the same time in 


‘the purpose of 
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expostulating with her on her cruelty!* Since all this would 
evidently have been a source of delight to the descendant, 
why may it not be believed that it was equally so to the 
ancestor, except it be held that the Sade family have become 
more philosophical, less sensitive and less selfish in the nine- 
teenth century, in affairs of the heart, than they were at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Leaving this problem to be solved by those who have more 
time and inclination to discuss it than we have, we proceed to 
show that, however profound was the passion of Petrarch for 
Laura, it allowed him sufficient time not only to write copi- 
ously and elegantly on various other subjects as well as love, 
but also to gain the esteem and friendship of kings and empe- 
rors, bishops and archbishops, cardinals and popes. On reach- 
ing this stage of our discussion the first fact that occurs to 
us is that whatever were the relations between Petrarch and 
Laura they caused no public scandal. Otherwise the poet 
would not have been openly admired and petted as he was by 
s0 many of the highest dignitaries of the church, including 
three successive popes. It should be remembered that, not 
only did more than one pontiff and several cardinals eagerly 
seek his society while his passion for Laura was at its maxi- 
mum height and most generally known; he was also favored 
with several benefices in the church, and still more important 
honors were offered to him which he did not accept. Instance 
the position of Apostolic Secretary, offered to him, it seeins, 


by more than one pope, but declined, because it would 


* If we are to believe the poet himself, and there seems no good reason why 
we should not, he never loved any other woman; although he admits more 
than once that he was from time to time on terms of close intimacy with 
several. Be this as it may, we find in sonnet xvii. the following : 

E, se di lui forse altra donna spera, 
Vive in speranza debole e fullace, 


Mio. pe rche sdegno cio ch’ a voi dispiciace, etc. 


If any othe r hoje g to find 
That love in me which you despise, 
Ah! let her leave the hope behind ; 


I hold from al what you alone should prize. 
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occupy more of his time than he was willing to divert 
from his favorite studies. True, both his Latin and 
Italian poems contain many severe sarcasms on the papacy. 
He it was who first called the spiritual capital of Christendom 
the modern Babylon. This, indeed, is the name he most fre- 
quently calls Avignon, the corruption of which he denounces 
in many « fine sonnet, and in language as unequivocal as ever 
Luther, Calvin, or John Knox has applied to papal Rome. 

His being an arclideacon, canon, prior, ete., did not prevent 
him from freely criticising the condition of the church in prose 
as well as in poetry, in Latin®* as wellas in Italian. Thus com- 
paring the two spiritual capitals with each other, he says that in 
great Rome there were ¢7o lions, in little Avignon there are edevren 
—Cum in magna Roma duo fuerint /eones,in parva Avignone 
sunt wadecim. Petrarch, like Luther, had expected great 
things from the general Jubilee, but the former, like the 
latter, tells us that he saw certain things at the Jubilee which 
excited his hatred much more than his pleasure—Post Jubi- 
lixum sic me adauc viridem, pestis ille deseruit, ut incom- 
parihiles mayis odi mihi sit quam Suerit voluptati. What 
disgusted Petrarch most was the consecration toa bishopric 
of a person notoriously and ridiculously unfit to be a deacon. 
This consecration the poet does not hesitate to stigmatize as a 
farce, and in one of his letters to Rienzi he assigns it as one 
of his reasons for declining the position of Latin secretary to 
the Sacred College. In another letter written to his friend, 


* In the sixth and seventh of his Latin eclogues, Petrarch exhibits 
Clement VI. in the character of Mitio, and makes St. Peter reproach him, 
under the name of Pamphilius, for the condition in which he keeps his flock. 
He also inquires rather sarcastically what he has done with the great wealth 
intrusted to him. Mitio replies that he has kept the gold arising from the 
sale of the lambs, and that he has given the milk to certain friends of his. As 
for the rams and goats, they played their usual gambols in the meadow, and 
as long as they let him alone he was content to look on at their perform- 
ances. This satire had not been long written when some officious person 
called the attention of the Pope to it. But Clement VI., who was himself a 
scholar, a man of fine taste, and at the same time possessed of good sense 
and a kind disposition, instead of resenting the freedom of the poet, con- 
ferred on him the rich priory of Migliorino. 
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Cardinal Colonna. \\ hom he revered and loved. he deseribes 
one of the bishops whose consecration he had witnessed. This 
person had, it seems, purchased a connection with a certain 
nominal college by money made in manufacturing bad aqua 
vite, so that he might thereby get the reputation of being a 
learned man. [lis next care was to secure a recommendation 
from his archbishop, for which he was also understood to have 
paid handsomely. The name of this divine was Coriguro and 
that of his see Veuorzo, as if the poet, satirist and archdeacon 
had indulged in prophecy in regard to a certain divine, college 
and diocese of our own timeand country. But the Latin letters 
of Petrarch can be seen but by few at the present day. There 
is not much use in quoting them in the original, and if trans- 
lated extracts be given their genuineness will be denied by 
those whom they describe but too faithfully. But it is different 
with those sonnets inspired by “consecrations” of the kind 
alluded to; the authenticity of the sonnets cannot be denied. 
One of these (ev.) opens thus: 
** May fire from heaven rain down upon thy head, 

Thou most accurst ; who simple fare casts by, 

Made rich and great by others’ poverty ; 

How dost thou glory in thy vile misdeed ! 

Nest of all treachery, in which is bred 

Whate’er of sin now through the world doth fly ; 


Of wine the slave, of sloth, of gluttony ; 


With sensuality’s excesses fed !” * 


Still worse, if possible, is sonnet evi. : 


‘Covetous Babylon, of wrath divine 
By its worst crimes has drained the full cup now, 
And for its future Gods to whom to bow, 


Not pow’r nor wisdom ta’en, but lust and wine.” 


* 


Famma dol ciel sulle tue trecce piova, 
Malvagia, chedal fiume, e dalle gheond: 
Per l’altru’ impoverir se’ ricca e gronde, 
Poi che di mal oprar tonto ti giova! 
Nido di tradunenti, in cui si cova 
Suanto mal per lo mondi ogyi si spande, 
Di vin serva, dilette, edi vivande, 

In cui Inssuria fa l’ultima prova ! 
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Allnding to the hideous shame of elevating ignorance and 
depravity, while allowing real merit, piety and worth to die in 


obscurity and neglect, the poet proceeds (sonnet cvil.) : 


‘*O furnace of deceits, O prison dire, 
Where good roots die and the ill weed grows a tree,” etc.* 


It is but fair to admit that it does honor to the princes of the 
church in those days, whatever their faults may have been, 
that, far from entertaining any spite against the satirist of the 
popedom and of the alleged licentiousness prevailing at the 
papal court, they never treated him otherwise than kindly 
aud generously. Nor was any one more honored at his death 


by the church than Petrarch.4 


+ 


Oh fucina d@’ingami, oh prigion dira, 

Ove I’ ben more, e ’| mal si nutre e cria, etc. 

+ The reader will be the better able to appreciate the kind indulgence 
thus allowed to Petrarch, both throughout life and in death, if he will only 
ask himself how little indulgence would be allowed at the present day by 
many who call themselves princes of the church, even to those who merely 
differ in opinion with them, if they had one tenth the power to gratify their 
resentments which the contemporaries of Petrarch had. Not, indeed, but 
there are learned, liberal, and generous catholic prelates at the present day. 


Nay, there are such in the United States, but for some time past it has 


seemed as if the Sacred College had come to the conclusion that there 
are some of our dioceses and archdioceses which, having long had the 


benefit of princes of the church worthy in every respect of the name, 
should now be content with ‘‘ princes’ who are so only by a very 
great stretch of conventional courtesy, in the same way as men not qualified, 
either by nature or education, for corporals, are sometimes dubbed generals. 


There is, however, one recent instance in which a good prelate has succeeded a 
good prelate, although we cannot see that the new prince sustains the princely 
character quite so well as the old Be this as it may, it would be downright 
burlesque to compare some of our bishops and archbishops with those who 
both loved and honored Petrarch for any other purpose than that of contrast- 
ing the new with the old in every essential quality, and thereby showing 
how wonderfully easy it is to please American catholics at the present day 


in the matter of princes of the 


‘hurch, and what a strange anomaly it is 


that the ve 


classes who only afew brief years a ro ind gnantly denounced, 
and finally extinguished Know-Nothingism in politics, now submit quietly, if 


not admiringly, to Know-Nothingism in religion in its most palpable and 
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No one could have a warmer or better friend than Car- 
dinal Colonna was to Petrarch for more than a quarter of a 
century. For many years the generous churchman had the 
poet to reside with him, invariably treating him with all possi- 
ble kindness and consideration. When Petrarch left him 
even to visit a friend he was impatient for his return, and 
when he left finally the good cardinal mourned after him as a 
fond parent would after a favorite son. Archbishop Visconti 
was scarcely less attached to him. Nor were these learned 
aud good prelates merely willing to afford him an asylum— 
they were not merely anxious to have him with them for their 
own glory, or for the purpose of availing themselves of his 
learning and genius. Each did him every possible service. 
Thus, through the influence of one, he is elected canon of 
Parma in 1346; through the influence of the other he is made 
canon of Padua in 1849; and through the influence of both 
combined he is made archdeacon of Parma one year later. 

In short, it was through the influence of Colonna and 
Visconti that three successive popes sent letters to Petrarch 
earnestly inviting him to visit them: nay, it was they—one or 
both—who first gained him the friendship of King Robert of 
Naples, the most enlightened sovereign of his time, who was 
so anxious to gratify the poet in every possible way that he 
had him crowned at Rome, as Laureate, in 1340.* If, ina word. 
it be remembered that while he received various preferments, 
not only were those in power in the church—its real princes 

-well aware of Petrarch’s passion for Laura, a married wo- 
man, but also aware that he had two illegitimate children, 
John and Francesca, and aware, moreover, of his sarcasms on 


more than one of the popes, it must be admitted that if he 


* One of Petrarch’s most faithful biographers describes his coronation as 
follows: ‘* Revctu dela robe que le roi lui avait donnce, Petrarque marchait 
au milieu de six principaux citoyens de Rome, habill’s de vert, et préecdct 
par douze jeunes gens de quinze ans vétus d’ecarlate, choisis dan les meilleures 
maisons de la ville. Le s‘nateur Orso comte de l’Anguillara, ami de 
Petrarque, venait ensuite, accompagné des principaux du conseii de ville et 
suivi d'une foule innombrable, attirce par le spectacle d’une féte interrompue 
depuis tant de siecles.—Ginguené Hist. Litt., t. 11, p. 360. 
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had been known to be an angel sent directly from heaven and 
required by God to transgress certain moral laws to make him 
seem human, the church could hardly have treated him with 
more benevolent indulgence. But, in order to appreciate this 
liberality to its full extent, it will be necessary to bear in 
mind, further, that at this time the church was the repository 
of all learning, the sole fountain throughout Europe of pro- 
fan 2 as well as sacred knowledee, and, Moreover, the univer- 
sally recognized chief source of influence and power. 

True, there is abundant evidence that Petrarch lived and 
died + firm believer in the ( atholic relivion. We see proofs 
of the fact, even in his Latin memoranda, at the heads of his 
sonnets. Thus, for example, over one he writes: “ [ began 
this by the impulse of the Lord ( Domino pith if), 10th Sep- 
tember, at the dawn of day, after my matins 

This reminds us of an interesting passage in De Sade’s 
memoirs. ~ The pleasure of living his youth over again,” says 
the Abbé. “i eeting Laura iu e ery line, of examining the 
history of his own heart ; and perhaps the consciousness which, 
after all, rarely misleads authors, respecting the best of their 
works, induced the poet 7 Ais o/d age to vive to his love-verses 
a perfection which has never been attained by any other Ltalian 


writer. If the manuscripts did not still exist, it would be im- 


possible to imagine, or believe, the unwearied pains he has be- 
stowed on the correction of lis verses.” 

Yet in no poetry is art less apparent than in the sonnets of 
Petrarch: there is no other poetry whose charms the impres- 
sible reader Is more disposed to revard, without asking any 
questions, as the results of sudden and irresistible iuspiration. 

But we tind that our article has already exceeded the 
bounds we had preseribed for it. We cannot close, however, 
without presenting a few specimens of Petrarch’s amatory 

. Petrarque,” says Joubert, ** n’etait ni un libre penscurni un hérétique ; 


c’vtait un catholique convancu, regulier et mcme zlé dans les pratiques re- 


ligieuses, mais exempt de superstitions. Ses sentiments mod¢r's et eclairés 
qui se reconnaissent dans ses po sies se montrent surtout dans sa curieuse 
correspondance, quia tant de prix pour histoire politique et litteraire du 


quatorziome siecle Ne Dy iM, Art. / ¢trarque 
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poetry for the benetit of such of our readers as may not 
hitherto have had an opportunity of reading even his most 
celebrated works. We think we cannot more appropriately 
introduce the few extracts for which we can make room than 
by transcribing Campbell’s translation of Petrarch’s descrip- 
tion of Laura, sonnet ¢Xxvi.: 


‘In what ideal world or part of heaven 
Did nature find the model of that face 
And form, so fraught with loveliness and grace, 
In which, to our creation, she has given 
Her prime proof of creative power above ? 
What fountain nymph or goddess ever let 
Such lovely tresses float. of gold refined, 
Upon the breeze, or, in a single mind, 
Where have so many virtues ever met, 
E’en though those charms have slain my bosom’s weal ? 
He knows not love who has not seen her eyes 
urn when she sweetly speaks, or smiles, or sighs, 


Or how the power of love can hurt or heal.” 


This, it will be admitted, is above all praise. It were 
superfluous to point out its beauties; and yet even the bard 
of Hope has failed to render full justice to the original gem. 
In one of the volumes before us there is a fine engraved 
portrait of Laura. This, indeed, represents the lady as very 
beautiful—as much so, perhaps, as the pupil of Angelo could 
make it—still. it by no means carries out the poet’s full con- 
ception of the beloved one. 

Our next isa fragment from canzon xxiv., translated by 
Lady Dacre, its subject being the Fountain of Vaucluse, in that 
famous valley in which the author composed most of his sonnets, 
and which was endeared to him by so many tender reminis- 
cences : 

‘If so I must my destiny fulfil, 

And Love to close these weeping eyes be doom’d 

yy Heaven’s mysterious will, 

Oh! grant that in this loved retreat, entomb’d, 

My poor remains may lie, 

And my freed soul regain its native sky! 
Less rude shall Death appear, 
If yet a hope so dear 


Smooth the dread passage to eternity ! 
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No shade so calm—serene, 
My weary spirit fiuds on earth below ; 
No grave so still—so green, 


In which my o’er-toil’d frame may rest from mortal woe ! 


Yet one day, haply she—so heavenly fair! 
' 


So kind in cruelty !— 


With careless steps may to these haunts repair, 





And where her beaming eye 


Met mine in days so blest, : 
A wistful glance may yet unconscious rest, 

And seeking me around, ‘ 
May mark among the stones a lowly mound, 
That speaks of pity to the shuddering sense ! 4 





Then may she breathe a sigh, 
Of power to win me mercy from above ! 1 
Doing Heaven violence, 


All-beautiful in tears of late relenting love !”* 


We think these English lines, so full of pathos and melody, 
fully justify the estimate we have given above of the remark- 
able success of the ladies in their renderings of Petrarch’s 
amatory outpourings. 


It is difficult to select where there is such a profusion of 
| 





beauties; it is particularly so when only a very limited space t 
can be devoted to specimens, for it must be remembered that i 
‘ 
* S’ egli é pur mio destino Tempo verra ancor forse 
(E’ 1 Cielo in cid s’ adopra) Ch’ all’ usato soggiorno 
Ch’ Amor quest’ occhi lagrimando Torni la fera bella e mansueta ; 
chiuda, E la ’v’ ella mi scorse 
Qualche grazio il meschino Nel benidetto giorno, 
Corpo fra voi ricopra, Volga la vista desiosa e lieta, 
E torni |’ alma al proprio albergo Cercandomi; ed, o pieta! ‘ 
ignuda, Gia terra infra le pietre : 
La morte fia men cruda, Vedendo, Amor I’ inspiri : 
Se questa speme porto In guisa che sospiri 
A quel dubbioso passo ; Si dolcemente che mercé m’ im- Fs 
Che lo sperito lasso petre, : 
Non poria mai in piti riposato porto, E facci. forza al Cielo, 
Né ‘n pid tronguilla fossa, Asciugandosi gli occhi col bel velo, 


Fuggir la carne travagliata, e |’ ossa. 
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to do justice to the lover of Laura as a minstrel alone would 
require a volume. To discuss the merits of his three Tri- 
umphs (7'rionjfi) would require more space than we can devote 
to his whole works in this article. We must, therefore, pass 
over two of the “ Triumphs,” and confine ourselves to a few 
brief observations on the third, the “Triumph of Death.” 
There is nothing in the whole range of amatory poetry more 
beautiful, chaste and affecting than this. It represents the 
beloved one returning from her victory over love. A black 
flag suddenly appears to her, followed by a woman of gigantic 
size in black apparel, and of threatening aspect, who stops the 
gloomy procession and strikes her. The blow she gives is 
death. The poet describes Laurain her last moments. She 
falls into a gentle slumber, in which she retains all her beauty. 
In the second part of the canzon she comes to him in a dream, 
holds out her hand, and invites him to sit by her side on the 
bank of a rivulet, under the shade of a beach and a laurel. 
She discourses with him on death, telling him it need be 
feared only by the wicked. Finally, he asks her a question 
which he admits would not have been proper before she had 
attained her present state of purity and bliss. The dialogue 
which ensues has been admired for centuries among nations 
the most dissimilar in their tastes, habits and feelings: 


4s 


She sighed and said, ‘No; nothing could dissever 
My heart from thine, and nothing shall there ever. 
If, thy fond ardor to repress, 
I sometimes frown’d (and how could I do less ?) 
If, now and then, my look was not benign, 
’T was but to save my fame, and thine. 
And, as thou knowest, when I saw thy grief, 
A glance was ready with relief.’ 


Scarce with dry cheek 
These tender words I heard her speak. 
‘ Were they but true!’ I cried. She bent the head, 

Not unreproachfully, and said, 

‘Yes, I did love thee; and whene’er 

I turn’d away my eyes, ’twas shame and fear. 

A thousand times to thee did they ingeline, 

But sank before the flame that shot from thine.’ ” 
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The Abbé de Sade claims that this stanza would prove by 
itself that Laura was a married lady, and there are few intel- 
ligent, impartial readers who will not admit that he is fully 
justified in doing so. But whether the beloved one was 
married or not is a question of only secondary importance 
after the dust of so many centuries have accumulated on the 
graves of both mistress and lover. It is not for us of the 
present day to pass a harsh judgment on whatever relations 
may have subsisted between Petrarch and Laura, nearly five 
centuries ago. Still less should we feel justitied in doing so 
when we find that there is really no evidence that Laura, 
whether married or single, was ever otherwise than chaste and 
virtuous. The world has now to do only with the results of 
Petrarch’s passion for Laura. That these results have been 
a source of delight to millions in a long series of ages is uni- 
versally admitted. Those who afford us harmless pleasure 
have a claim on our gratitude in proportion to the amount of 
that pleasure. If instead of awarding them that gratitude we 
pursue them to their grave, and try to exaggerate their frail- 
ties, or attribute to them frailties from which they were, per- 
haps, entirely exempt, then, in the minds of all good men who 
reason, we exhibit ourselves in a most odious light. If 
either Petrarch or Laura had any grave faults the world of 
their day was evidently very willing to overlook them, and 
think only of the virtues of both. Ought we of the present 
day be less venerous ¢ 

It is because we think not that we have undertaken this 
discussion, and we shall regard our reward for doing so as 


le ‘ 
ample if we can only 


induce a dozen persons now unacquainted 
with the lyrical poetry of Petrarch to examine its claims to 
admiration. Then, before long, we would take up the Latin 
poems of Petrarch, including his epic entitled Africa, feeling 
sure that. although these are scarcely referred to at the present 
day, many of our readers would thank us for calling their 
attention to some of the exquisite erems of thought which all 
who have adequately examined them readily admit they 
contain. 


It is, however, the Sonnets of Petrarch which place him in 
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the first rank among the popular poets of the world—it is the 
story of Laura as told in those beautiful and melodious frag- 
ments that render his laurel crown as fresh and green to-day 
as wlien it was first placed on his brow by the common con 


sent of poets and historians, kings, emperors, and popes. 


Arr. IV.—-1. The Sun, Ruler of the Planetary System. By 
Ricuarp A. Procror. London. 1871. 


2. The Fuel of the Sun. By W. Marvren Wittrams. Lon- 


don. 1S70. 
3. LeSoletl. Par Le Pere A. Secens,S. J. Paris. 1870. 


4. Le Ceil, Notions D’ Astronomie. Par AMADEK GUILLE- 
MIN. Paris. IS70. 


Ciurer among the objects of human interest, through all 
the ages of man’s existence, stands forth the glowing centre 
of our planetary system—that wondrous sphere which kindles 
the day and sets a limit to the kingdom of night—to which 
summer owes its glory, and winter its alleviation; whose 
fervent beams clothe the earth in its spring-tide vesture, lend 
their magical hues to the petals of flowers, and round the 
luscious globes of the fruit and the golden grains of the 
harvest. 

Under its burning kiss the waters of the ocean rise in 
vapor, float on the wings of the wind over the land, and are 
showered down in vivifying rains, bringing forth a multitudi- 
nous life where all else would be the desolation of the desert. 
To its generous rays all light, heat, life itself is due. The 
grand forces and phenomena of the earth, from the over- 
whelming rage of the tempest to the silent fall of the snow 
flake, from the fierce flash of the lightning to the tender glow 
of the aurora, are alike the work of these strong beams. 
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Our opening eyes salute this mighty orb, rising in glory 
from his nightly slumbers; with gladness we behold his beams 
breaking through the gloom of the clouds; with regret we see 
him glide below the western horizon, laying a splendor of 
farewell on the evening skies. Of all objects of human con- 
templation, this regal orb stands forth as the most sublime—a 
source of admiration alike to the savage and the civilized—the 
supreme object of research in the noblest of the sciences 





a 
sphere whose intense glow drowns the light of myriads of dis- 
tant suns which gem the sky when the veil of night shuts out 
the solar splendor. 

But there is an essential difference in character between 
the savage and the civilized admiration for this shining sphere. 
To the early nations, the solar orb became an object of wor- 
ship—a great self-luminous deity, the lord of the heavens, and 
the beneticent ruler over the earth. The ancestors of the 
Aryan race—the forefathers of the civilized world—made the 
sun the prime object of their worship, weaving into intricate 
myths all its movements—the dawn, its strivings with the 
clouds, its setting, its victories and defeats, forming the woof 
of a varied web of theological conceptions. 

All the mythologies of Europe rise from this well-spring 
of astronomical religion, the sun gods being at the basis of 
European paganism. In the palmy days of Greece, the Hel- 
lenic race worshipped, in their Zeus, Apollo, and other deities, 
the legendary deeds of the sun as handed down from their 
Aryan ancestors. While Hipparchus and Ptolemy were orig- 
inating mathematical astronomy, their countrymen were wor- 
shipping, without knowing it, as their supreme god, the same 
grand object which these early scientists were observing as the 
supreme physical phenomenon. 

[In modern times we have got the sun out of our religions, 
and the earth out of our systems as the centre of the universe. 
Our planet has fallen into its native insignificance in scientific 
eyes; the sun remains the most interesting object in the visi- 
ble universe, though it is now known to be but one of un- 
counted myriads of similar orbs, so immensely distant that 


their luminous beams, winging their way with inconceivable 
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swiftness, are years in reaching our remote sphere, keeping 
their secret intact for our eyes through all the perils of im- 
measurable space. 

In seeking to give some rapid idea of the remarkable dis- 
coveries that have been made of late years in the physical and 
planetary relations of the central orb of our system, we will 
first glance at its exterior planetary relations, and close with a 
description of the new views concerning its surface. - The 
planetary bodies are affected in various ways by their gov- 
erning centre; by the heat constituent of its beams, to which 
all their surface forces are primarily due; by the actinic 
constituent of its light, without which no life could appear, 
and by its vigorous attractive force, which firmly binds its swift 
attendants in their ordained orbits. 

To a correct measurement of these, particularly the latter 
power (it being the unit of all astronomical calculation), a 
close knowledge of the distance of the sun from the earth is 
necessary. This distance has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, and the coming transit of the planet Venus is of pecu- 
liar interest to astronomers, as it will afford them the most 
reliable means of correcting their former measurements. 
There are several other methods of arriving at this determina- 
tion, but none of sufficient precision to weigh against the 
sharp lines drawn by Venus across the sun’s disc, twice in a 
century. 

A close caleulation has been made of late years of the 
observations of the transit of the last century, collated with 
results from these other methods, the supposed distance being 
reduced from 95,000,000 miles to about 91,370,000 miles, with 
a probable error of about 300,000, Sir John Herschel says 
that this correction in the value of the sun’s parallax cor- 
responds in value to the breadth of a human hair at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, or of a sovereign at eight miles dis- 
tance. This new figure as to the sun’s distance will reduce 
his diameter to about 850,000 miles. 

The rays which flow from the sun, and a minute portion 
of which touch the earth in their outward flight, are, as we 
have said, the chief moving agents of all the evolutions of na- 
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ture upon the terrestrial surface. Not only those evident 
changes which we have particularized, but the slow degrada- 
tion of the solid surface which has been the chief agent of 
geological changes ; the force of ocean currents in transport- 
ing material wearing away the surface, and, by diminished 
pressure, permitting volcanic eruptions; the laying up great 
reservoirs of coal and petroleum, and numerous other less 
apparent results, have proceeded directly from the incessant 
action of these beams through vanished myriads of years. 

The amount of heat thus emitted by the sun is almost 
beyond our powers of conception. The beams poured down 
each hour on an equatorial square mile would melt 26,000 
tons of ice. The heat which the earth receives in a year 
would, if equally distributed, melt a layer of ice 100 feet 
thick over the entire surface.* Yet to arrive at the total 
radiated heat of the sun, we must multiply this quantity by 
2,138,000,000. All planets absorb but the 227-millionth part 
of this inconceivable emanation, the great ocean of which 
rushes through the space beyond our system with marvellous 
speed, to announce the existence of our solar orb to every star 
of the visible universe.t It has been calenlated that if a 
cylinder of ice, 45 miles in diameter, were darted into the 
sun with the speed of light (180,000 miles per second), the 
amount of heat now emitted would be just sufficient to melt 
it, while the active temperature of the sun’s surface would 
suffer no diminution.t 

A portion of the heat force thus emitted is stored up upon 
the earth in the forms of vegetation, which, hardened into 
coal, form the main force agency of the modern world. We 
now use what Professor Tyndall calls the sun of the carbon- 
iferous period. 

Efforts are being made to replace the rapid consumption 
of this stored force by the employment of the active emana- 
tions of the sun. Ericsson and several [French scientists are 


experimenting with what they denominate solar engines, 








* Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy. + Le Soleil, p. 275. 


¢ Herschel, p. 231. 
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which they seek to move with the direct heat of the sun. 
Calculation proves this direct heat to be exceedingly vigorous, 
and if it can be economically employed, it may greatly in- 
crease our present sources of power. Proctor calculates that 
the force expended to produce a day’s steady rain over an 
area equal to that of the county of Middlesex, England, would 
be equivalent to a mechanical power competent to raise 
1,000,000,000 tons three miles high.* 

Professor Tyndall draws a still more striking picture of 
this force, comparing the thundering vehemence of the fierce 
stone avalanche of the Alps with the soft descending of the 
fragile snow crystals. Yet to produce from aqueous vapor a 
quantity which a child could carry of the snow would con- 
sume a force sufficient to gather up the scattered blocks of 
the larvest stone avalanche and hurl them back to twice the 
height from which they fell. 

It is one of the most difficult problems of physical astrono- 
my to discover the source of the vast heat thus emitted, and 
which has been flowing out with equal energy for uncounted 
millions of years. There is nothing on earth in consonance 
with such a condition, and we are forced to pure conjecture 
to arrive at some conception of its cause. 

If the sun were a solid block of coal it would be burnt out 
in 5,000 years. If it were a heated globe, with the great 
specitic heat of water, it would cool 15.,000° in the same 
period.4 We have on earth no sources of constant heat 
superior to these. Yet we know that no body can yield heat 
without a positive loss of force, and the question of the origin 
of the sun’s intense and unceasing emanations remains open. 
M. Mayer ascribes it to a constant fall of cosmical matter on 
the solar surface, a fierce rain of meteorites whose concus- 
sion produces an evolution of heat. We will consider this 
theory further on, simply premising here that there is great 
probability of its being one of the elements of the problem. 

Professor Helmholtz considers it due to a gradual contrac- 
tion of the solar mass. According to his calculation a shrink- 


* The Sun, p. 405. + Meyer, Dynamik des Himmels, p. 10. 
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age of 1-10,000 part of its diameter would produce heat suffi- 
cient to cover its emissions for 2,000 years.* The evidence of 
a contraction from an original nebulous condition lends force 
to this theory, and each of these ideas, while having objections 
as yet unexplained, are yet very probable contributions to the 
unsolved question of the source of the solar heat. 

Our sun is but one of millions of similar orbs which the 
telescope has revealed to us, and of myriads too inconceivably 
distant to reveal themselves to the utmost powers of optical 
instruments. Yet their light streams across these mighty 
intervals of endless space. They are tied by gravitation in 
bonds of intimate connection, and possess relative motions. 
The sun and his family of planets are thus drifting through space 
at the rate of 150,000,000 miles per year, and a like star drift 
has been observed in many of the stellar orbs, whole families 
of suns in certain cases floating on with equal speed in parallel 
lines. This is evident, for instance, in five of the principal 
stars of Ursa Major, and indicates a connection between suns 
resembling that between planets. + 

But while bound to these sister orbs by the chains of equal 
attraction, the sun has a vast field of space under his own su- 
preme dominion, an empire with a diameter of many billions 
of miles, peopled by numberless bodies, varying in size from 
the smallest meteorite to the size of the majestic planet Jupi- 
ter, all of which are his servants, and move in strict subservi- 
ency to his attraction. 

Ilis vigorous force spreads throughout this immense do- 
main, drawing towards himself all its physical tenants, and 
causing them to rotate in orbits in conformity with their origi- 
nal speed. [If any body starts froma state of rest to fall towards 
the sun from any distance short of infinity, it will inevitably 
be forced to assume an orbital revolution. If it fall from an 
infinite distance, its force of motion will exceed the sun’s 
power of attraction, and it will pass again into infinity. This, 
of course, supposing that only the sun and the body existed, 


* Tyndall's [eat as a Mode of Motion, p. 443. + Nature, March 3, 1870. 
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and that the universe contained no disturbing elements to 
such a relation. 

Mathematical astronomy readily solves this problem, and 
arrives at the speed of a body thus falling from infinity, and 
from less distances, and is thus enabled, by knowing the speed 
and direction of a body at any fixed distance from the sun, to 
calculate the shape of its orbit, and the maximum and mini- 
mum distances of this orbit from the centre of attraction. 
The great solar sphere, with a mass 315,000 times that of 
the earth, and an attractive vigor se great that a pound weight 
at its surface would weigh 144 tons, while a man would weigh 
about 20,000 tons, grasps the huge bodies of the planets with 
a vigor sufficient to overpower their enormous wis viva, and 
force them to rotate in fixed orbits. 

An increase of the earth’s mass, if effective at all, would 
tend to increase the strength of this bond, and draw it yet 
nearer the sun. An increase of its speed, however, or a dimi- 
nution of the sun’s mass, would lessen the force of connection, 
the earth moving away from the sun. If this change were 
sufficiently great it would leave the sun forever. The earth’s 
mean velocity, in its orbit, is now 18.2 miles per second. 
Were this velocity increased to a speed greaterthan 25.7 
miles per second, the sun’s attractive force would be neg- 
atived, and the earth move off. a free tenant of space, 
The same resuit would occur were the sun’s mass reduced in 
the ratio of 1,414 to 1,000, 

A body revolving in a circle just touching the sun’s sur- 
face, would need a speed of 268 miles per second to keep 
from being drawn in by the intense gravitative foree. Ata 
speed of 378.9 miles per second it would just graze the sur- 
face, and return after proceeding outward to an indefinite dis- 
tance. If the speed were increased beyond this, it would not 
return. This, then, is the speed a body would attain in falling 
from an infinite distance to the sun, and without aid or re- 
tardation from exterior influences. 

The sun can control a body, at Neptune’s distance, having 
a velocity of 4.7 miles per second, being 1-80th of its control- 
ling power at its surface. At four times the distance of Nep- 
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tune. a body having a speed of 2.4 miles per second would 
break loose and pass off infinitely. A mass moving through 
space with the speed oft an express train, 60 miles per hour, 
would be compelled to move in a closed orbit round the sun 
at anv distance within 220,507,500,000,000 miles. At one 
half this distance, it would describe a circle round the sun.* 

The sun thus sweeps space with its powerful grasp ; lording 
it over an inconceivable domain, tenanted by a far greater 
volume of matter than, until lately, man had any just con- 
ception of. Besides the few great planets, and their humble 
companions the asteroids, thousands of cometary bodies wander 
at will through the realms of space, now bound to the sun, now 
grasped in their grand flight by some other sun, and torn 
forever from our system, for the mighty empire of our solar 
orb is limited by the attractive range of other suns, which lie 
in a broad circle round it. In addition to these visible masses 
there are innumerable myriads of meteorites, only seen when 
flashing through our atmosphere, vet probably far exceeding 
the planets in aggregate mass, and each rotating in its own 
fixed orbit round the sun. 

With the foregoing brief description of the action of the 
solar orb upon its attendant bodies, we will proceed to a fuller 
consideration of the condition of its surface, as shown in the re- 
sults of late astronomical observation. Within the last few 
years this has risen to be the most interesting problem 
in the science of astronomy, and the numerous discoveries 
made have given us a far more accurate idea of these 
surface conditions than would have been deemed possible 
a quarter of a century ago. These results proceed from 
the employment of four or five instrumentalities, of which the 
most important in this investigation are new to astronomical 
research. These are the telescope, the polariscope, the ther- 
mometer, the photographic camera, and the spectroscope. To 
these we may add the important agency of the moon, in 
causing eclipses, and thins allowing us to view the rim of the 
sun out of the glare of its intense radiance. 


Proctor’s Sun, p. 355. 
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In considering the results of this active research we will 
glance first at the most interior of observed solar conditions, 
and proceed outwardly. Thus the phenomenon of the solar 
spots presents itself first to our atteation. These have been 
known since about 1611, being one of the earliest of tele- 
scopic discoveries, and have been elosely studied. Galileo 
paid great attention to their movements, deducing from them 
the fact and the period of the sun’s axial rotation. 

The solar spots present themselves to the telescope as 
black, irregularly shaped, moving masses upon the sun’s dise, 
their central portions being intensely dark, and bordered by a 
fringe of lighter hue. Some of them are of immense extent, 
one having been reported as measuring 143,500 miles wide, 
and they appear and disappear with a rapidity which, in connec- 
tion with their great width. is significant of violent action at the 
sun’s surface. From the observations of Dr. Wilson of Edin- 
burgh, made in 1769, there is great reason to believe that 
these spots are really vast, cavernous depressions in the body 
of the sun, of which the dark nucleus forms the bcttom, the 
lighter penumbra the sloping sides. 

Sir Wm. Ilerschel considered this phenomenon as caused 
by openings in an extensive atmosphere which he conceived to 
surround the supposed solid body of thesun. Le imputed the 
solar light to lucid fluids floating in this atmosphere, the spots 
to openings in which these fluids were swept aside, aud the dark 
centres to the visible body of the sun. He carried this curious 
speculation to a consideration of the possibility of the dark 
inner surface being inhabited.* This idea is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with what is now known of the solar constitution. 

Sir John ILerschel advanced our knowledve of the spot phe- 
nomena by showing that they are chiefly confined to two zones 
reaching about 85 each side of the equator, the equatorial 
zone of about 16 width being nearly free.+ The natural 
conclusion from this fact is that they are peculiar results 
of the axial rotation of the sun, analagous in their origin 


to the trade winds and oceanic currents on the earth. In 


* Philosophical Transactions, 1°01. +t Outlines of Astronomy, p. 227 
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fact they appear to strongly resemble the hurricanes or ey- 
clones occurring in the zores of the trade winds. A motion 
of rotation, significant of some such fact, has in several cases 
been observed. Mr. Dawes saw one great spot make half a 
circuit in six days, while others moved still more rapidly, and 
there is reason to believe that they move sometimes with a 
speed of from 40 to 120 miles per second. This seems to in- 
dicate cyclonic movements on a magnificent scale, and with 
the most astonishing rapidity. 

The next important contribution to our knowledge of 
the spots was made by Prof. Schwabe, of Dessau. For 
thirty-one years he watched the spots every day in which 
the sun was visible. The result of this long-continued obser- 
vation was the discovery of a periodic variation in their num- 
bers.* From the tables of this unwearied observer, Prof. 
Wolf, of Zurich, deduced a period of 11.11 years between 
two such seasons; also a period of 7.65 months, and a sus- 
pected one of fifty-six vears.+ 

This short period is about that of the rotation of Venus, 
and the others are supposed to be closely connected with pe- 
riods of the other planets. It is thus imagined that the attrac- 
tive force of the planets has some unexplained agency in the 
formation of these spots.t Their periods were next found 
to be closely connected with the magnetic periods of the 
earth, the magnetic disturbances having a maximum corres- 
ponding with the maximum of sun spots. This might have 
been a mere coincidence, but a positive connection was un- 
expectedly proved by an event that occurred on September 1, 
1859. This was fortunately observed by two persons, Mr. 
Carrington and Mr. Hodgson, thus removing all doubt of 
its real occurrence. It was the sudden appearance, within 
the area of a large group of sun spots, of two patches of 
intensely bright and white light, which, in an interval of 


five minutes, traversed a space of about 35,000 miles. Mr. 


Ilodgson saw but a single brilliant star of light, of daz- 







* Proce Roy ul Astr Nocié ty, 1857. + Le Oe il. p 65. 
t Jour. Astr. Society, 1865. 
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zling brightness, illuminating the edge of adjacent spots. It 
lasted about five minutes, and disappeared instantaneously. * 

The significant circumstances were that at the same time 
magnetic storms broke out in Europe and America, powerful 
earth currents were observed, constantly varying in direction 
and disturbing the telegraph wires ; great auroras were seen 
at Rome, in the West Indies, and in the tropics within 18° of 
the equator (where they hardly ever appear), and even in 
South America and in Australia, a remarkable aurora being 
seen at Melbourne. At Washington and Philadelphia the 
telegraph operators received severe shocks, and at Boston a 
flame of fire followed the pen of Bain’s electric telegraph.t+ 

Thus the solar spots, orbital movements of the planets, 
and magnetic phenomena of the earth, seem closely linked 
together, though no progress has yet been made towards a 
theory of their connection. The late researches of De La 
Rue, Stewart, and Loewy, in which all preceding dis- 
coveries were collated and extended by a valuable series 
of photographs, resulted in the following conclusions: 1. The 
nucleus of a spot is at a lower level than its penumbra. 
2. The solar faculz (masses of brilliant matter adjacent to the 
spots) consist of solid or liquid bodies, suspended in a gaseous 
medium. 38. A spot, both nucleus and penumbra, takes place 
below the surface level. They believe that Venus specially 
influences the solar spots, and also that they are effected by 
the conjunctions of the planets. 

Beyond the region of the spots the photosphere of the sun 
presents several phenomena. Among these are the so-called 
willow leaves of Mr. Nasmyth, being luminous, oblong objects, 
uniform in shape and size, and covering the solar dise in 
myriads, crossing each other in every direction. Many 
astronomers doubt the accuracy of this description, and con- 
sider the appearance to resemble rice grains, with dusky 
spots between their numerous interlacings.§ 

The appearance of a sun spot is always preceded by 


* The Sun, p. 203. + Herschel’s Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 
p. 24. } Researches on Solar Physics. § Herschel’s Fam. Lec., p. 83. 
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luminous, ridge-like faculze, as if some vigorous internal force 
was upheaving the surface. In the midst of this disturbance 
a dark point appears. This rapidly grows, the penumbra 
bordering its edges, and a clear distinction between the 
nucleus and the penumbra being established. When the spot 
declines, this clearness is lost, a luminous cloud floats over the 
edges and projects into the spots, sometimes completely bridg- 
ing them, and gradually they are obliterated by the advancing 
light. Often the most fantastic variations take place, and 
there are the strongest indieations of vast disturbances of the 
sun’s surface. 

Spectroscopic observation of the spots yields results indi- 
cating, in the case of hydrogen for instance, that it is in its 
normal condition adjacent to the spots, oi\ ing dark lines in the 
spectruin. Qn the edge of the spot the heat appears to de- 
crease, as the hydrogen elves bright lines. lurther towards 
the centre there appear evidences of pressure and hieh tem- 
perature. Still nearer the centre this pressure continues, but 
the temperature declines, and there appears to bea rapid down 
rush of the vas into the concavity of the spot. The lines of 
sodium, magnesium, barium, and other elements, have given 
similar indications of violent action, rapid motion, and remark- 
+ 


able changes of pressure. Ir. Secehi has observed lines in 


the spots which he imputes to the presence of aqueous 
vapor. . 

We may mention here, among the elements shown by the 
spectroscope to exist in the sun, evidence of the Fuses of 
hydrogen, sodium, barium, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, 
iron, manganese, cobalt, chromium, nickel, zine, copper, and 
titanium. Dutof late vears the attention of astronomers has been 
drawn to a rapidly increasing series of new phen nena, whose 


interest eclipses that of the Spots. These are what are known 
as the pr mninences, the chromosphere, and the corona, 
The colored prominences were first observed during the 


total solar eclipse of 1s42. They had been noticed before but 
misunderstood. In this eclipse the observers were surprised 
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by rose colored prominences, compared by some of them to 
alpine peaks illuminated by the setting sun. In the 
eclipse of 1851 many of these were drawn, and showed 
suflicient resemblance to prove them real objects. Not 
only huge elevations, but lower sierra ridges, widely stretched 
round the disc. One great prominence was so brilliant as to 
be visible for five seconds after the end of total eclipse. 
Mr. Hlind speaks of a long range of rose colored flames, 
seemingly affected by a tremulous motion, their brilliant, rose- 
red tops fading away along the moon’s limb into what appeared 
a bright narrow line of deep violet tint.” 

In the total eclipse of 1860, the attention of astronomers was 
specially directed to this interesting feature. A new feature 
was here introduced, photographs being successfully taken by 
Father Secchi and Mr. De la Rue. In these the prominences 
were plainly shown. The observations of the former induced 
him to form the following conclusions. 

[le considered the prominences as real solar appendages, 
being collections of very brilliant luminous matter, having 
strong photographie activity. Many were photographed that 
could not be seen, their rays, perhaps, being all actinic. <A 
zone of the same material as the prominences enveloped the 
whole sun, from whose surface these flame-like masses sprang.t 
Some of the latter were of immense height, reaching up to 
$0,000 miles above the surface, and if their bases lay below the 
visible edge some of them may have been 130,000 miles high. 

During the great eclipse of August 1sth, 1868, a more 
powerful instrument of research was applied. The powers of 
the spectroscope were now well known and largely developed, 
instruments of great excellence being in use. Some very good 
photographs were taken, but the spectroscopic results were the 
most interesting. Lieutenant Herschel describes, in lively 


terms, his excitement in turning this new instrument of re- 


* La plupart des savants les regarderent comme des flammes, ou comme 
des nuages. Le Soleil, p. 179. 


+ Compte’s tend. July, 1860. 
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search upon the mysterious prominences, particularly when 
three vivid lines met his anxious gaze ; red, orange, and blue. 

The appearance of these lines was indeed highly significant. 
It may be well to give a hasty description of the character of 
spectroscopic observation to render the meaning of these 
results more clear to those readers who are unacquainted with 
its principle of action. It has long been known that the col- 


ba) 


, 


ored spectrum, into which the sun’s light is extended by the 
prism, is crossed by numerous dark lines, visible when the 
spectrum is lengthened and narrowed. 

Further experiment proved that a solid or liquid incan- 
descent body gave a continuous spectrum, and that an 
incandescent gas gave a spectrum of bright lines separated by 
dark spaces ; while the light of a solid b dy, if passed through 
a gas, gave a spectrum crossed by dark lines in the exact 


positions occupied by the bright lines of this gas when 





incandescent. 

The necessary conclusion was soon reached. Each gas had 
the power of giving out special lines of its own, and of absorb- 
ing these same lines from the light emitted by another body. 
Instruments formed on this principle thus gave observers the 
power to declare whether a light-giving substance was a gas, 
or in the solid or liquid state; and, if the latter, whether its 
light passed through gases in a cooler condition ; and finally 
enabled them to name these gases if similar to any of our 
earthly elements. It was by this means that the elementary 
constituents of the sun, as already given, were discovered. 

The bright lines, then, of the prominence at once disproved 
several ideas of their constitution. Had they been self-lumi- 
nous solar mountains, a continuous spectrum would have ap- 
peared. Ilad they been bodies reflecting solar light, their 
spectrum would have been crossed by dark lines. The sole 
remaining theory was that they consisted of glowing, gaseous 
matter.* 

What was this gas? This was the next object of discovery. 
The three lines seen by Herschel were increased by other ob- 





* The Sun, p. 279. 
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servers to five, six, and nine lines respectively. We will not give 
their ideas relative to these lines, as we possess more reliable 
later information. Mr. Jansen was struck by the brilliancy of 
some of them, and by the general splendor of the prominences.* 
As he looked, the idea occurred to him that these lines might pos- 
sibly be seen when the sun was not eclipsed. In this idea lay the 
germ of the remarkable progress since made in solar astronomy. 
The next day he applied it successfully tothe sun. “ I have 
experienced,” he said, * to-day, a continuous eclipse.”’+ 

Mr. Lockyer, in England, had meanwhile been studying 
the edge of the sun with the hope of attaining a similar result. 
He was incited to this by Dr. Huggins, whose examination of 
a star that suddenly appeared, in May, 1866, enabled him to 
declare that its light was due to an outburst of glowing hydro- 
gen, along with which was plainly visible the native spec- 
trum of the star. This rendered it possible that the definite 
bright lines of a gas might be made visible even through an 
intenser, under-light, and gave Lockyer his cue to disperse the 
diffused atmospheric light of the sun, and thus give a special 
advantage to the unchanged lines of the prominences. The 
effect of such dispersion on these lines is simply to separate 
them from each other, while the spectrum of the daylight is 
rendered so faint as not to interfere with their observation. 

It needed then but the possession of a sufficiently delicate 
spectroscope to realize this important idea. This he succeeded 
in obtaining, and his account of the success of his experiment 
was read before the French Academy just five minutes before 
the reception of Mr. Jansen’s account of his having made 
the same discovery. 

This new method of observation gave astronomers an un- 
expected opportunity of observing at their leisure phenomena 
which they had heretofore only been able to perceive during 
the fleeting moments of an eclipse. The research has since 





*He writes: ‘‘ Immédiatement aprés la totalité, deux magnifiques protu- 
bérances ont apparu; l’une d’elles, de plus de trois minutes de hauteur, 
brillait d’une splendeur qu’il est difficile d’imaginer.” 

¢ The Sun, p. 280. * American Journal of Science and Art, Jan. ’69. 
VOL, XXVII.—NO. LIII. 6 
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been diligently prosecuted, with a rapid improvement in 
modes of observation, and constantly increasing information. 
These new modes have given astronomers the power of seeing 
the prominences displayed in their full shape and size, and of 
observing their every transformation ; while their connection 
with the solar spectrum enabled them to settle positively the 
true position of the bright lines. 

It has thus been satisfactorily proven that the red and blue 
lines correspond exactly with the C and F lines of hydrogen. 
Ivdrogen, at a glowing heat, was thus shown to be one con- 
stituent of these huge vaporous masses. Mr. Lockyer was 
soon able to confirm the views of those who held that the sun 
is wholly surrounded by a layer of matter similar to the promi- 
nences. This he named the chromosphere. It is doubtful if 
this be a true solar atmosphere. Its uneven limit resembles 
rather a region of flames or clouds. It is gaseous, but so are 
the prominences. Proctor thinks it a gaseous matter suspended 
in the true solar atmosphere, driven upward by some’ \ ivorous 
power, expanding in the then upper atmosphere, and slowly 
sinking towards the surface. 

It is within the chromosphere and certain prominences 
that spectroscopes of high dispersive power exhibit remark- 


able evidences of cyclonic movements taking place in the 


solar atmosphere. Professor Young has observed the F line 
of hydrogen vreatly displaced, while the © remained un- 
changed, a fact which shows that we are as yet far froma 
solution of all the Inysteries of the surface c mdition of the 
sun. 

Dr. Zollner has systematically applied Dr. Iuggins’ 
method of observing the full shape of the prominence (already 
adverted to) with interesting results. He saw the prominences 
in three distinet colors, corresponding to the three lines of 
their spectrum. The red and blue images did not agree with 
the yellow, and the latter was only intense near the sun’s 
edge. Ile supposes it to come from a gas of greater specitic 
gravity than hydrogen, and, therefore, occupying a lower 
level. Ile published fivures of these promine hees, some re- 


sembling clouds thers eruptive in form. Some of the latter 
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seem to be hurled in a vertical line to a great height, then to 
widen at the top and sink slowly downward.* 

Professor Respighi has been yet more systematic, taking 
daily views round the sun’s limb. Ile considers the promi- 
nences solely eruptive, and usually connected, but not iden- 
tical, with the facule. Only low jets appear over the spots, 
and near the equator and poles they are few and small. He 
noticed one that appeared to rise to a height of 160,000 miles, 
Their formation begins with a rectilinear jet, bright and well 
defined. ‘This rises to a great height, falls over like the jet of 
a fountain, and slowly sinks, often spreading out like the head 
of a vast tree. 

He gives the following theoretical conelusions from his 
observations. Ile considers the photosphere as the surface of 
an incandescent liquid mass, by whose weight various gases, 
especially hydrogen, are confined in the interior of the sun at 
an elevated temperature and under a tension that reduces 
their density nearly to that of the confining liquid stratum. 
These gases are not in stable equilibrium, and might thus be 
pressed upward with great force, bursting through the surface 
and rising with a velocity depending on the depth from which 
they come, spreading, from their enormously expansive condi- 
tion, into vast clouds, and then slowly falling into the clhromo- 
sphere. 

Thus, there have been successively discovered in the sun, 
its photosphere, a brilliant surface, marked by the * willow 
leaves,” “rice grains,’ and * pores” of different writers ; its 
faculw, ridge-like bodies of peculiar brightness; its spots, 
dark, cyclonic depressions in the surface : its chromosphere, 
a layer of luminous gases several thousand miles in thickness ; 
and its prominences, apparently mighty outbursts of glowing 
gas, incessantly occurring and extending upward to a great 
height, from which they slowly fall back, like a dense smoke 
shot vertically upwards, and descending in widely spreading 
masses through the air. 

Still beyond these lies another phenomenon, of equal in- 


* Jour. Science and Art, Sept. 1869. + Amer. Jour. of Science, Feb. 1871. 
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terest—in fact, at present of greater interest—since it can 
only be seen during a total eclipse, while all the above-men- 
tioned phenomena are now visible at any period in which the 
sun is shining. Thisis what has been named the corona, that 
brilliant spectacle which has always been the great feature of 
eclipses, extending like a crown of glory round the moon when 
that opaque body has completely covered the glowing dise of 
the sun. 

It is not visible while a single ray of sunlight remains; 
but, as the moon glides on, finally extinguishing the sun’s last 
beam, it leaps out with startling suddenness, and a broad ex- 
panse of white light, very bright near the moon’s edge, but 
gradually dimming outward, extending in rays whose outer 
limit cannot be defined from the surrounding space. It is 
described by some as of a faint red hue near the sun, then of 
a pale yellow, then white. This phenomenon was known to the 
ancients, but it, like all the other solar aspects, has excited 
close attention only in modern times. 

In the eclipse of 1842, the corona was very brilliant, and 
seemed agitated or flickering. Daily had imagined that it 
would not be more luminous than the faint, crepuscular light 
which sometimes occurs in a summer evening. Ile was, there- 
fore, somewhat astonished at the splendid scene that suddenly 
burst upon his view. Struve says the light was so bright that 
the naked eye could scarce endure it. Later observations and 
photographic results give to the coronal light a quadrilateral 
aspect, instead of the circular shape it was supposed to have. 
This figure is produced by an extension of the light over the 
four ares between the equator and the poles. 

Herr Grosch speaks of the corona in the eclipse of August, 
1867, as of a white color, growing faint outwardly, not radi- 
ated itself, but appearing as if rays penetrated, or rather ran 
over it, in symmetrical pencils. These rays had a more bluish 
appearance than the light of the corona itself, and might best 
be compared to those produced by a great electro-magnetic 


light. In the coronal light appeared several dark curves.* 





* Student, March, 1869. 
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In the eclipse of 1868, the corona was greatly extended in 
certain directions, and crossed by a curved ray of intensely 
white light. It was the publication of this fact that probably 
gave rise to the curious delusion at that period that a ray 
of magnetic light was advancing from the sun towards the 
earth, full of fiery intentions towards this mundane sphere. 
In this latter eclipse, polariscopic and spectroscopic analysis 
was applied to the corona.* The first was without satisfactory 
result; but the spectroscope of Lieutenant Tennant gave a 
faint, continuous spectrum. 

In the American eclipse of August, 1869, Prof. Pickering 
saw a faint, continuous spectrum crossed by three lines, while 
Prof. Young saw a gaseous spectrum of three bright lines. 
This difference is explained as caused by a difference in 
width of slitof the spectroscope. Prof. Young noticed a close 
agreement between the coronal lines and those observed in 
the spectroscopic examination of the aurora. He considers 
the corona to be simply an electric discharge, varying with 
great rapidity, as in the case of the aurora—in fact, that the 
corona is a permanent solar aurora. 

In the American eclipse, the corona had not the brilliance 
observed on some other occasions. It is described by Prof. 
Eastman as resembling the pale light in the train of a meteor, 
the portion around the sun being a mass of nebulous light, 
while the outer portions were radiated. Gen. Myer, whose 


observations were made from the summit of White Top Moun- 


tain, near Abingdon, Va., 5,530 feet high, thus greatly avoid- 
ing atmospheric interference, describes the spectacle presented 
in glowing terms. 

To the unaided eye the vision was magnificent beyond 
description. At the centre stood the intensely black dise of 
the full moon, surrounded by the aureola of a soft bright 
light, through which shot out, as from the moon’s circumfer- 
ence, straight, massive, silvery rays, to a distance of two or 
three diameters of the lunar disc; the whole spectacle show- 
ing as upon a back-ground of diffused rose-colored light. The 


* Le Soleil, p. 165. 
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silvery rays were longest and most prominent at four points of 
the circumference, giving the corona a quadrilateral aspect. 
There was no motion of the rays.* 

The efforts to photograph during this eclipse were more 
successful than any previously made, Mr. Whipple obtaining 
several good negatives in which the quadrilateral shape of the 
corona plainly appeared. Mr. Brothers, in his photographic ex- 
periments during the last total eclipse, found the light of the 
corona to be considerably more active than had been supposed. 
He found eight seconds’ exposure sufficient to produce on the 
plate an effect of light extending at least one and a half mil- 
lions of miles beyond the moon’s limb.t In fact, no outer 
limit to the corona has been established. These later photo- 
graplis have shown that great gaps or rifts break the continuity 
of the corona, some of these dark openings extending nearly 
tu the moon’s limb. 

Professor Young made in the American eclipse a discovery 
of great interest, all doubt of which has since been removed 
by a simifar observation made during the last eclipse. This 
was the discovery at the base of the chromosphere, and, of 
course, in immediate contact with the photosphere, of a thin 
layer in whose spectrum the dark lines of the solar spectrum 
were - reversed. Ie noticed them gradually fading out as 
the solar crescent grew narrower, and at the instant that the 
moon penne the whole photosphere the tield was at once 
tilled with brilliant lines, which suddenly flashed Into bright- 
ness, fading out again in less than two seconds, and apparently 
occupying the exact positions of the dark lines.+ 


+ 
t 
Tl 


The significance of the fact given is this. ie solar spec- 
trum is produced by the light of an intensely hot photosphere, 
which shines through a cooler atmosphere occ upied large ly by 
the vapors of various elements, which on earth exist only ag 
solids. These stop certain of the rays, causing black lines in 
the spectrum. Ile had apparently then seen the light of the 
photosphere unfiltered by these atmospheric vapors, and found 
* Naval Obs. Report, p. 150. + Nature, Feb. 23, 1871 


t Franklin Institr te Journal, Feb., 1871. 
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it to consist of the same elementary substances in an intensely 
heated condition. 

Numerous theories have been advanced in explanation of 
the corona. Those attributing it to a lunar atmosphere, to 
diffraction of the solar rays in passing the moon, and to action 
of light on the earth’s atmosphere, all seem to be disproved by 
the results of photography, which seem to show conclusively 
that itis an appendage of the sun. If so it is a phenome- 
non of the most imposing character, compared with whose 
volume that of our earth, and even that of the sun it- 
self, sink into insignificance. The inner radiance which in- 
closes the sun on every side indicates a luminous region of 
vast extent, while the problems suggested for our considera- 
tion in the aspect of this region, and by the physical state of 
the matter distributed through it, are of the most interesting 
description. Proctor hypothesises on its origin as follows. 
He ascribes it to countless millions of meteoric bodies which 
rotate round the sun, probably so thickly aggregated as to form 
a cosmical cloud. It is known that such meteorites exist in 
incalculable numbers, the earth encountering every year, in 
its movement round the sun, more than a hundred systems of 
meteors. Each of these systems appears to consist of a ring 
of soatter, rotating round the sun, and composed of innumer- 
able fragments of solid matter. The earth besides meets 
myriads of meteors not yet associated with any system. Every 
year we encounter 2,.700,000,000 visible to the naked eye, 
while, if we include telescopic meteors, the number is caleu- 
lated at 146,100,000,000, 

Yet the earth traverses but a narrow line of immeasurable 
space. Analogy teaches that they occur in equal quantities in 
that portion of space unoccupied by the earth’s orbit, there 
being millions of millions of such systems for every one 
known to us. Their lately proved association with comets 
adds greatly to this probability, and shows that the periheliz 
of their excentric orbits closely approach the sun. 

The conclusion is that these innumerable meteors, whose 
orbits are closely grouped round the solar orb, and to whose 
continual fall into this orb Mayer attributes its heat emis- 
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sions,* must form a cloud of moving matter, incandescent or 
vaporized by the intense heat, their dense aggregation decreas- 
ing but gradually to a long distance from the sun. Between 
these moving and possibly colliding particles intense electric 
action might take place ; and there is reason to believe that in 
an eclipse of the sun they would form round him an aureola 
of splendor.+ 

Such a hypothesis seems to necessitate a faint luminous- 
ness still more distant from the sun, which should be visible 
after his setting. Our author finds this in the zodiacal light, 
the annual variation in this light being in consonance with the 
meteoric variations. One fact certainly seems to closely con- 
nect the corona, the zodiacal light, and the aurora, and this is 
the close connection, if not identity, of the spectral lines of 
these three distinct phenomena. 

Whatever may hereafter be shown to be the origin of the 
aurora will possibly aid in the explanation of these solar mys- 
teries. It is known now to occur far above the formerly 
supposed limits of the atmosphere, and may possibly be 
an electric excitation in cosmical matter occupying exterior 
space. 

Our knowledge of the sun has undoubtedly greatly in- 
creased of late years, through the numerous investigations 
above mentioned ; yet, if we seek to deduce from them a gen- 
eral idea of the solar constitution, we find ourselves greatly 
in the dark. We are simply increasing the complexity of con- 
ditions, and rendering the problem more intricate as we ap- 
proach a knowledge of its true elements. 

There is no parallel in the conditions of matter on the sun 
and onthe earth. Metals which to us exist only as solids or 
liquids are present in the sun as glowing vapors. Gases 
which no powers at our command can liquify may exist under 
the enormous pressure of the sun’s interior as liquids, or even 
solids. On one hand an extreme temperature volatilizes our 
most rigid elements, perhaps dissociated substances which we 
consider elements. On the other hand, an immense pressure, 


* Heat as a Mode of Motion, p. 438. + The Sun, pp. 364-8. 
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at no great distance below the photosphere, may liquify or 
solidify our so-called perfect gases.* 

It is now known that the idea that incandescence or 
whiteness of flame is due only to solid particles is no longer 
tenable. Frankland has shown that sufficient pressure bright- 
ens the faint line of burning hydrogen, and that its spectrum 
may thus become continuous. Thus all our reasoning as to 
the solidity of the sun’s photosphere is negatived. So we 
recognize that the fancied limit to rarefaction of gases has 
been placed too low, and that there may possibly be no limit 
to atmospheric extension. 

In the sun, also, we must consider motions far more rapid 
than any we experience. The effect of a moving or falling 
speed of one hundred miles per second is beyond our concep- 
tion. The temperature and pressure in the sun, their effect on 
gaseous diffusion, and on the connection between the three 
states of matter (now known to have no real boundaries), 
whether any solidity occurs, the existence and extent of combus- 
tion, whether it resembles or differs from terrestrial combus- 
tion, ete., are all unknown or unfamiliar matters to us. 

We know not whence comes the light of the continuous 
spectrum seen by Prof. Young, whether from a surface or 
a great depth of matter. We know not whether the in- 
tensity of light is due to an intensely glowing surface, or to 
the aggregate effect of a deep layer of glowing matter.t+ 

These are a few of the difficulties which arise in our study 
of the solar conditions. We have, it is true, attained some 
useful knowledge of its superficial indications, yet all our ex- 
planations of these are as yet provisional, and our information 
inexact; and at best we can claim to have made but a step for- 
ward toward the solution of that grandest problem of the sciences. 





he Sun, p. 380. ve Lue of the Sun, p. 76. 
* The Sun, p. 380 The Fuel of the Sun, p. 76 
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Or the amount of misapprehension and derision which 
present achievement is ever ready to bestow upon past prepa- 
ration, alchemy has always received its full share. We can 
imagine the glittering buttertly saying, as it hovers over the 


remains of its chrysalis,“ What an unsightly, shapeless thing 












indeed! IL certainly can have no connection with it, much 
less be its offspring.” So modern chemistry, in the pleni- 
tude of its importance and certainty of its methods, disdains 
descent from groping alchemy. The chemist in his spacious 
laboratory, aided by all the apparatus suggested by ages of 
experience, performs his operations, sure to yield him a rich 
return, smiles to think of the poor alchemist, toiling in his 
smoky cell, lured by the hope of securing a substance which can 
transmute base metals into gold. The present is eminently a 
practical age. The philosopher’s stone is sought not in the cru- 
cible and retort, but in the feverish marts of trade. No 









romance clings now to its pursuit. Midas has more followers 
than ever, notwithstanding the length of his ears. The sands 
of Pactolos have long since been scraped up, and converted in- 
to solid ingots. 

This spirit, that would “ coin one’s heart-blood into drach- 
mas,” is not more justly chargeable to the age characterized 
by the “delusion ” of alchemy than to the present. That the 
search for the lapis philosophorum as a means of acquiring 
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wealth, or for the e/irir vite as the renewer of life, was the 
main object of the alchemist, is, to say the least, doubtful. 
We cannot thus explain this enthusiastic and indefatigable pur- 
suit, extending through many centuries, and attracting all the 
minds of greatest energy, piety and learning, including 
such men as Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon. Nor was 
the search for such a stone or substance so chimerical as is 
often represented. The testimony of Lord Bacon is highly 
important if not conclusive upon this point, whose marvellous 
insight and wisdom such a subject could not escape nor 
deceive. He says: “The work itself I judge tobe pos- 
sible, for we can conceive that a perfect good concoc- 
tion or digestion or maturation of metals will produce 
gold.”* A delusion that has embraced centuries, and de- 
ceived all the leading minds of those centuries, must be 
the most remarkable on record. A pursuit which reached its 
acme in Egypt in a state of civilization not inferior to any the 
world has ever seen, to which state it contributed as much as 
even modern chemistry has done to the present, and which 
has brought us from the dark ages” such discoveries as Greek 
tire, gunpowder, nitric and sulphuric acids, and the art of dis- 
tillation, certainly deserves to be ranked as a science. Many 
writers, struck by the absurd pretensions of some of the vota- 
ries of the hermetic art, the imposture of others, and the ap- 
parently meaningless jargon of some of their writings, have 
found subject only for amusement and ridicule in the whole 
affair, and have thus contributed much tothe existing state of 
misapprehension. Thus they find some of the more enthusi- 
astic devotees of the art claiming forit an origin coeval with 
man. Tubal-cain,*‘an instructor of every artiticer in brass and 
iron,” isnumbered by them among its founders. The theory is 
also found of the propagation of metals by male and female, 
after the analogy of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Mer- 
cury is regarded as the seed of the metal which, deposited in 
the earth, in a period of 1550 years, produces gold, or in a less 
time cheaper metal. According to Sandivogius, water is the 


* Nat. Hist., Vol. X., p. 160. 
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primitive source of the metals. Ie says: “ The first matter of 
metals is humidity of the air mixed with heat. The generation 
of metals is this: the four elements, in the first operation of 
nature, do by the help of the archeus of nature distill into the 
centre of the earth a ponderous or heavy vapor of water, which is 
the seed of metals.” We read of the seductive amours of the 
metals under the symbols of Sol and Venus, for instance, 
meaning simply a union of copper and gold. 

If the object of language be to conceal thought, many of 
those writers succeeded admirably. If they did not possess the 
philosopher’s stone, they certainly possessed the faculty of 
writing volumes upon it without disclosing the secret. It has 
also been found that those who claimed to have amassed wealth 
by the aid of the mystic art, as Jacques Coeur, minister of 
finance to Charles IIL, were open to the charge of having de- 
based the gold currency. The same was suspected of kings 
John, Philip the Fair, and Edward IL of England. Hoefer 
remarks: “It was in those epochs in which this pretended 
science most flourished in certain states that the most numer- 
ous frauds upon the coinage were discovered.”* In other words, 
these unscrupulous men had recourse to the popular faith in 
alchemy only to hide their avaricious schemes, and had not the 
least claim to be ranked among its disciples. To form an 
opinion of the science from such facts as these is to take a 
narrow view of the whole subject. The truth lies deeper. 
It is easy to collect a dish of the beautiful foam, but the first 
breath of inquiry dispels it to nothingness. To find the pearl 
which is hidden beneath is a sterner as well as more remunera- 
tive task. 


All authorities point to Egypt as the birthplace of alchemy, 


where, under the denomination of the Sacred Art, it achieved 
its first and grandest triumphs. The invention of the art is 
ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus (thrice-great), and hence it is 
called the Hermetie art. Ie is supposed to have been one 
of the first kings of the ancient Egyptians and inventors of the 
useful arts, hence deified and worshipped as Thoth, or the 


* Tlistoire de la Chimie, t. 1, p. 417. 
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[bex-headed Ilermes. Ie is also represented upon their mon- 
uments with a human body surmounted by a head of the sacred 
bird. He afterwards became an object of veneration to the 
Greeks under the name of Mercury Trismegistus. He was also 
regarded by the alchemists as the author of the Smaragdine 
table, which they supposed to have been graven upon a plate 
of emerald with a point of a diamond, and concealed in the 
depths of the great pyramid of Gizeh. But Cuvier is of opin- 
ion that it was composed as late as the 7th century.* The 
term sacred art describes its character as possessed and prac- 
tised only by the priests and initiates of Thebes and Memphis, 
to whom was confined all the knowledge of the age. Their 
operations were shrouded in the deepest mystery, and conduct- 
ed only in profound secrecy, in the recesses of the temples and 
depths of the pyramids. The initiate pursued his researches 
in silence and darkness through the colonnades of the temples, 
with his finger upon his mouth, and pronounced the terrible 
vow of secrecy under penalty of death. 

To increase the mystery with which all the experiments 
of the alchemists were enveloped, asymbolic language was em- 


loved to represent all substances and operations. These sym- 
pio} | s 


bols are believed to be the origin of the hieroglyphic writings 
of the Egyptians, some of which came down to us, somewhat 
altered, as the signs of the seven planets. They were also en- 
graven upon the fronts and painted upon the windows of the re- 
ligious edifices of the middle ages, remains of which may yet be 
seen in Westminster Abbey and Notre Dame. 

In the first outlook upon the science we see it marked by 
two strikingly opposite characteristics which it retains to the 
last, viz..—the wonderful value of the facts and discoveries, 
and the complete worthlessness of the theories. There can 
be distinguished three kinds of research—the philosopher’s 
stone, the elixir vite, and a sort of spiritual philosopher’s 
stune—the soul of the world. The term philosopher's stone 
does not apply to a material entity, but on the one hand it 
emanates from supernatural power and operates under the 





* Histoire des Sciences Naturelies, t. 1, p. 371. 
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most mystic influences; on the other it is a simple body en- 
dowed with one fundamental property.* The search for the 
elixir vite was a natural corollary of that for the philosopher’s 
stone, for wealth without health is of little value. In order to 
increase the pleasures and length of life they sought the 
panacea or universal elixir of life; or, in other words, the 
liquid philosopher’s stone. This arose from the high concep- 
ion which they had formed of that agent in supposing it 
capable of separating the pure metal from its alloy, and hence 
inferring that it ought to have the same property in regard to 
the morbific agents which affect the human organism.+ 

Undismayed by such researches, the enthusiasm of some of 
the devotees of the art led them to seek to penetrate still far- 
ther into the arcana of nature, like her to become the medium 
of divine agency, and like Prometheus to bring down the fire of 
the gods from heaven. Spurning their habiliments of clay 
they strove to enter into Communication with spirits, good or 
bad, according as piety or perversity predominated, and to 
identify themselves with the “Soul of the world.” 


* Pouchet, I/istoire des Sciences Naturelles au Moyen Age, p. 123. 
+ Cuvier, Histoire des Sciences Naturelles, t. 1, pp. 573, 574. 

t This spirit finds appropriate utterance in the words of Willis’s ‘* Dying 
Alchemist,” as with his expiring breath he pours forth his undying desire 


to unlock all the mysteries of the material and spiritual worlds: 


** Earth has no mineral strange— 
Th’ illimitable air no hidden wings— 
Water no quality in covert springs, 

And tire no power to change ; 
Seasons no mystery and stars no spell, 


Which the unwasting soul may not compel. 


‘Oh! but for time to track 
The upper stars into the pathless sky— 
To see th’ invisible spirits, eye to eye 
To hurl the lightning back ; 
To tread unhurt the sea’s dim lighted halls, 


‘To chase day's chariot to the horizon walls.” 


In the poem, as in fact with thousands of these ambitious spirits, death 
closes the scene upon the desire unfulfilled, the mystery unsolved. 
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The science of the Egyptian priests was not confined alone 
to the operations of metallurgy, but was a universal science, 
embracing within its compass all the practices of mysticism, 
yet having for its point of departure facts and observations. 
The Chaldeans, the Magi of the East, from whom the Greeks 
derived the term “ magic,” and by whom they were instructed, 
were among the earliest possessors of the art. It also holds a 
prominent place in the traditions of the Hebrews. Many of 
its secrets were doubtless communicated to Moses by Pha- 
roali’s daughter and the priests of Egypt. The Vades also 
contain many magical writings, and the practice of magic was 
known to the Druids of Great Britain, and to Odin and the 
priests of Scandinavia at an earlier period than to the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The universality and antiquity of the practice of magic, or 
the occult science, is ably illustrated by Salverte,* by a large 
number of interesting facts drawn from a great variety of 
sources, and arranged mainly to maintain this thesis—that all 
their apparent miracles which cannot be referred to adroitness 
or imposture are facts of this secret science—real experiments 
in physics. 

The sole aim of the Thaumaturgists, or wonder-workers, 
being to gain power and retain their influence over the people, 
they also added artifice and incantations to their real knowl- 
edge, in order to excite the imagination and divert attention 
from their secret processes ; a practice connected with oracles, 
enchantments, and impositions in all ages of the world. Yet 
in the remarkable trials of skill between the Thaumaturgists 
themselves, these evidently could have had no place. In the 
disappointment of defeat and exultation of victory they were 
alike sure to conceal their secrets from the astonished specta- 
tors. Death to one or both of the parties was the inevitable 
result of disclosure, or of interference by one of the initiated 
with the works of another. In that immortal collection of 
Eastern tales,+ which cannot entirely be attributed to the 

* Des Sciences Occultes, ou Essay sur la Magique. Paris, 1843. 


t Thousand and One Nights. Night 4th, voi. 1, p. 318. 
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workings of an uncontrolled and fervid imagination, we read 
of a female magician, who interfering with the enchantments 
of one of the evil genii, a terrible conflict ensues, in which al- 
though the enchanter is finally destroyed, the maiden also falls 
a victim to his arts. The fact that the alchemists always chose 
their own location for the exhibition of their powers is evi- 
dence of their dependence upon mechanical contrivances and 
chemical preparations. 

Possessing no comprehensive theories by means of which 
to associate their experiments, each was an isulated fact, which 
could be performed only by repeated reference to their 
books of prescriptions, and by extended secret preparations. 
At length, all being in readiness, the populace were admitted 
to the temples to an entertainment unrivalled by modern ex- 
hibitors. Greeted with flashes of lightning and peals of thun- 
der, followed by darkness and silence, the spectators were sud- 
denly raised to a giddy height, and as suddenly sunk to gloomy 
depths, while about them appeared fiery serpents and grim 
monsters, followed by the shades of departed ancestors; shrieks 
and moans resounded in their ears, dying gradually away in 
the distance; voices addressed them from the solid walls and 
columns, and these withdrawing disclosed, in distant perspec- 
tive, gorgeous palaces and gardens filled with moving figures 
of awful aspect, the very dwellings of the gods. 

The influence of these spectacles in riveting that of 
the priesthood upon an ignorant populace is incalculable. 
These effects, and many others even more marvellous, are attrib- 
uted by Salverte, with great accumulation of evidence, to 
the knowledge which the ancients possessed of what are so 
often regarded as the achievements of modern mechanics, 
optics, chemistry, ete. That their mechanism was carried to a 
point of perfection not attained in modern times is shown by 
the difficulty experienced in raising one of the Egyptian mono- 
lithes, which they erected in vast numbers. Modern travellers 
have remarked in the remains of the temple of Ceres the 
grooves and niches for pulleys by which the movable floors 
were transferred, with their occupants, to different portions of 
the temple “as if by magic.” 
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The wooden dove of Archytas, a flying chariot capable of 
being directed at will by the inventor, and a balloon, carrying 
aman, are ancient inventions in the art of flying, which has 
never ceased to be an aspiration of man, and which we are 
certainly not nearer realizing than the ancients. In later 
times, speaking heads were invented by Albertus Magnus, and 
a brazen automaton, in the form of a man, which his pupil, 
Thomas Aquinas, destroyed in his astonishment. Pope Syl- 
vester II., who occupied the papal chair from 991 to 1003, 
was also accused of magic for having made a speaking head 
of brass. And the accusation was just if we consider magic 
as the result of science concealed from the multitude.* The 
famous statue of Memnon, breathing melodious sounds when 
struck by the beams of the rising sun, is spoken of by the his- 
torians of the period as the result of pure science. 

In opties we tind the so-called miraculous effects produced 
in the temples, the result of the use of mirrors throwing mag- 
nified and reversed images, and in certain positions intercept- 
ing the light, in a manner analogous to polarized light. Thus 
they produced the wonderful effects of the phantasmagoria, 
and the diorama, and, by the use of the concave mirror and 
double lenses, of the magic lantern. It is easy to imagine the 
effects of these appearances upon the minds of those unac- 
quainted with the means by which they were produced, especial- 
ly when accompanied by the tricks of ventriloquism in 
which the performers were expert. Buffon admits the 
probability of mirrors being used in the port of Alexandria 
to discern distant ships, but they were doubtless employed 
long in the temples before they were devoted to this 
practical use, for nothing was expected from the occult 
science but the art of working miracles.+ 

These explain also the Nekyomantion to which the bereaved 
repaired in order to behold the shades of the departed. 
Here also notice the fact that this could be done only in a 
certain locality devoted to the purpose of recalling the dead. 
It is related of the Emperor Basil of Macedon that, grieving 





* Salverte, Des Sciences Occultes. Paris, 1843. t Salverte. 
VOL, XXVII.—NO. LUI. 7 
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for his lost son, he was permitted to see him fully arrayed up- 
on horseback, but when he rushed to embrace him the appa- 
rition vanished. We read in the Arabian Nights of a tube 
about a foot long and an inch in diameter with a glass in one 
end, and whoever looked into it could see whatever he 
pleased. Allowing for the exaggeration of the eastern imagi- 
nation, have we not the germ of the telescope or the opera-glass 
at least? When Xerxes opened the tomb of Belus at Babylon, 
he found the body of the king inclosed in a glass case partly 
filled with oil into which however much was poured it never 
rose above a certain level. The principle of hydrostatics are 
also applied to perpetual lamps. 

The use of alcohol extends to the remotest times. In an 
ancient sacred book of the Ilindoos, in which are collected the 
doctrines of remotest ages under the name of A’ea-soum, 
mention is made of the distillation of spirits. Aristotle re- 
marks that art had procured oil from common salt, which may 
easily imply hydrochloric acid, as sulphuric acid still is 
known under the more common name of oil of vitriol. 

The ordeal of tire is known to be most ancient and univer- 
sal. Nite, wife of Rama, the sixth incarnation of Vishur, 
walked upon red hot iron, © The foot of Sita,” says the Hindoo 
historian, “ being clothed in innocence, the dev uring heat was 
to her as a bed of roses.” Zoroaster attested his mission by 
allowing melted lead to be poured upon him, after he had been 
well pubbed with certain drugs. This indicates the manner in 
which the priests, by the use of their preparations for resisting 
the action of fire, were able to deliver or destroy whom they 
pleased. There is evidence that they were also acquainted 
with the power of fine wire gauze to resist heat, afterwards 
utilized by Davy, and that by these means they effected those 
wonderful transformations into real or apparent flames, which 
hat c been deemed utterly incredible. The sclence of meteorol- 
ory Was also carried to a high degree of perfection by the 
Eeyptian priests, and thus being able to predict the state 


] 
t} 


the weather. were readily regarded as being instrumental 


ing such weather as pleased them. Salverte is of opin- 


Was thus Joseph was enabled to predict and provide 
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for the seven years of famine. It is little imagined how 
much the ancients were acquainted with electricity. There is 
abundant evidence that they were familiar with the means of 
drawing it from the clouds and of protecting buildings from 
lightning. 

The reason why so much of this knowledge is now in- 
cluded in the lost or rediscovered arts is obvious. Each 
fact held an isolated position, and ran the risk of being alto- 


gether lost. This is also seen in the empirical character of 


alchemy. ‘The priests,” says Salverte, “searched after and 


sometimes produced astonishing results; but, neglecting the 
theory of the processes and preserving no record of the means 
employed, they rarely succeeded in twice obtaining the same 
result. * * Sometimes the facts were only committed 
to the me mors of the priests, and transmitted by oral tradi- 
tion from age toage. * * * * They were scarcely heard 
of beyond the precincts of the temples for the development of 
the secrets involved the unveiling of the mysteries of religion. 
The doctrines of the Thaumaturgists were reduced by degrees 
to a collection of processes which were liable to be lost as soon 
as they ceased to be habitually praetised.” 

That this art was not only interwoven with the religion 
and symbolic writings of the Egyptians, but was of the great- 
est value, is beyond question. Althongh their writings are 
lost. their works speak for them. Their monuments, and the 
discoveries made amid the debris of their antique civilization, 
attest their wide acquaintance with practical chemistry.4 

The priests of Keypt having been for aves the sole dep sI- 
taries of the practice of the sacred art, were finally dispersed, 
and their writings destroved by order of Diocletian, who con- 

* Salverte, Des Sciences Occultes, Vol. II, p. 154. See National Quarterly 
Review, Vol. III, No.V, p. 123 

+ Les couleurs vives et variées qui enluminent leurs bas-reliefs hiérogly- 
phiques, les émaux de nuances diverses qui abondent dans leurs tombeaux, et 
jusqu’a loutremer dont ou y retrouve de parcelles, tout se réunit pour 
demontrer l’evidence de cette assertion et pour prouver que les anciens 
Egyptiens ont comme la plupart de nos applications de chimie industrielle. — 
Cuvier, /listoire dex Sciences Naturelles, t. 1, p. 58. 
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ceived that the frequent insurrections in that country were 
sustained by the gold fabricated in the temples. Suidas states 
that the celebrated fleece of gold was only one of their writings 
upon skins describing the process of making the precious 
metal. 

Dispersed into all countries, the Egyptian priests carried 
their science with them, and gradually such as was not lost 
became known to the European nations. The art was next 
cultivated with great ardor and success by the Greeks, who, in 
turn, consigned it to the Arabs, and they finally introduced it 
into the rest of Europe. It was in the tenth century, accord- 
ing to Thompson, that it appeared in Europe, and there, under 
the name of alchemy, it flourished chiefly from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century. 

Nothing so truly depicts the spirit of the age—the reign 
of the imagination. It is this spirit of enthusiasm which 
alone can explain the crusades and alchemy—the search for 
the true cross and for the philosopher's stone. Both emanated 
from the same principle and engrossed all minds, according 
as the religious or philosophical fervor predominated in indi- 
viduals. Llere the art assumes a new form, reflecting the 
occupations and manners of the middle ages. In the hands of 


a 


the monks of the lower empire the practical science of the 


priest of Thebes and Memphis is transformed into alchemy, 


Yet all the labors of the Byzantine school served to add but 
little to the amount of practical knowledge which had de- 
scended from antiquity. They could only collect the knowl- 
edge of the science into one body of doctrine, and thus open 
a new path for human inquiry in establishing the first basis of 
theoretic chemistry.* Towards the end of the seventh cen- 
tury all the savans of the schoolshad embraced the pursuit 
with enthusiasm, yet Egypt was regarded as the birthplace of 
the sciences. Its gigantic monuments and inexplicable hiero- 
glyphics struck the mind with astonishment, and persuaded 
all that they could only be the loftiest expression of human 


genius. If, as we must admit, many of the discoveries of 








* Cuvier, History des Sciences Naturelles, t. 1, p. 870. 
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modern times be but the recovery of lost arts, yet we must 
notice in this grand transformation of alchemic science the 


direction of mental progress not so much toward higher 


achievement as toward broader comprehension and more 
general possession. It was no longer a sacred art confined to 
a close corporation of priests under terrible penalties, but was 
known to the whole body of monks and all other men of 
learning and ability who chose to devote themselves to it. 
Still it was far from being a popular science. It remained 
for the final transformation into modern chemistry to accom- 
plish that. To the Byzantine school and their experiments 
in alchemy are due two important discoveries already alluded 
to—Greek fire and gunpowder. The former was certainly re- 
garded as the palladium of Constantinople. Before its terrible 
ravages the Arabs were twice compelled to raise the siege of the 
city. Its use and effects are matters of history, and that its com- 
position was principally of naptha and bitumen is generally 
known. Constantine Porphyogenetas pretends that the secret of 
its composition was communicated to Constantine the Great by 
an angel, and there is an order from that emperor forbidding 
its being communicated to foreign nations. According to 
Hoefer,* the discovery of gunpowder was made in the eighth 
century, and the first description of it is found in the work of 
Mareus Grecos, entitled, “ Art of exterminating enemies by 
fire.” Although written in Latin, it is supposed to be a version 
of an earlier Greek writing. Its composition is also given in 
the works of Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon ; hence they 
have each been regarded as having made the discovery. But 
it is evidently far more ancient. 

These two facts are alone sufficient to redeem the alchem- 
ists of the middle ages from the ridicule so often cast upon 
them. The remaining important discoveries are due to the 
Arabs, without mention of whom no sketch of the history of 
alchemy can be complete. They furnished a great number of 
most zealous devotees to the science, first among whom stands 
Geber, probably born in the ninth century, from whose name 





* Tlistoire de la Chimie, t. 1, p. 281. 
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and writings Dr. Johnson pretends to derive the origin of the 
term yibherish. Being regarded as the founder of the Arabic 
school of philosophy and alchemy, the enthusiasm of his fol- 
lowers extended to other nations, and he became the oracle of 
the alchemists of the middle ages. Roger Bacon justly gave 
him the title of magester magistorum for his twenty-tive 
volumes upon the hermetic art form an encyclopedia of the 
scientific knowledge of antiquity. To him is aseribed the dis- 
covery of nitric acid (that most indispensable agent in all 
laboratories), aqua regia, and corrosive sublimate. Dy many 
this Arab is also regarded as the discoverer of sulphuric acids 
and as acquainted with the facts of the augmentation of the 
weight of metals during the process of calcination. To this 
illustrious name we must add that of Rhages, whe first wrote 
upon the extraction of sulphuric acid, and Albrucasis, whose 
description of the alembic in connection with the Arabic 
etymology of the word has led some to consider him as the 
inventor of the art of distillation, Arteifus, who described 
the preparation of soap, Cahil and Bechil, whom Hoefer re- 
gards as having been acquainted with phosphorus. 

Partly carried by the Moors by way of Africa, and partly 
borne by current of returning crusaders, Arabian chemistry was 
brought into Europe. The earliest authentic works of Europe 
on alchemy are those of Roger Bacon, the physician, chemist. 
astronomer and antiquary. Little is known of his outward 
life; the people suspected, dreaded and slandered him, but 
his writings breathe the spirit of inductive philosophy, truly 
prophetic of that of his great namesake. They display a 
degree of knowledge and extent of thought scarcely credible 
when we consider the time when he wrote—the darkest period 
of the dark ages. We have seen that he was acquainted with 
gunpowder although he was not the inventor. The camera 
obscura, burning glasses, and the powers of the telescope were 
known to him. Ilis writings upon chemistry alone number 
eighteen volumes, the prevailing spirit of which is eminently 


practical. Ile appears to have believed in the convertibility 


of the inferior mnetals into gold, but does hot profess to have 
effected it. 
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The next great name in the authentic history of alchemy 
is Albertus Magnus, the learned and pious Dominican, born 
in Suabia in 1198. A physician, logician, astronomer, magi- 
cian, and man of the world, he wrote with particular emphasis 
on the polypharmacy of the time.  Ilis style is generally plain 
and intelligible. Ile describes the chemical water baths, the 
alembic, the aludel, and various lutes, and shows himself ac- 
quainted with alum, caustic alkali, and the purification of the 
royal metals by means of lead. St. Thomas Aquinas, who was 
a pupil of Albrecht’s, wrote a treatise upon the “Secrets of 
Alchemy,” and first employed the term “amalgam.” The 
eccentric Raymond Lully is said to have been a pupil of Friar 
Bacon’s, and has been variously considered as an imp stor and 
as a martyr to religion. The story of his having made six 
million pieces of gold, which he gave to Edward, king of 
England, to enable him to make war upon the Saracens, is 
shown by Thompson to be unfounded.*  Ilis unintelligible 
writings present a great contrast to those of Roger and 
Albrecht, yet he was the first to introduce the use of chemical 
symbols. They also contain observations upon the distillation 
of creain-tartar, the deliquescence of the alkalies, the prepara- 
tion of aqua regia, and the white and red mercurial precipi- 
tates. ‘* Restless, intelligent and inventive, he was not without 
a great degree of utility in his day and generation.” Ilis 
followers were afterward united in an extensive guild or 
secret fraternity, and known as Lullistins. 

One of the most celebrated of all the alchemists was Basil 
Valentine, a Benedictine monk of Erfret. He introduced 
antimony into medical use, and his great work, Currus T'ri- 
umphalis Antimonii, is almost a model of p sitive observation. 
He was acquainted with arsenic and some of its properties, 
with many of the preparations of lead, the red oxide of mer- 
eury, and all the preparations of antimony mentioned in 
modern pharmacopias. In fine, he may be characterized as 
the founder of analytical chemistry. The last and most promi- 
nent figure, one which stands at the point of division between 


* Ilistory of Chemistry, Vol. 1., p. 39. 
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alchemy and chemistry, is Paracelsus. Beginning his career 
as professor of chemistry at Bale, in 1527, the earliest chair of 
chemistry ever established, by burning the books of all the au- 
thorities before the crowd of students, he ended it in an 
obscure tavern at Salzburg, at forty-eight years of age. Ambi- 
tion, vanity, and habits of intoxication were his ruin. Yet he 
was a vigorous thinker, and originated a praetical movement 
in science which certainly brought mere alchemy to an end. 
It was he that set in motion that prosecution of the active 
principles of mixed or complicated medicaments which has 
ended in the extraction of quinine, morphia, veratria, theine, 
and a multitude of valuable proximates. [Paracelsus also 
began that tendency to mingle chemical considerations with 
the physiology of the human body in health with its patholo- 
gy in disease, and with the practice of the art of healing: a 
tendency which is still far from being exhausted.* It was he 
also who introduced the word a/chehast into alchemy, the term 
usually applied to the universal solvent, by some supposed to 
be composed of the two German vocables, a//e geist, all spirit. 
After Paracelsus, the constituent elements of the genuine 
alchemist seem to have fallen asunder—the practical element 
being represented by a class of men like Van Helmont, Liba- 
rius, Glauber, and Agricola, who devoted themselves with in- 
finite labor to the discovery of new compounds and reactions. 
The other, the fantastical element, was represented by a host 
of imitators and impostors, incapable on the one hand of under- 
standing its true spirit, and on the other of any higher motive 
than that of gain. It was this epoch that produced the mysti- 
cal trash and absurd compilations of the wildest passages of 
the old masters, without any of their real knowledge and prae- 
tical observations, which, being the more accessible literature 
upon the subject, have been, as Brown justly remarks,t+ the 
source from which opinions of alchemical science have been 
largely drawn. 

This brief sketch is sufticientto show that the alchemists 


* Lectures and Essays, by 8. Brown, Vol I., p. 172. 


+ Lectures and Essays, p. 180. 
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were a class of men comprising all the commanding intellect 
of the age reviewed, animated by an indefatigable zeal in the 
pursuit of a lofty ideal, which, if they did not attain, led them 
to make many discoveries and inventions of incalculable value 
to mankind. This ideal wassomething far higher than any ma- 
terial substance, or spiritual power, capable of transmuting base 
metals into gold, or of prolonging human life. We have seen 
a work in which the author argues with great ingenuity and 
ability that the subject of alchemy was man, and its object the 
perfection of man, by means of the conscience—the true phi- 
losopher’s stone; that these terms, salt, sulphur, gold, etce., 
have reference always to this subject; and that the purifica- 
tion of these metals symbolized the regeneration of man. It 
is true that with this key many of their writings are made 
much more intelligible, and that their philosophical spirit— 
that which takes nothing upon authority—was in so strong con- 
trast to the spirit of the age that they were obliged to employ 
symbolic expressions. 

It is also true that many, misled by a literal interpretation 
of these writings and their own cupidfty, possessed with the 
gold fever which darkened their senses, sought for wealth 
where none was promised but “the riches of wisdom and the 
knowledge of God.” No true alchemist sought for himself 
riches or honor. Inspired by the loftiest ideals, and goaded 
to the solution of all the great problems which have tormented 
mankind, they sought to reveal the secrets of nature and of 
man. Yet they were tireless in their investigations into the 
most minute and often most repulsive substances, resulting 
in those grand discoveries, the full value of which they could 
not have known. Their enthusiasm has no parallel, unless in 
the religious fervor of the crusaders. The term alchemist is 
but a synonym for patience, while he himself was the living 
emblem of perseverance, carried even beyond the limits of the 
tomb.* 

It was this spirit of self-abnegation which led the alchemists 
to spend toilsome days and anxious nights over their smoky fur- 





* Histoire de la Chimie, t. 1, p. 181. 
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naces, and weary years inthe preparation of their works. It was 
they who kept alive the torch of learning through the darkness 
which followed its removal from the throne of Rome. The 
theories of the leading writers are not surpassed in grandeur, 
and often are remarkable anticipations of those adopted under 
the accumulated light of the nineteenth century. One of these 
fundamental theories was that the primitive molecules are 
under the control of spiritual agency. Creation was the deter- 
mination of these by certain laws. The evrand secret was by 
Investigating these laws to ascertain the features of their primi- 
tive organization, and thus to imitate nature by the perfection 
of art. 

They reasoned that whereas every variety of character from 
imperfection to purity exists in nature, it is her aim to attain 
perfection, and they were but imitating her in striving to con- 
vert the base metal into pure. Assuming that ocld exists in 
all the metals, they concluded that it could be extracted from 
them all. The alchemic theories of Geber contain nothing of 
absurdity, for they consist in this: that the metals are com- 
posed of two or three elements of a particular nature, and that 
whoever is able to isolate these has the power to transfer the 
metallic substance at will.* Artifius, in his Key to Wisdom, 
writes-: 


‘*Minerals proceed from the first elements; plants come from 
animals, and animals from plants. And as each body is resolved in 
another of an immediately inferior order, animals come from vege- 
tables, and vegetables from minerals.” 


These lines, written under a vague inspiration, are no less 
the’ expression of a grand and luminous verity. Paracelsus 
Says, "7 Philosophy is nothing but the study of wisdom consid- 
ered in created nature.” 

loger Bacon, in his small treatise, Dochirabili DPotestate 
Artis et Naturw, begins by pointing out the absurdity of be- 
lieving in magic, necromancy, charms, or any of those similar 
opinions which were at that time universally prevalent. He 


* Hoefer. Jlistoire de la Chimie. t. 1, p. 311. 
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points out the various waysin which mankind are deceived by 
jugglers, ventriloquists, ete.; mentions the advantages which 
physicians may derive from acting on the imaginations of their 
patients by means of charms, amulets, and infallible remedies ; 
he affirms that many of those things which are considered as 
supernatural, are merely, so because mankind in veneral are 
unacquainted with natural philosophy.* Ie also points out 
the causes of the slow diffusion of science :—1. Too much 
contidence in and submission to authority. Ze Too great re- 
gard for custom and popular prejudice. 3. Personal conceit 
and sellishness, which we judge have not been confined to the 
age of Bacon. “ There is, indeed, no room for national or 
epochal vanity in the study of the history of science ; there is 
rather occasion for humility and emulation; for those old 
men worked, with ¢rand ideals and small means, upon an ob- 
durate and unbroken soil, while we stand on fields which they 
have ploughed, armed with an elaborate instrumentation, and 
too often guided by ideals which savor more of the shop than 


of the universe.”+ Exalted piety and deep humility were also 
characteristics of the true alchemist. His labors always began 
and ended with an invocation to the Supreme Being. Sandi- 


vogius has this address to the reader: 


‘“Thou, therefore, that desirest to attain to this art, in the first 
place, put thy whole trust in God thy Creator, and urge him by thy 
prayers, and then assuredly believe that he will not forsake thee ; for 
if God shall know that thy heart is sincere, and that thy whole trust is 
put in him, he will, by one means or another, show thee a way and 
assist thee in it, and thou shalt obtain thy desire. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Pray, but yet work. God, indeed, 
gave understanding, but thou must know how and when to use it.” 


The work of Cahil on the “Secret of Alchemy” closes 
with these words: “Eternal praise be to God alone!” 
Whether Arab, Pagan, or Christian, they all proclaim one 
article of faith—the supremacy of spirit over matter. To 
them truth was an axiom. With the alchemist, in Christian 





* Thompson, //istory of Chemistry, Vol. 1, p. 34. 


t Essays and Lectures, by 8. Brown, p. 164. 
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countries, the doctrines of Christ were received as true in them- 
selves, or in the nature of things, and, therefore, were believed 
to have been announced by Christ; but they were not regard- 
ed as true simply upon the ground that Christ announced 
them. “ With them the wisdom of the doctrine established 
the truth of christianity, and not miracles.”* Although not 
entirely free from the tendeney of the age, and of all ages, 
to attribute all understood effects to the intervention of a 
spiritual agency (either independent of or residing in the atoms 
of matter), as we see to-day in regard to mesmerism, spiritualism, 
ete., yet they were far superior to the dwarfing submission to 
authority which characterized the dark ages. From the cell 
of the monk and retreat of the hermit went out an uncon- 
trolled spirit of inquiry, which could be stayed only by the 
limits of the universe. So far from being impostors or de- 
luded enthusiasts were they, that they may justly be regarded 
as the reformers of the age: for while seeking for the transmu- 
tation and purification of the metals, they none the less sought 
the purification of man from the dross of this sensual life. In 
the security of their gloomy laboratories they nourished that 
liberty of thought which at last rushed forth to tear the mask 
from the veiled prophets of spiritual authority. Yetspirit- 
ual power, sustained by popular prejudice, held its terrors 
over their heads and compelled the use of their enigmatical 
and symbolic writings. What with the priests of Egypt was 
a matter of choice, to the monks of Europe was a_ne- 
cessity. To the popular mind the least acquaintance with 
or control over the power of nature was prima facie evidence 
of magic, and of a league with demons. Every event which 
struck the senses, and which was not capable of an immediate 
explanation, was attributed to the agency of supernatural 
powers. Everything was under control of these intelligences. 
The earth had its gnomes; the air, its sylphs; water, its 
ondines ¢ and fire, its salamanders. In connection with this 
belief sprang up anew the practice of magic, known as the 
occult or cabalistic science. In ruling over the elemental 


* &. A. Hitchcock, Alehe my and the Alchemists, p- 27. 
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genii of the globe, the cabalist accomplished all his desires. 
In intercourse with the sylphs and other supernatural intelli- 
gence of the material world the adept sought to obtain ineff- 
able joys unknown to the majority of men.* 

Agrippa claims for the occult science the highest rank, and 
defines it as “the perfection and accomplishment of all the 
natural sciences.” In the universities of the thirteenth cen- 
tury there were professors and courses of magic.t Although 
these evidently had little faith in their own pretensions, they 
studiously concealed the fact from the public, and by them 
were regarded as veritable enchanters. In addition, a cloud of 
‘quacks still further deluded the people by their charlatanism. 

Ilence we see the danger of the alchemist being con- 
founded with the magician in case of his revealing the least 
of his knowledge. Friar Bacon, than whom no truer scientist 
ever lived, was in his day regarded as a sort of Dr. Faust, and 
was brought upon the stage of the period as a personification 
of magic. The story of his long imprisonment and sufferings, 
under the charge of being in league with the devil, although 
he published a book on the nullity of magic, is familiar to 


all. 


To see the necessity of esoteric writings, it is only neces- 
sary to look at the fate of Vanini Bruno, and thousands of 
others burned at the stake or otherwise cruelly destroyed. 
Said Bruno, in his last work: 


‘*If I had held the plough, or fed a flock, or cultivated a garden, 
or mended old clothes, none would distinguish and few regard me. 
But now for describing the field of nature ; for being solicitous about 
the posture of the soul; for being curious about the improvement of 
the understanding, and for some skill about the faculties of the mind, 
am I treated in this manner.” 


Bacon himself gives the reasons for this enigmatic style: 
“induced,” as he tells us, “partly by the conduct of other 
philosophers, partly by the propriety of the thing, and partly 


* E. Salverte, Des Sciences Occultes, p. 110. 
+ Pouchet, L/istoire des Sciences Naturelles au Moyen Age, p. 467, 
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by the dunger of speak ing 100 plainly.” The svinbols them- 
selves are curious and interesting; and, as the philosopher 
suggests, not without propriety. The earth, air, fire, and water 
of Empedocles and the Greek philosophers, which result from 
the chemical process of burning wood, were generalized by 
the Greek mind to represent what in modern science are 
known as the four forms of matter—the imponderables, cases, 
liquids, and solids. These are the salt. sulphur, and mercury 
of the later alchemists, which also symbolize the body, soul, 
and spirit of man. Geber reduced the elements to two, sul- 
phur and mercury. The striking transformation which takes 
place in these substauces when mercury is thrown upon melted 
sulphur, and the subsequent change from black to red, was, 
as Hoefer remarks, peculiarly adapted to excite the imagina- 
tion of the ancient artist. © Black and red are nothing less 
than the symbols -of darkness and light, of the bad and good 
principles; and the reunion of the two principles represent, in 
the moral order, the universal God. This pantheistical idea 
has, without doubt, contributed much to establish this famous 
principle, adopted yy the alchemists. that all bodies have for 
their elements sulphur and mercury.” The apparent restora- 
tion of lead from the ashes which remain after the * death of 
the metal,” by grains of wheat. caused them to become the 
symbol of life, and by extension, of resurrection and eternal 
life. The heating of argentiferous lead in a cupel of pulver- 
ized bone—the disappearance of the lead, and the button of 
silver found at the end of the operation—contributed, not 
a little, to establish the theory that lead could be transmuted 
into silver. Animals, as we have seen, were extensively em- 
ployed in the symbolism of the Egyptians. Thus, the “ yel- 
low lion” represents sulphur; the “red lion.” cinnabar; the 
“ereen lion.’ the salt of iron or copper; and the “black 
eagle.” the compound of sulphur with mercury. The trans- 
formation of this compound into cinnabar, the adepts express- 
ed by saving that the black eagle 7s transferre d into the red 
lion. The triple influence of matter, of life, and of intelli- 


FOeUCEe, thes svi volized by the equilateral triangle. The alche- 


mists called the fire of the furnace simply * the dragon,” as its 
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nature was to devour the corruptible elements of a body. The 
“flying dragon ” signified mereury, on account of its power of 
being volatalized. The dragon guarding the fleece of gold 
was mercury, which is so difficult to be confined or to sleep. 
The “dragon put to sleep by Jason” was mercury, fixed by 
the operations of the adepts. The * dragon devouring his 
tail” was the symbol of any solid that absorbs water. Human 
blood was pyroacetic acid. The sun and moon were the em- 
blems respectively of gold and silver. A work of peculiar 
difficulty was denominated the “ labors of Hercules” ; and “ to 
gather the apples of Ilesperides” was to reap the’fruits of 
the philosopher’s stone. 

We see, then, that this symbolism was employed from the 
most ancient period of the art; that it was a necessity to the 
alchemists of the middle ages; that by it they communicated 
with each other in asort of freemasonry ; and by its intentional 
vagueness they not only saved their lives, but escaped being 
ridiculed. It is also evident that in a period in which there ex 
isted no scientific nomenclature, it was impossible otherwise to 
communicate with each other. Many of those great minds, 
under a strong but vague inspiration, broke away from the 
trammels of so inadequate a language into expressions often 
grand and lofty, but to us, at present, almost unintelligible. 
It is, doubtless. in a large degree due to this ancient sym- 
bolism that chemistry possesses the most exact and conve- 
nient nomenclature of any of the sciences. It is the PoOsses- 
sion of this instrument, an adequate and exact language drawn 
from the body of classic literature, that constitutes the chief 
advantage of modern over ancient science. This must be 
added to the invaluable results which alchemy has bequeathed 
to modern times. 

The true alchemists then, while they were diligent experi- 
mentists in pharmaceutical and other practical chemistry, 
cherished three objects of enthusiastic hope. 1. They believed 
in the transmutability of metals: it has already been seen on 
what grounds. The idea of transmutation is as old as Thebes, 


and as recent as Davy. In one shape or another it is ineradi- 
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vable from the instincts of the science.* 2. The European 
alchemists also believed in the elixir of life, or universal 
medicine, capable of curing all curable diseases, and of pro- 
longing life far beyond its present average duration. It was 
not until the dotage of alchemy that the conception of an 
elixir of immortality amused the world. In connection with 
this unattainable ideal of theirs, it is just to add that Lord 
Bacon and Descartes were quite as much bent upon the inven- 
tion of means for the prolongation of life as any alchemist. 
Worn and exhausted by his constant labors over his furnace 
and alembic, it is not strange that the alchemist sought therein 
the means of restoring his wasted health and energies. 3. 
They believed in the alcahest, or universal solvent. Modern 
chemistry has realized it in the discovery of fluorine. Lavoisier 
once expressed his surprise that it should never have occurred 
to the masters that no vess:] on earth cotld contain this uni- 
versal solvent, because it would solve the vessel too. As is 
well known, this was precisely the difficulty with fluorine, un- 
til it was suggested that the vessel should be cut out of fluor- 
spar itself, seeing it is a substance already saturated with 
fluorine. 

The question now arises why, with all these grand ideals, 
their wonderful patience, and incalculable amount of labor, 
their success was not greater still. The answer readily pre- 
sents itself. 1. They sought too much. They demanded 
not only the art of making gold and a universal panacea— 
riches and health—but the aid of a supernatural power capa- 
ble of dominating spirit and matter, which opened the door 
to the realms of mysticism and those inextricable problems 
before which the most robust reason was obliged to succumb. 
They placed no limit to the human reason, and were not able 
to obey their own precepts in addition. “ Know thyself,” 
“know nothing too much.” They attempted, as it were, at 
one effort to overleap the whole intermediate chain of links 
that lead to the primal cause. They also were not aware of 
the source of error which their lamentable failures have so 
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signally pointed out to all coming generations. 2. They 
lived in what has been characterized as the “theological 
period” of science, in which man, reasoning from the analogy 
of his own will and variableness, ascribed the same attributes 
to nature and her laws. Ages passed before her invariable- 
ness and orderliness could be impressed upon his mind. Her 
operations were supposed from this analogy to be the result of 
the volition of a spiritual agency, at first considered indepen- 
dent of matter, and afterward as residing in its molecules. By 
the simple elimination of this agent, leaving still the forces in 
the atoms themselves, we have the modern theory complete. 
Lastly, they accomplished all that the human mind is capable 
of, unaided by instruments and a vast amount of accumulated 
knowledge. We have seen their great want of the instrument 
of a precise and universal language. We know the defects of 
the Aristotelian method, the orthodox philosophy of the middle 
ages; we have seen them hampered upon every side by spiritual 
power and popular prejudice. We have observed the century 
growth of rude apparatus in their tireless hands, the gradual 
wrenching from the arcana of nature of those powerful acids 
without which the chemist toils in vain. But there is a more 
comprehensive cause for their slow advancement. It is found 
in the paradoxical fact that the true methods of discovery 
were themselves first to be discovered. Or, in other words, 
“The appropriate ideas said to determine this progress are 
themselves perfected—brought into distinctness—during the 
progress of discovery, and cannot be applied as instruments 
until some progress has been achieved.” The interconnection 
of ali the sciences necessitate a simultaneous and slow 
growth. “It was impossible for any mind, however great, to 
give a scientific explanation of any phenomenon. He could 
only suggest an hypothesis or work out a point.”* By this 
false method they were unable to increase their knowledge, 
and through their imperfect knowledge they failed to detect 
the falsity of their methods. The wonder is not that they 





* Aristotle, Chapter from History of Science. G. H. Lewes, London, 1864, 
p. 55. 
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accomplished so little, but that they achieved so much. Our 
sole superiority consists in our ampler basis of facts, knowledge 
of the source of error, and the application at every step of the 
test of verification. 

Until we are assured that we shall leave posterity no state- 
ments to be corrected, no theories to be adjusted, no truths to 
be realized, let us not imagine that we have given “the last 
word in science,” or be in haste to forget the labors of the 
past. The search for the philosopher's stone and the elixir of 
life—the desire for riches and health—is older than the 
alchemists, as universal as man, and as lasting as human 
nature. 


ART. VI. a The Ni Ww Chart yr for the Reformation of the 
Government of the City of Ne TD) York. 


2. M. SSAC and other Docume nts, Spee che s&s, Inte rvie IDS, ete 
ete... of h i2 Tlonor Mayor Tlav meyer. 


7 


8. Article 8, Letters. ete.. in praise of Hon. Andrew IT. Green. 


Tue new reformation in our City Government reminds us, 
not of one fable, but of a dozen. The mountain in labor is, 
however, the tirst that suggests itself. But the result of a 
mountainous parturition was not always a mouse.  Ilesiod tells 
us that formerly it was sometimes a goose, sometimes a donkey, 
and sometimes a jackal. What it will prove to be in the 
present case remains to be seen. Even the accoucheurs called 
in, or who have called in themselves, and secured handsome 
fees for their services, seem to have serious misgivings. True 
they praise the animal, as a whole, without stint. They declare 
him immensely superior in honesty and integrity to all his 
ancestors; but as they rank the latter in general only among 


the beasts of prey, their admiration cannot be regarded as of 


a very high type after all. especially when it is borne in mind 
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that they admit he has some very ugly spots on his vital parts. 
These, it is said, may yield to nitrate of silver and sulphuric 
acid. Then the animal would be as perfect and good as Dry- 
den’s //ind, and as beautiful and brave as his Panther. 

But, judging from the results thus far obtained, the spots 
alluded to will only become more and more ugly and more and 
more offensive, both to olfactories and eyes, the more carefully 
they are dressed; for having no tendency to heal, but a very 
decided tendency to degenerate into gangrene, even those scari- 
fying remedies that have proved so wonderfully efticacious in 
so many recent cases only make bad worse. Complete excis- 
ion of them, root and branch, seems to be the only sure remedy, 
but unfortunately the guardian, or step-father of the long 
heralded bantling labors under an obliquity of vision which 
causes him to regard a certain species, even of the most fetid 
and repulsive ulcers, as things rather to be encouraged in their 
growth than exterminated. 

The next fable we are reminded of by our present 
“collective wisdom” is that alluded to in Plato’s dialogue of 
the Stutesman, in which monkeys are spoken of as “ a race the 
most generous aud the most handy of existing animals.” This 
is supposed to be based upon the fact that once upon a time 
the monkeys held a meeting to consult about the necessity of 
fixing their dwelling in a city. After they had passed resolu- 
tions to that effect, and set their hands to the work, an old 
monkey stopped them by saying that they would be caught 
still easier should they shut themselves up within enclosures, 
for then there was no city without a wall. That is, first they 
intended to do great things; they would surpass all their 
ancestors; and big with this idea, they did an enormous 
amount of chattering. But the patriarch of the tribe had vast 
experience and skill in the art of government, and had learned 
from the fate of other illustrious statesmen of his race, caught in 
their own nets, to be shrewd and cautious withal. He would, 
therefore, have no walls but mud walls, and even these should 
be in charge only of those members of the tribe whose chief 
guide was their stomach ! 


But let us discard metaphor for the present, and come 
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to the plain facts. And when we do so, none are more 
willing to give the new government a fair trial. Our 
object in the present article is not to make any onslaught 
upon it. We merely want to remind our readers that it is a 
very different thing from what we were so long promised with 
such an immense flourish of trumpets, and to warn those who 
expect anything very great or good from it that the prebability 
is they will be as much disappointed as they ever were. We 
do not mean that our present government will rob or plunder 
on so large a scale as its predecessor. This it were impossible 
for it to do if ever so well inclined ; for it will be too closely 
watched. But there are some of its members—three or four 
perhaps—who, had they come into power under more favor- 
able circumstances, when there was less suspicion and less 
scrutiny, would have had as little scruple to steal a million or 
two as the most greedy and least scrupulous of the late 
infamous Ring. It is not necessary for us to indicate those 
who would be likely to pursue this course if a convenient and 
safe opportunity presented itself—if there are any of our 
readers who do not know them they need not make any 
extensive researches for that purpose. A few brief inquiries 
where the parties are best known will be sufficient. But, as 
the matter stands, even these will doubtless prove very honest 
men, so far as downright stealing is concerned, and as none 
know better than they how to make a virtue of necessity, we 
should not be surprised to see them become highly popular in 
time for their honesty and integrity; especially as there are 
no people in the world in whose eyes it is easier to throw dust, 
or who have a larger faith, or a shorter memory, than our good 
citizens. 

lar be it from us to deny that there are honest, good men 
among the functionaries of our present municipal government 
—men also who are abundantly qualitied for the positions they 
occupy. But they are nearly as few as angel’s visits in modern 
times. They, however, should not be the less honored on this 


account. Those having the appointing power are entitled to 
no praise for the reappointment of Colonel Stebbins to the 
presidency of the department of Parks; they have merely 
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saved themselves from additional discredit in his case, for 
what he has contributed, by his intelligence, taste and 
perseverance, to make our great Park the attractive and 
delightful retreat it has now become, is too universally known 
and appreciated to render it prudent or safe for any clique or 
party to set him aside and appoint another in his place. There 
is scarcely an intelligent, disinterested man or woman in New 
York that knows anything of the management, or mismanage- 
ment, of the Central Park during the last decade who would 
not regard it as an unjust and unwise proceeding to give the 
place of that gentleman to any one as long as he can be 
induced to retain it, and to perform its duties faithfully and 
efficiently as he has always done. 

Two or three others have been retained whom it would 
have been also glaringly unjust to supersede. This is true, 
for example, of Mr. George H. Andrews of the department 
of Taxes and Assessments. When there was most corruption, 
and most temptation to be corrupt, Mr. Andrews, like Mr. 
Stebbins, continued faithful to his trust. There seems no just 
objection to the retention of Commissioner Van Nort. Thus 
far he appears to have performed his duties as head of the 
department of Public Works without committing any very 
serious blunders, or exhibiting any obvious tendency to fraud 
or dishonesty. This, we know, is but a negative recom. 
mendation. But what better can justly be given? Itcannot be 
pretended that he has evinced any remarkable talent or aptitude 
for public improvements; still less can it be pretended that 
he has any clear knowledge of the science of government fur- 
ther than it relates to the government of such of the working 
classes as recognize a certain relation between their wages and 
their votes, and may, therefore, be made useful in other ways 
than digging, pruning, quarrying, blasting, ete., for the 
improvement of the metropolis. 

But Mr. Van Nort has one qualification for a publie fune- 
tionary which, in our opinion, ought to be regarded as indis- 
pensable—namely, common sense. If he has an ambition to 
be considered an “ honest man,” he evidently does not deem 
it necessary to that end to make a buffoon of himself by emu- 
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lating the fondness of George Francis Train for law suits, or 
otherwise. In short, Mr. Van Nort has been at some school 
or seminary where he has learned that a public functionary 
may be coarse and insolent, even to an extreme degree, to all 
who are not submissive to his will, without being either honest 
or honorable. Nay, it seems that our Commissioner of Public 
Works does not deem civility, and even some degree of cour- 
tesy, to the humblest of those who are obliged to have inter- 
course with him altogether inconsistent with “ honesty.” We 
are quite aware that no part of this would be very high praise 
even of a public door-keeper or bell-ringer, yet it is vastly 
more than could be said of certain other functionaries—at 
least of one—retained with Mr. Van Nort for the pur- 
pose of securing for New York an “ honest ” government and 
enabling our good people to enjoy the fruits of the great reform 
which has resulted from the discovery of so many thieves! 

Of those newly appointed some have a good name, some a 
very bad name. But the former are untried as public men ; 
they are, however, highly praised as honest and honorable. We 
hope they will prove the praise is deserved; but which of 
those justly denounced as robbers and thieves were not 
once the objects of quite as much laudation and admiration as 
the new functionaries are now? Accordingly, we will pursue 
our usual course in regard to the latter. We will not praise 
them as public officials until we have some evidence that they 
deserve it; then none will be more willing to do ample justice 
to all their merits and accomplishments. None of our readers 
forget how much Peter B. Sweeny was eulogized as the 
“brains ” of the late Ring. For at least a year there was no- 
body like him; his great talents were exceeded only by his 
great virtues. 

Still more highly praised, if possible, was Andrew IL. Green 
for his“ honesty.” Brains were not dreamtof in his case. We 
do not remember that even his most enthusiastic admirers have 
ventured to give him any eredit on that fragile ground. In 
this respect, indeed, he has been regarded by common consent 
as very much like Wordsworth’s country housewife, who had 


“little understanding and no wit.” But his “ honesty,” that 
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was as palpable as the gates of Somnauth; and the former 
was as much an object of veneration among New York “ re- 
formers” as the latter were among the Hindoo Brahmins. 
We had never supposed ourselves that Mr. Green had com- 
mitted even petty larceny, not to mention robbery, burglary, 
etc. But we did not think it was our duty to deliver eulogies 
upon him merely on the supposition that he had kept his 
hands from picking and stealing ; and as we could not see that 
there was anything else to eulogize him for, we said nothing 
of him one way or the other, but waited, as in the case of 
Sweeny, until his true character began to develop itself in 
his new p sition. 

But why do we compare Green to Sweeny, or Sweeny to 
Green? for no two men are more unlike, except in that 
sublime “ honesty ” for which each in turn has been lauded to 
the skies. It will be generally admitted, one day, that in this 
the twain are well matched, especially if the public will bear 
in mind, as already intimated, that in Green’s time it bas been 
much more difficult to pilfer or steal than it was in Sweeny’s 
time. lor the rest, there is as much difference between those 
distinguished individuals as there is between the mule and the 
elephant, or between the gander and the fox. We compare 
them, then, not because they have any similarity to each other, 
either intellectually or physically, but because as Sweeny was 
the chief adviser and guide of the old Ring, so is Green the 
chief adviser and guide of the new Ring. It may be remem- 
bered that Mayor Hall could not mention the name of Peter 
B. Sweeny in any message, report, or other public document 
without being excited to enthusiastic eulogy of the genius and 
virtues of that illustrious person. But still more enthusiastic is 
Mayor Havemeyer in his eulogies on Andrew Il. Green. Ac- 
cording to our preset chief magistrate the virtues of Washing- 
ton were but common-place compared to those of Andrew I. 
Green. His Honor admits that great financial ministers 
have appeared from time to time in England, France, and Ger- 
many—men who by their learning, abilities, patriotism and hon- 
esty have saved their country in crises such as we had to pass 
through lately; but there is not one of those who was not 
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lacking in some great quality which is possessed by Andrew II. 
Green in a highly developed state! Thus, in the very first 
communication which Mayor Havemeyer makes to the public 
as the chosen representative of “reform,” he applies his puri- 
¢, illuminating brush, as follows: 


fyin 

‘The Comptroller has had formidable difficulties to contend with. 
Upon assuming the management so unexpectedly forced upon him, he 
found the head of the city government and most of the officers and 
subordinates of its departments in entire sympathy with those corrupt 
leaders, whose schemes it was his duty to counteract and defeat. Em- 
ployés of the city connived to secure the payment of improper claims, 
and dishonest persons resorted and are resorting to every method to 
get these claims paid. The business of the city had fallen largely into 
the hands of the very worst classes, and until recently respectable 
dealers hesitated to do business with the departments. To contend 
with such opposing agencies was a task often delicate, always disagree- 
able, sometimes full of danger; but it has been discharged with marked 
fidelity to the public interests, and has resulted in checking the cur- 
rent of official profligacy and in compelling at least some improve- 
ment in the various departments.” 


This was very handsome in its way, but we confess it re- 
minded us of nothing more forcibly than of a certain scene 
described by Sir Richard Steele in the Spectator. We need 
not refer to this any further than to remark that a celebrated 
quack doctor, being on a healing tour for the benefit of suf- 
fering humanity in the provinces, sends his son and heir be- 
fore him to proclaim his wonderful and infallible skill. When 
they reach a town the son advances some five or six yards be- 
for his sire and cries out a long catalogue of diseases which, 
together with all others that flesh is heir to, he declares his 
father can cure. The doctor struts along behind, with a grave, 
imposing physiognomy, his long gray locks bearing testimony to 
his experience, and his large powdered wig and ample surtout 
affording evidence of his skill; and as often as the son re- 
peated the catalogue the father nodded his head and ejacu- 
lated, in a deep guttural tone, such as might have been ex- 
pected from the Pythian goddess, or Msculapius himself, 
“The boy says true! ” 


It may be remembered that at one time Mr. Green aspired 
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to be mayor. For months he was determined to leave no 
means untried to secure his election. If any one had ever re- 
course to baser means for the same purpose than he we are 
not aware of the fact. Nor did he cease to move heaven and 
earth until even his well-paid sycophants found it necessary to 
tell him that he had no chance. He was still a candidate 
while we wrote the last pages of our September number, and 
Mr. Havemeyer was a candidate at the same time. When 
Green was forced to recognize the fact that he had no chance 
of success, he turned round at once and began to work for 
his patron. It will probably be never known how much of 
the public money was thus spent by our “ honest” comptroller. 
If the approximate sum were now stated in round numbers it 
would seem fabulous. 

But there is a person named Whittemore, who, if in a com- 
municative mood, could tell all about it, for he is the a/ter 
idem, the shadow, or, as some call him, the cat’s paw of our 
“honest ” comptroller. This, be it remembered, is the upright, 
unpurchasable individual whom all having certain kinds of 
claims against the city government had to “see” before they 
had any chance of being paid what was due tothem. Naturally 
enough, Mr. Whittemore maintained for several weeks, or as 
long as there seemed to be any hope in that direction, that 
the only thing to save New York from impending ruin 
was to make Andrew HH. Green our Chief Magistrate. But 
this done we need have no further anxiety; there never was 
such a model government in the world, not excepting Plato’s 
Republic, as he could organize. When it is found that all 
will not do, the protegé turns round like his patron— of course 
one could not turn without the other any more than either of 
the Siamese twins could—and discovers one morning, before 
breakfast, that after all no one was better fitted to save the 
city than William F. Havemeyer. 

This discovery once made, so “ smart” a young gentleman, 
and so clever an “expert,” had no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that it was vastly more “honest ” to devote half a 
million or so toso noble a cause than to pay those of the 
city creditors whose votes might, at the critical moment, 
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be doubtful at best. It does not in the least surprise us, 
therefore, that we next hear of Mr. Whittemore as the 
nominee of his Llonor for the office of deputy chamber- 
lain. low many other profitable positions that enterpris- 
ing gentleman may still hold in our reformed municipal 
bureaux we do not know. At all events he has secured 
such warm, enthusiastic friends by his accomplishments as 
an “expert,” that none afraid of abuse will dare to evince too 
much curiosity in this matter. But for our part we have 
become so accustomed to that sort of thing that it is much 
more a source of amusement than one of annoyance to us, es- 
specially since we cannot but regard it as conclusive evidence 
that our criticisms do more or less good. In any case, let us 
be abused as we may by the champions and retainers of the 
adviser and guide of the new Ring and his worthy colleagues, 
we can hardly be abused more or worse than we have been by 
those of the adviser and guide of the old Ring and his worthy 
Cc leagues. 

Not one word was said in this journal, pro or con, in regard 
to Andrew II. Green, until it was generally known that he 
aspired to the mayoralty. Then we gave his portrait in full. 
Those of our new readers who are curious to know whether we 
were right or wrong nine months ago in our estimate of Mr. 
Green as a member of our ruling class, are respectfully referred 
to the article entitled “ Our Candidates as Reformers, Genuine 
and Spurious.” And they can see at the same time whether 
we had not a tolerably correct impression of what was to be 
expected from Mr. Havemeyer. Those who have forgotten 
the facts may excuse us for refreshing their memory on these 
points by a brief extract or two. Referring to our present 
chief magistrate, we remarked: “ For aught we know, Mr. 
Ilavemeyer is an honest man; we believe he means well. 
This is but slender praise, but what better can we say of him ?’+ 
[t was our opinion that Mr. James O’Brien would make a more 
eflicient mayor, and we did not hesitate to say so, our reason 


being the following: “None can charge him with collusion 


* Nat. Quar. Rev., No. L., September, 1872. + Ibid, p. 372. 
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to 


with the Ring; far from betraying any sympathy with the 
robbers, it is undeniable that no public man took an earlier or 
more active, earnest part in exposing them.”* 

We need not assure those in the habit of reading our journal 
that neither nationality nor politics had any influence on our pre- 
ference. None set a higher estimate on what the world owes to 
the great German race than we. That no journalist has taken 
more pains to make our people acquainted with the thinkers 
of Germany, and induce them to appreciate their productions, 
the numerous elaborate papers we have devoted to them for 
fourteen years past would abundantly prove. We have taken 
delight in discussing, in separate articles, with our own pen, 
=P the peculiar merits of the German poets, philosophers and 
scientific discoverers ; we have done everything in our power, 
in the same spirit, to encourage not only the study of German 
literature, but also the German language. 

While Mr. Gunther was mayor none were more friendly to 
him than we. We never made an attack upon him in 
any form, because we felt that whatever his faults were 
he was honestly disposed, and that, unlike others, he had 
higher ideas of his duties as chief magistrate of New 
York than to exercise his influence for the purpose of 
placing in oflice men notoriously unfit for the positions 
‘ they aspired to, and whose only qualification was that 
he had been connected with them in business. In a word, 
none have set a higher value on the many sterling qualities of 
our German fellow citizens; nor are there any names among 
those of our merchant princes, who have been the architects 
of their own fortune by their industry, intelligence and honor- 
able dealing, which we would place above the Steinways and 
the Gunthers. 

Then we preferred O’Brien to Ilavemeyer, not because the 
j former represented one nationality and one school in politics and 
the latter another nationality and another school in politics. 








We did so on the same principle upon which we denounced 
Peter L. Sweeny as president of the department of Public 


* Nat. Quar, Rev., No. L., September, 1872, p. 378. 
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Parks, whereas we have most gladly awarded, again and again, 
the full meed of praise to Henry G. Stebbins as the head of 
the same department. 

Some urged ayainst Mr. O’Brien that he was an unedu- 
cated man; and none are more opposed to investing the un- 
educated with power than we. But we thought then, and still 
think, that if Mr. Havemeyer has any more education or book 
knowledge than Mr. O’Brien the difference is very slight in- 
deed. It was said, as a triumphant argument against the latter, 
that he could not write his own messages. Assuming this to 
be true, is not thesame true of the former? Mayor Havemeyer’s 
first message as a reformer is by no means a finished produce- 
tion, but an exceedingly crude, self-contradictory affair. Such 
as it is, however, our honest chief magistrate could no more 
have written it than he could have written Schiller’s Wad/en- 
stein, or Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

We were told further that because Mr. O’Brien is not an 
educated man he is defective in taste and discrimination, and 
would, therefore, be as likely to nominate for office a disrepu- 
table man as a man whose reputation is good. This seemed 
logical enough. Suppose we accept it as literally true, still may 
we not ask, with all due respect to “the powers that be,” would 
it not have puzzled Mr. O’Brien or anybody else to hit on one 
whose appointment would cause more scandal among all decent 
people who have any knowledge of the character of that distin- 
guished individual than Mr. Oliver Charlick? If any doubt this 
they need not wo back to the time when Mr. Charlick kept rather 
a low groggery, sold bad whiskey at three cents a glass, and 
gave a dozen such glasses, on an average, in exchange for a 
vote. It is altogether superfluous to make any researclies among 
the squalid denizens of the back streets to learn who Mr. Char- 
lick is. All that is necessary is to venture on a tour or two to 
Greenpoint, on the Long Island railroad, taking two or three 
trunks of ordinary size, and, stopping at two or three stations 
on the way, to have a social chat with the inhabitants. It may be 
that there has been a “ reform” there too within the last two 


or three weeks, but, if not, no one capable of being convinced 


can make the experiment suggested without being forced to 
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admit, however extensive his experience as a traveller may be, 
that by no railroad company in Europe or America has he 
been more shamefully cheated than by the Charlick company. 
However, there are some who, while they do not seruple to 
exact all they can from strangers or transient customers, stop- 
ping at nothing short of downright robbery, treat their regu- 
lar customers in a manner tolerably decent. But for seven 
years past Mr. Charlick has persistently been grossly misrep- 
resented by the people of Long Island, from one end of his 
road to the other, if a more heartless or more unscrupulous 
extortioner has ever been foisted on any community by the 
avenging gods. 

Our readers may now judge whether the appointment of a 
man like Mr. Charlick to so important an office as that of police 
commissioner, especially when considered in connection with 
other appointments not much, if anything, better, does not 
show that we said quite as much in favor of our present chief 
magistrate as truth and impartial fairness would justify when 
we wrote, in September last: “ For aught we know, Mr. Have- 
meyer is an honest man; we believe he means well.”* 


* It seems that the old commissioner of jurors remains in office after all 
—at least, that he can do so if he choose. This, however, is not the fault 
of Mayor Havemeyer, for he lost no time in nominating a new man to take 
his place. Nor were his Honor’s friends in the legislature and those of Comp- 
troller Green less willing to do their part of the work of setting aside 
Douglas Taylor in order to make room for a person of the proper kidney. 
sut it seems that in their anxiety to give satisfaction in other particulars, so 
as to secure as much as they could of the spoils of ‘‘ reform,” they forgot to 
insert the name of the commissioner of jurors among those condemned to 
retirement. 

Some feel much disappointed at this, and affect to regard it as a for- 
midable obstacle to reform. But what sin has Mr. Taylor committed ? 
We ask this question because we are not of those who condemn any man 
on account of the party or clique to which he happens to belong. It is 
well known that none denounced Tammany men earlier or more unsparingly 
than we; but first or last we have denounced only the bad—only those who 
have subsequently proved to the world that they deserved to be denounced. 

We have never denounced or condemned Douglas Taylor, because we 
could never see that there was any just reason why we should. We have 
abstained in his case for the same reason that we have abstained in that of 


Matthew T. Brennan, or that of Joseph S. Bosworth. The two latter as 
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This, however, we allow to stand yet awhile, only subjoin- 
ing to it another observation, which we made in the same 
article, in summing up Mr. Ilavemeyer’s claims: * We merely 
remark, that to have been an indifferent mayor several years 
ago, and an indifferent chairman of a reform committee one 
year ago or less, are not sufficient reasons to expect that he 
would prove anything more or better than an_ indifferent 
mayor, if elected now.” 

While we penned this observation there were those who 
landed Mr. Ilavemeyer to the skies as just the right man to 
be placed at the head of a reform government. The same par- 
ties proclaim now that they are both disappointed and dis- 
gvusted; we only think that they should also feel a little 
ashamed of their former ill-judged enthusiasm. Dut, after 
we had given our impressions of Mr. Ilavemeyer, in September 
last, we proceeded to give our estimate of another aspirant as 


follows: 


**But he would be a Solon and a Lyeurgus combined, if that were 
possible, compared to Andrew H. Green. No one who has given any 
intelligent attention to the course of Mr. Green as comptroller can 
conscientiously say, either that he is an honest man, or that he means 
well.”’ * 


When this was written Mr. Green was a model of honesty 
in the newspapers, although nine out of ten of those who con- 


tinned to say sO in public found it difficult to decide for 


well as the former have been abused from time to time by their political 
opponents But we who are not politicians, much less partisans, have never 
abused them Nay, for many years we have felt that they deserved appro- 
bation much more than censure, not knowing of a single instance in which 
each did not perform his duty faithfully and honestly. It is because we do 
not pause for one moment to inquire whether men of this character belong, 
or have belonged, to Tammany Hall, or any other Hall, that we rejoice 
rather than grieve to learn that Mr. Douglas Taylor may remain in office or 
retire, just as he feels disposed; and we believe there are few, if any, disin- 
terested. impartial men that know his real character who will not view the 


turn his case seems to have taken in the same favorable light. 


* Nat. Quar. Rev., No. L. Art.** Our Candidates as Reformers, Genuine 


and Spurious,”’ p. * 
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themselves, in private, whether, after all the great “ reformer” 
was not more a knave than a fool. The importance of this 
problem will be the more apparent when it is remembered 
that he had now so far made himself ridicuious by his puerile, 
ill-tempered spites and jealousies, and by his interminable law 
suits at the expense of the city, that even those of his friends 
whose interests had made them most blind to his faults could not 
help regarding him only as an imbecile placed by chance in 
power, which made his head dizzy,and caused him, in this half 
idiotic, half phrenetic state, to perform such strange antics. 
In short, the general opinion was that even should he 
succeed in securing his election on the old plan of buying up 
as many votes as possible, with the money of the taxpayers, 
the writ de unico inqguirendo should issue in proper form in 
his case. George Francis Train was nearly as absurd and bois- 
terous then, and as great a nuisance, as ever. But if Mr. Train 
was insane, at least he had lucid intervals; but if Mr. Green 
has ever had a lucid interval from the day he was placed in 
the Comptroller’s office by his friends, Richard I. Connolly, 
William I, Havemevyer ef a/., to the present moment, the fact 
has escaped our observation. At all events, the newspapers 
still clung to the old story, worse than threadbare as it had 
become. This seemed to us quite a strange phenomenon, and 
we took the liberty to refer to it thus: 


‘*Who has not seen in several papers such ‘notices’ as the 
following: ‘The Hon. Andrew H. Green, our honest and able 
comptroller, delivered a neat speech yesterday,’ ete. ; ‘That little 
speech delivered by our excellent comptroller on Saturday was in the 
right vein,’ ete., etc. ? Then those who watched the proceedings of 
the Board of Audit for the next week were pretty sure to learn that 
the paper which spoke so handsomely had its claim of $20,000, $15,000, 
or at least $10,000, ‘allowed and ordered to be paid !’” * 


ut here we can only reproduce the lighter shades of the 
picture. Those wishing to examine the deeper in order to decide 
for themselves how faithful, or unfaithful, they are to nature 


* Nat Quar. Rer., No. L. Art. 
and Spurious,” pp. 734-5. 
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must turn to our first sketch. We will, however, snatch from 
it another little fragment. The following lines from the 
“ Monody ”—a sort of miniature accompanying the larger 
portrait—were considered last September, by most persons 
acquainted with the subject, as containing much more truth 
than poetry : 
‘* Nor thief, nor Thug is Andy Green, 

But a ‘ reformer’ true I ween! 

One of that lib’ral gen’rous stuff 

That pays ten thousand for a puff! 

And, what is still more strange and funny, 

Without a puff he’ll pay no money!” 


It is almost superfluous to say, that the champions of “ our 
excellent comptroller,” as well as that distinguished functionary 
himself, were highly indignant at our whole tableau. The 
number of our journal containing it had not been issued more 
than two or three days, when several letters and editorial 
articles published in certain city papers were enclosed to us in as 
many envelops; all addressed in the same handwriting, those 
documents, bristling with such headings, in large capitals, as, “ A 
faithful publie officer -Andrew II. Green.” “ What an honest 
incorruptible public officer can do in a dangerous crisis,” ete., etc. 

It may be easily imagined how eulogistic was the 
style of the letters and articles thus headed. We have 
preserved one or two of them as curiosities. If they are 
entitled to the slightest credit, all the great financial ministers 
of ancient and modern times were the most stupid blunderers 
or the most arrant thieves compared to Andrew IL. Green, who 
must henceforth, forever, be regarded as the model financier 
of the world—the only high functionary whose profound 
knowledge of political economy, and statesmanship, is equal 
to his unpurchasable honesty ! 

All would not do, however. No party, clique, or cabal was 
silly and daring enough to nominate him for the mayoralty, 


the lion’s skin having become completely shattered at this 


time. It is said that at this crisis Col. Stebbins called his at- 
tention, out of pity, to the fable of the Lydian mule as related 
by Plutarch in * The Banquet of the Seven Wise Men.” The 
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effect of this on “our excellent comptroller” was very pro- 
found. It suggested to him the wisdom of making a virtue of 
necessity, and thus it was that he retired so modestly and 
patriotically from the candidacy for the mayoralty, declaring, 
as already intimated, that Mr. Havemeyer is the only man to 
save New York! When election time came Green and other 
friends had plenty of money, and the great desideratum was 
secured. 

But a difficulty soon arose. A new charter was framed. 
The more sensible and honest of those who had to do with 
this instrument thought it would be as well to allow Mr. Green 
to return to private life. Some went so far as to resolve that if 
his well-known zeal for “ reform” rendered him unwilling to 
allow the department of [Finance to pass from his hands into 
any other, gentle force should be used for that purpose 
Naturally enough, our new mayor was highly indignant; did 
they want to insult him by depriving him of his pet? or did 
they wish to have the city treasury plundered again by with- 
drawing from it the incorruptible, protecting hand of Reformer 
Green? Some slight revelations were made in our State 
Legislature during the discussion of these weighty questions. 
We copy the following from a report given by the Herald, 
gv, as an illustration : 


while the great controversy was pre ceedin 


‘*Senator Madden—Havemeyer has insulted this legislative body. 
I think he is in second childhood. A good republican had the bill 
relative to common schools passed in this body, giving the appoint- 
ment of school commissioners to the mayor, and yet when he had 
offered twenty-one names for those positions the mayor only named 
five out of them. This was dishonest. There is something radically 
wrong about such a mayor. He is endorsed by the Committee of 
Seventy, which also endorses Andrew H. Green, who had a bill pre- 
sented here by my venerable friend from the Fifth, which gave him 
power that the Czar of Russia would never have dared to ask for. 
And who is Green? Let us pull off the tinsel that surrounded this 
only honest man. Why he has driven away nearly all the business 
(in supplies, I mean) of that city because honest men refuse to sub- 
mit to his dictation, and he refuses to pay their honest bills ; but I re- 
member when the Central Park Commission bill was passed no compen- 
sation was asked for, but two years after this Andrew H. Green, Treasurer 
of this Commission, came here and asked a salary of $10,000 a year. 

VOL, XXVII.—NO. LIII. 9 
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‘* 4 HOWL AT GREEN’S GRAB. 


‘‘Messrs. Weismann and Benedict, simultaneously No, five. 

‘‘Mr. Madden (in a towering rage, and with a force that whirled 
both the fragile and venerable New Yorkers back in their seats, as if 
they were shot)—No, sir; ten. He took $10,000 a year for two years 
past, and drew it eve ry year aflerward, and, besides, he drew $300 a year 
Jor his pe rsonal ¢ Ppeuses. 


” 


Now I don’t want to hear any more about 
Green and his hone sty. 


Senator Madden was favored with a liberal amount of 


abuse for this exposition by the champions of Green, but we 
have not seen or heard that anyone has attempted to disprove 


the essential facts. During the same controversy the inde- 


pendent press began to admit that they had been somewhat 


mistaken In their estimate of Mr Green at the outset of his 
career as comptroller. Thus, for example, in one of a series 


of articles on the same subject, the Llerald proceeds, as fol- 
lows: 


‘*But, in his reply to our questions regarding the interest on the 
city deposits, Comptroller Green attempts to mystify the matter in a 
very curious and suspicious manner. The facts are very simple. Un- 
der Chamberlain Devlin the city received no interest on amounts re- 


maining in the city and county treasury. The Chamberlain did, how- 


put into his own pocket. The deposits 
were worth a great deal to the banks, and the y paid the Chamberlain, 
we believe, four per cent. for the use of the money. The 
amount in the treasury the mor 


ever, receive interest, which he 


greater the 
profit the city chamberlain realized. 
1 after month the balanees reached 
into the millions, and upon all this 


The consequence was that mont 


umount, at least for nine months in 
the year, the pr ople were paying seven per cent. interest, the money 
being raised on city revenue bonds in anticipation of taxation. Cham- 
berlain Devlin is said to have made orer a mi 


on dollars out of this in- 
terest. Chamber 


lain Sweeny decided to give up this perquisite of 


* Some of our readers will probably remember at least a portion of our 
explanation of the manner in which we were assailed by certain parties in 


our battle with the Ring plunderers. Foremost among those who manifested 
to us their sympathy with Sweeny, Tweed & Co. against us were the Jesuits 


of St. Xavier's College, in this city We showed at the time that there was 


good reason for this sympathy—that there were none of the plunderers who 


were not very liberal and accommodating to the good Fathers, and also to 
t “ 2 4" 


we ailuded to t 


indsome things Chamberlain 
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the office and to pay over the interest received to the credit of the 
city. His immediate sueecssor, Chamberlain Bradley, kept up the 
practice. The interest account was kept separately, and when Mr. 
Bradley retired from office it reached nearly half a million dollars, 
This fund was not all the advantage the city derived from the new 
system. There being no object in keeping heavy balances in the 
treasury, for which the city received four per cent. interest and paid 
seven per cent., the balances ren down to a few hundred thousand 
dollars, and the interest paid on revenue bonds proportionately de- 
creased,” 


None of our readers will accuse us of having extracted 
this passage for the purpose of showing that either Sweeny 
or Bradley was an honest man. We have done so for the 
purpose of showing that however dishonest both were, as pub- 
lic functionaries, they were not as barefacedly so as some who 
would have the world regard them as paragons of honesty. 


ut we will make room for another paragraph or two: 


‘From the statements of the chamberlain and his deputy, which 
appear in the Herald to-day, it will be seen that since December last 
not 2 single dollar of interest has been paid to the credit of the city. 
The table of monthly balances during the year shows a gross amount 
of over sixty-seven millions, or an average of about five millions and a 
half, in round numbers, per month. Four per cent. interest on these 
deposits would have realized two hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Nota cent has been paid. The benetit of the large deposits has 
into some person’s pockets ; it has not been secured by the tax-payers. 


gor 
gon 


Devlin, with the rest, had done for them, including the scholarship which 
he had established in their college, to be known to all posterity as the 
Devlin scholarship. Since their influence in making the Irish vote in the 
proper way enabled the Chamberlain to make a million by the interest on 
the city deposits alone, not to mention other little pickings, he would have 
proved himself very ungrateful had he not requited them liberally for their 
pains. The Chamberlain’s heir, and his successor in the tailoring branch of 
his business, fully recognizing this fact, has, it seems, donated another frac- 
tion of the ill-gotten million or millions to the same institution. It is need- 
less for us to assure our readers that we have never made a criticism on the 
Jesuits us priests or as Catholics, but as intermeddling, spiteful and mis- 
chievous politicians, men who, instead of being, as they pretend, the pillars 
of the Catholic Church, are really its worst enemies in spite of their bigotry 


and intolerance. Nor would we have said a word about the Devlin miilions 


now had we not known that our ** honest ” reformers have also } 


ating on quite a large scale with the good Fathers 


been negoti- 
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‘*Let us examine the manner in which Comptroller Green attempts 
to evade responsibility for this return to the rotten system of the worst days 
of Tammany rule, and the efforts he makes to befog the plain issue. He 
admits that he prohibited, last December, the practice of keeping a 
separate account and making a separate monthly return, which every 
taxpayer could understand, of the amount of deposits during the 
month, and the amount of interest received and paid over to the city. 
But he affects ignorance of the after-fate of the interest, when its 
visible life had been thus cut off, and ‘assumes’ that it is ‘credited 
where it ought to be, along with the principal of the various accounts 
on which it has accrued.’ Is this an honest statement ?”’ 


This article appeared December 18, 1872, just three months 
after we had given our portrait of Andrew ll. Green. Senator 
Madden’s sketch was a little later. At all events, our readers 
will remember that we made no accusation against our “honest” 
comptroller which was not fully substantiated within four 
months after its publication. It was generally believed when 
his name was omitted from the new charter that his career as 
a high functionary was pretty nearly at an end. But those 
who thought so had no idea either of what money can do at 
Albany, or how liberally Andrew H. Green can use the public 
money when there is a tolerably good prospect that in due time 
it will return with interest to his own pocket. ‘We confess 
that we were ill-natured enough to believe that, although Mr. 
Green would abstain, for obvious reasons, from appearing per- 
sonally among’ the lobbyists, as he had d mea year previously 
when the first charter was before the legislature, he would do 
everything else in his power to prolong his hold on the public 
treasury. And so the fact has proved. Hence it is, that as 
Peter b. Sweeny, whom all acknowledge to have some brains, 
was the adviser and guide of the old Ring, Andrew II. Green, 
whom all acknowledge to be devoid of brains, is the adviser 
and guide of the new Ring! And thus it is that our reform 
comptroller and reform mayor have so nearly become one 
flesh that we question whether Pope did not refer to politics 
as much as to matrimony when he penned the well known 
couplet: 


‘There swims no goose so Green but soon or late, 


She’il find some ‘honest’ gander for a mate.” 
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Thus we think we can claim to-day, without any undue 
assumption, that our impressions, good, bad, and indifferent, 
of September last in regard to our candidates for office, were 
pretty nearly correct. There has not been time yet, for a full 
development of the facts; but so far as the different trees 
have borne fruit by which their character could be judged, 
our estimate of Mr. Ilavemeyer and Mr. Green has been 
proved to be as just as that which we gave of General Dix in 
the same article, and which we closed as follows: 


**In short, no one questions for a moment, either the ability or 
the integrity of General Dix, for the reason that he is one of the very 
few that have filled several important offices with unsullied honor. 
Accordingly he is not the less our choice for being a general ; he is 
not the less our choice for being a Republican ; nay, he is not the less 
our choice for being a zealous advocate of the re-election of General 
Grant.”* 


Now, from the day upon which these various impressions 
were penned until the present we have never asked the slight- 
est favor of any of these gentlemen. We have neither called 
upon, or written to, either Mayor Havemeyer or his pet. We 
have been quite aware from the outset of the large amount of 
patronage in the gift of his Honor; but the offices he has, or 
rather had, to bestow, have excited our cupidity about as 
much as those bestowed on the faithful of his jurisdiction by 
the Grand Lama of Thibet. We have never applied to any- 
body, directly or indirectly, for any oftice whatever, and it is 
our intention to remain so for the rest of our life. But had 
our aspirations been different—had we been as anxious in this 
respect as the most greedy and persistent oftice-seekers—we 
certainly should not like such colleagues as those who seem to 
be the particular favorites of his Honor. Of all connected 
with the old régime no one, we believe, has been more abused 
than “Ifank” Smith. Whether this interesting member of 
the Sinith family has deserved all the opprobrium cast upon 
him, or has perpetrated all the crimes attributed to him, we do 
not know. Except from hearsay we know nothing whatever 


* Nat. Quar. Rev., No. L., p. 371. 
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against “ITank.” But assuming that he is really the black 
sheep or speckled wolf which two rival journals have painted 
him for the fiftieth time, still we cannot believe that he is 
blacker, or more speckled at heart, than Mr. Oliver Charlick. 
And this is the sort of man which a reform mayor, reform 
aldermen, and reform councilmen put in the place of Judge 
Bosworth !—a gentleman who would be considered by compe- 
tent judges in any country in the world as eminently qualified, 
by intelligence, talent and integrity, not only for that he held 
but for a much higher position. 

Yet the reformation of which we have heard, and. still 
hear, so much may prove to be genuine. Certainly none 
would rejoice at such a consummation more than we. And 
if Mr. Henry Smith has become a new man, why may not 
Mr. Oliver Charlick? Then if the interviewers have taught 
our venerable Mayor three or four useful things in statesman- 
ship, why may they not teach him a dozen such? But we 
protest, in passing, against their making our worthy chief 
magistrate a laughing stock at home and abroad as a sort of re- 
formed Mrs. Grundy. Their performances and their results 
are far too suggestive of pouring small beer, or lager, into an 
empty pitcher through one orifice and pumping it out through 
another. In such an operation what goes in small beer or 
lager must come out small beer or lager, as the case may be, 
except that scarcely any pitcher is so well drained of its 
former contents but that it must retain more or less sedi- 
ment. This sediment may so tinge the small beer or lager 
that it may be palmed off on the vulvar as hock or burgundy, 
But the same tinve causes the stomach which is at all fastidi- 
ous—nay, any stomach not sadly depraved by the cheapest 
and sloppiest kind of food—to revolt against the liquid so 
poured in and pumped out more than it would have done 
had the thing acquired no tinge in its passage through the 
two orifices. ut ler us hope for the sake of public decorum, 
and for the credit of the great city of New York, that enough 
has been said for the present, At all events, we can do no 


more at present than to ask the following question. Should 


our mo lel comptrulie exhibit wily lhore of those eccentricities 
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characteristic of minds of large calibre like his, is there not 
reason to hope that the writ which has proved so salutary in 
the case of the great Train may prove equally so in the case 
of the great Green ? 





Arr. VIL.—1. Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick 
Henry. By Witt1am Wirt. New York. 


2. The Virginia Convention of 1776. A Discourse delivered 
at William and Mary College, 1855. By Ilven Buarr 
Griaspy. Also Letters of Mr. Grigsby and of William 
Wirtt Ilenry. 1872. 


3. The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the udop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. By JONATHAN ELuior. 
5 vols. Washington. 


4. American Biography. 1st vol. By AtexanpreR Evererr. 
Life of Pati ich Henry. 


Revoturionary times bring forward great men. We can. 
not point to such a period without finding a cluster of 
them. The marked men of all times are usually con- 
nected with some such events, and the magnitude of the 
events keep their renown before the world. It takes a 
memorable period to try and develop men and_ heroes. 
Cromwell, Napoleon, Frederick, and Washington, were not 
less moulded in such times than were John DeWitt, Mirabeau, 
Castellor, and our own Adams, Jefferson, and Henry. What 
but such times could have handed down the names of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, as well as the sturdy Brutus and Cato, 
Indeed, it requires an exigency to try the virtues and the 
weaknesses of mankind ; and for this reason, all heroes, and 
many statesmen, are made by war. It requires an extraordi- 


nary genius to engrave his name in the records of nations, so 
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as to endure, when wholly disconnected with the convulsions 
of the state, unless he be distinguished for science or letters 
alone. Bacon, Aristotle, and Plato, were not made great by 
convulsions any more than was Shakespeare, Racine, or Cor- 
neille. These are the intellectual lights of humanity, and 
they will come forth in all periods to guide and cheer man- 
kind. They are the fixed stars, and no darkness can long 
obscure their resplendent light. So true statesmanship may 
exist in all times, but the convulsions of state give lasting 
fame, though consigned, like Danton and Robespierre, to a 
damning renown. But the American Revolution had but one 
Arnold, while it produced many noble characters and heroes. 
Indeed, every state of the old thirteen had her patriots, who 
made every sacrifice for their country in this great war, 
and Virginia, as one of the three, if not the foremost, 
of the great states of that time, presented a galaxy of 
names of the first character, which is still seen by all eyes, 
aud whose names are pronounced by all tongues. Of these 
distinguished men of this period, in the civil line, Patrick 
Henry and Richard Henry Lee were the foremost, though 
they were, in the beginning, overshadowed by several men 
who had long held great sway in that state, but who were lost 
by the convulsion, in which Henry and Lee soon took the 
lead. Connected with this time, we propose to recall the 
career of Patrick Henry, and distinguish his peculiarities, not 
only as an orator, but as one of the great leaders of the 
American Revolution. 

Patrick Ilenry was born the 29th of May, 1736, at Studley, 
Hanover county, Virginia. [lis family removed to Mount 
Grillian, in the same county, where he was brought up and 
educated. His father was a native of Aberdeen, in Scotland. 
Ile was a cousin of David Henry, the successor of Edward 
Cave in the publication of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and 
was a nephew, in the maternal line, of Dr. William Robertson, 
the great historian of Scotland. Mrs. Henry, the grand- 
mother of Patrick Henry, was Jane Robertson, sister to Dr. 
Robertson, and to the grandmother of Lord Brougham, to 


whom he said he owed his talents and success. One of the 
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sisters of Patrick Henry was the grandmother of William C. 
Preston, and of Gen. John S. Preston, of South Carolina, and 
another sister was grandmother of Gen. Joseph E. Johnson. 
The father of Patrick Henry was liberally educated, and 
after Patrick had reached the age of ten he was under his 
instruction for the next five years, during which period he 
was well grounded in the classics, and read, as he told 
John Adams, Livy and Virgil in the original, and made 
some progress in mathematics. Ie had also a knowledge of 
Greek beyond what Wirt represents, and left among his books 
a well worn Greek testament, with Latin notes. His library 
was small and well selected, and what he read was thoroughly 
digested. The speeches of Mr. Henry show that he knew 
history, though they do not prove that he had made very ex- 
tensive studies in history. Yet the debates upon the constitu- 
ion leave no dpubt that he could promptly grapple with all 
the diverse questions of history and government when opposed 
by such lights as James Madison, Edmund Randolph, and 
John Marshall. It is believed that Mr. Wirt erred in dis- 
paraging Mr. Henry’s attainments, and exaggerating his 
indolence. Mr. Pollard, who has called in question the 
fame of Ilenry as a great orator, says that upon one occa- 
sion he shut himself up for three days to study an important 
cause, without even seeing his family. Does this show that 
Ilenry had such aversion to study as we have been led to 
suppose ¢ or is there anything in his life to show that he could 
have been an indolent man? Certainly, his hunting, and fishing, 
and his social habits, all show that he was no sluggard, though 
he was too easy and good-natured with his customers to make 
a successful merchant, even ina country village. Indeed, it 
became the fashion of his cotemporaries to set up Ilenry’s 
genius at the expense of his habits and attainments; and Jef- 
ferson has related some incidents and characteristics that doubt- 
less he was told, but which had really no foundation in truth. 


In claiming for Henry a fair and good training in the classics 
at the age of fifteen, we but assert what has been handed 
down to this day in the family of Patrick Henry. 

Indeed, his six weeks study and admission to the bar, 
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where there were learning and accomplishments, proves the 
genius and skill of Ilenry.* Ile combated the examiners and 
sustained himself with so much tact and ingenuity that it is 
apparent that he strongly grasped leading principles and won 
the friendship and admiration of the examiners, who saw that 
his law knowledge was very superticial. Upon his promising 
to improve and pursue his studies, his license was signed, mak- 
ing youny Henry an attorney at law. He had married at eigh- 
teen, and the cares of a family without fortune were resting 
upon him. = It certainly was not a very brilliant opening, at 
the age of four-and-twenty; but he struggled on for three 


years, and after the brilliant argument of the “Parsons? 


Cause,” retainers poured in upon him, and his family no 
longer wanted for bread. Mr. Henry soon commanded a very 
considerable business, and laid the foundation of a large 
estate, which was required by an increasing family. At his 
death he left a good estate, which had come from the prac- 
tice of his profession and well judged investments. Lis 
success was such that when Mr. Nicholas, who Was one of the 
leaders of the Virginia bar, gave up practice, he turned it all 
over to Mr Henry, thus showing that he was a successful 
lawyer as well asa brilliant advocate. 

is much is said to meet the charve that Henry had no 
habits of business or of study. Ilis eminent success and ex- 
tensive practice prove the contrary. The idle, indolent lawyer 
may do upon occasion great things at the bar, but such a man 
Canhort keep a larve business as LI nry did. Po Mr. Jefferson, 
who saw little of Llenry at the bar, was misled as to the habits 


and even attainments of Patrick Ilenry, who was the greatest 


* Mr. Randolph affected to dissent from one of Henry’s answers, and 
called upon him for his reasons. After a considerable discussion Randolph 
said to him, ** You defend your opinions well, but now to the law and the 
testimony,” and opening the authority, said to him, ‘* behold the face of 
natural reason! You have never seen these books, nor this principle of the 
law, yet you are right and I am wrong, and from the lesson you have given 
me I will never trust to appearances again.” He then said, *‘ If your indus- 


try be only haif equal to your genius, I augur that you will do well and 


become an ornament and an honor to your profession.” 
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and most successful criminal advocate at the Virginia bar, and 
in this respect Mr. Wirt said Virginia would not see his like 
again. Let any one take up that career of Henry as narrated 
in his Life, as written by the accomplished William Wirt, and 
he cannot longer doubt but Henry was a lawyer difficult to 
meet in any forum. The outline of his argument before John 
Jay and his associates of the supreme court, upon the British 
debts, proves him an advocate of the first order upon the great- 
est subjects of international law. When he had pro 
ceeded somewhat in the case, John Randolph, who sat near 
the bench, overheard Judge Iredell say to his associates on the 
bench, “ Good God, he is an orator indeed.” Add to this the 
testimony of Dr. Alexander of Princeton, who heard Henry 
the last time he ever addressed the public at Charlotte Court 
House in opposition to the Virginia Resolutions of 798, and 
also heard him in a previous criminal cause, and we have 
the undoubted proof of competent judges that Ilenry was 
the masterly orator which tradition has represented him. 

Mr. Ilenry, at the age of 27, appeared in the Parsons’ 
cause, and astonished everybody by his success, and the popu- 
lace bore him from the court and carried him around on their 
shoulders in triumph. Before his accusation and denunciation 
the clergy lost their cause, though they were undoubtedly 
right in strictness of law. Able lawyersyhad abandoned the 
case, and thus the young attorney was called in and won his 
first renown against this tobacco tax in behalf of the clergy. 
It was at this time that his uncle, the Rev. Patrick Henry, was 
requested by him not to remain at the trial, as he should 
be obliged To say some hard things ot the clergy. Ilenry 
triumphed, and his fame extended throughout Virginia, 
though nota word remains of what he said, except in tradition ; 
under all the circumstances, the first speech of Lord Ers- 
kine was not more masterly than Ilenry’s in the Par- 
sons’ cause. Mr. Wirt says that the highest compliment 
ever paid in that county to any orator was to say. that he was 
almost equal to Patrick when he pleaded against the parsons. 


He appears at Williamsburg, the capital of the state, before a 


committee on contested elections of the house of burgesses in 
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1764. THe appeared ina rustic suit, but when he spoke such 
was his eloquence that deep silence prevailed during his 
speech, and the rustic young lawyer of Hanover became 
famous among the men at the seat of government. 

In 1764, the British Parliament had passed resolutions for 
the purpose of raising a revenue in the colonies by means of a 
stamp-tax. These resolutions were communicated to the 
house of burgesses by their colonial agent at London, and 
having been considered, a special committee was appointed to 
prepare an address to the king, a memorial to the lords, and 
a remonstrance to the house of commons. These papers 
were reported, and they affirm in clear and strong terms the 
constitutional exemption of the colony from taxation by the 
british parliament. The stamp-act passed in January, 1765, 
to take effect the first of the next November. The colonies 
were amazed at this measure, but the press seemed disposed to 
counsel submission and peace. Some thought the united re- 
monstrances of the colonies would be heard, while others 
thought submission and taxation unavoidable. The idea of 
resistance by force was no where entertained, and no one 
spoke in open defiance of the measure. It was at this period 
of despondency and suspense that Henry was elected a mem- 
ber of the house of burgesses, and stood forth defiantly to 
resist the stamp-act. Ile appeared in that house the 20th of 
May, 1765, where he was personally quite unknown. — Ilis 
dress and manners were still those of the plain planter, and in 
his personal appearance there was nothing to excite curiosity 
or awaken expectation. This body was then composed of the 
landed aristocracy of Virginia, and the manners of the time 
were very courtly as we saw it exemplified still later in a 
marked manner in the administration of Washington. John 
Robinson was the speaker and the acknowledged head of 
its landed aristocracy, before whom the yeomanry from 
whom Ilenry sprang were accustomed to bow with deference. 
Peyton Randolph, one of Henry’s examiners on his admission 
to the bar, was the king’s attorney-general, and stood next in 


rank to the speaker. 


Edmund Pendleton, the favorite of the speaker, was very 
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prominent in the house. Ilis mind was of a high order, and 
he was a lawyer and statesman. Geo. Wythe was among the 
first in ability and learning. Ile became the chancellor 
of Virginia, with whom Henry Clay made his studies for 
the bar. But there was Richard Lenry Lee, largely endowed, 
the finest scholar and the greatest orator of the house, who, 
ten years later, moved the Declaration of Independence in the 
Continental Congress. Lee was not a lawyer by profession, 
but he was well grounded in the principles of constitutional 
law. Wirt says his eloquence was smooth and sweet, and 
flowed on like a placid river. These were some of the leaders 
in that house when Patrick Henry first appeared among them 
at the age of twenty-nine as a novice in legislation. He had 
been returned to oppose the stamp-act, and after one speech 
upon some business matters, in which he alarmed and awed 
the aristocracy by his genius and eloquence, this inexperienced 
member, after vainly waiting for some one to’ lead, brought 
forward his resolutions against the stamp-act. Ie was thus 
the first champion of colonial liberty to raise the standard of 
resistance in 1765. Mr. Jefferson has said that he set the ball 
of the revolution in motion ; and John Adams wrote, June 3, 
1776, that “1 know of none so competent to the task as the 
author of the first Virginia resolutions against the stamp-act, 
who will have the glory with posterity of beginning and con- 
cluding this revolution, Happy Virginia, whose constitution 
is to be framed by so masterly a builder.” Mr. Henry left a 
paper sealed up which was opened after his death, in which 
he says: 


‘*These resolutions passed the house of burgesses in May, 1765, 
and they formed the first opposition to the stamp-act, and the scheme 
of taxing America by the British parliament. All the colonies, either 
through fear or want of opportunity to form an opposition, or from 
influence of some kind or other, had remained silent. I had been for 
the first time elected a burgess, a few days before, was young, inex- 
perienced, unacquainted with the forms of the house, and the mem- 


bers that composed it. Finding every person of weight averse to 
opposition, and the commencement of the tax at hand, and that no 
person was likely to step forth, I determined to venture, and alone, 
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unadvised, and unassisted, on a blank leaf of an old law book wrote 
the within. 

‘Upon offering them to the house, violent debates ensued ; many 
threats were uttered, and much abuse cast on me by the party of sub- 
Mission, After a long and warm contest, the resolutions pass l by a 
very small majority, perhaps of one or two only. The alarm svread 
throughout America with astonishing quickness, and the ministerial 
party were overwhelmed. The great point of resistance to British 
taxation was iniversally established in the colonies. This brought on 
the war which finally 
dence t 
cd px nd upon the use our people make of the blessings which a gracious 
God hath bestowed on us If they are wise th y will be creat and 


happy; if they are of a contrary character they will be miserable. 


separated the two countries, and gave indepen- 
» ours. Whether this will prove a blessing or a curse will 


Righteousness alone can exalt them as @ nation. Reader, whoever 


thou art, rewme) ther this, and in thy sphere pra lice virtue thyself and 


Such is the succinet and graphic account this erreat patriot 
left of this transaction, and we are not aware that it is in the 
slightest overdrawn by the mover of the resolutions of resis 
tance to the stamp-act of 1765, 

Mr. Jefferson says that [he nry mo ed and Johnson seconded 
these resolutions, and were opposed by Randolph, Bland, 
Pendleton. Wythe, and all the old members in the house whose 
influence till that time had been unbroken. They opposed 
them not as a question of right but upon the ground that at the 
} receding a ssl Nn they had CX ssed the Ssanie sentiments in 
a more conciliatory form to which an answer had not been re- 
ceived. Dut torrents of sublime eloquence from llenry, 
backed by the solid reasoning of Jolims li, prevailed, Jefferson 


od at the door between the house at d t] 


ste w lobby during the 
whole debate, and heard Peyton Randolph exclaim, as he 
came out, * Dy God, I would have given 500 guineas for a single 
vote, for one would have divided the house, and Robinson 
being in the chair would have negatived the last resolution.” 
Ilenry leaving town, the fifth and obnoxious resolution was the 
next day expunged from the jom hal. The rescinded resolution 


declared that the general asse nboly have the sole right and 


power to lay taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants of this 


colony, and that every attempt to vest such power iD any 
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person or persons whatsoever, other than the general assembly, 
has a manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American 
freedom. This resolution embraced the very principle on 
which the war was afterwards fought and won, and Henry is 
entitled to the paternity of it if any man can lay claim to it. 
Thus at one stroke Llenry became the great leader of the rev- 
olution, and of the house of burgesses. It was in the midst 
of this magnificent debate, and while he was denouncing the 
obnoxious act, that he exclaimed in a voice of thunder, and 
with that terrible look, “ Cyesar had his Brutus—Charles the 
First his Cromwell ~and George the Third _” i. Treason,” 
cried the speaker, “treason, treason!” echoed from every part 
of the house. It was one of those trying moments which are 
decisive of character. Ilenry faltered not for an instant, but 
rising to a loftier attitude, and fixing on the speaker an eye 
of the most determined fire, he finished his sentence with the 
firmest emphasis), “may profit hy their « vample, If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” After this their was no longer 
a question who was the great orator and statesman of Virginia, 
for henceforth he was the idol of the people, and took the 
foremost place in all their councils for the next thirty years. 
This impulse given by Virginia spread in the other colonies, 
and they every where joined in the march to resistance, until 
the whole continent was in a flame, and by the time the stamp- 
act was to have taken effect there was nobody in America to 
execute it. Seeing this, the British parliament caused its final 
repeal, which was announced by the speaker in the burgesses 
at the opening of the next session, and the house in a paroxysm 
of joy voted a statue to the king and an obelisk to the British 
patriots by whose exertions the repeal had been effected. 

But it was not long after the repeal of the stamp-act 
before parliament resolved on a plan to raise supplies in 
America, and quartered troops in the large towns. Charles 
Townsend said that the legislative authority extended over 
the colonies in every particular; that the distinction between 
internal and external taxes was nonsense ; that he voted for 
the repeal of the stamp-act, not because it was not a good 
act, but because there was at the time a propriety for repeal- 
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ing it. Ile repeated the remark that the galleries might hear 
him, and after that, he said, he did not expect to have his 
statue erected in America; in all which Grenville fully joined 
him. This temper soon took the form of acts, and turned 
the late joy of America into mourning. The quartering of 
large bodies of troops in the chief tewns, and requiring large 
sums of the colonies for their support, filled the people with 
indignation. The object was perfectly understood, it was to 
check the spirit of the people and reassert the right to tax the 


colonies. These troops made war against liberty poles, and - 


stopped respectable people in the streets of Boston and New 
York by rude questionings, and committed them to the garri- 
son for refusal to answer, on the ground that these cities were 
garrisoned towns. The legislature begged to be excused from 
raising this provision to support British troops, and for this 
offence the legislative power of New York was abolished by 
an act of parliament until they should make the provision. 
They did submit and voted the supply required. The British 
troops had been provided for out of the public moneys by the 
governor and his council in Massachusetts, and when the legis- 
lature met they remonstrated upon the unconstitutionality of 
the act. with vreat tirmness and dignity. These military prep- 
arations were but the forerunners of other acts of British 
taxation, and soon certain duties were imposed on glass, white 
and red lead, painters’ colors, tea and paper imported into the 
eolonies. This act was to take effect the 20th of November, 
1767. and to ensure its enforcement another act authorized the 
king to appoint a board of trade to reside in the colonies to 
execute their duties under the law. They were authorized to 
search and seize at their discretion, with authority to eall in 
the aid of the establishments, military and naval, within the 
colonies, and were exempted from prosecution in the king’s 
courts for anything they might do under their commission. 
To these and other acts the colonies answered by petitions, 
memorials, remonstrances, and addresses, to the friends of 
liberty in the mother country, blending them with the strongest 
sentiments of loyalty and the expression of hope that these acts 


would be reconsidered and repealed. The people of Massachu- 
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setts entered into a league not to import from Great Britain, or 
use any articles taxed, except such as were of absolute necessity. 
The legislature issued a letter inviting a concurrence of all 
the colonies to procure a constitutional repeal of these acts 
and remove the grievances from which all were then suffer- 
ing. Dissolutions of colonial legislatures followed to swell 
the measure of their wrongs. The people suffered from 
this privation of the necessaries of life, but they kept 
their fortitude like martyrs. All were animated by feelings 
of patriotism and self-denial, and this spirit prevailed 
and carried us through the Revolution in triumph. In a 
short time we ceased to speak of Britain as “our kind 
| and indulgent mother,’ and progressively we called her our 
* unnatural parent,” “ proud and unrelenting tyrant, etc.” The 
contest culminated in the assembling of the thirteen colonies at 
Philadelphia, the 4th of September, 1774, to take united 
measures to redress these grievances. [ere came together the 
foremost men of the time to mingle their counsels in the first 
b Continental Congress at Philadelphia. The assembling of this 
congress was practically a dismemberment of the British 
empire. At least its mutual and decided action soon gave us 

independence. 
Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, George Washing- 
ton, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, and 
Edmund Pendleton were the Virginia delegates to the first 
congress; and men of like standing represented the other 
colonies in that great assemblage. John Jay, William Living- 
ston, John Dickinson, the author of the Farmers’ Letters, the 





Rutledges, and John and Samuel Adams enlightened its coun- 
cils. Here these great Americans first met, though their 
names were familiar. Mr. Henry was first to open the sol- 
emn sitting, and it has been said that this added to his ex- 
e tended fame. No reports ever got abroad of the speeches that 
were made in these revolutionary congresses, as they sat with 
closed doors, in secret conclave, and with an injunction of 

secrecy. Suflice it to say, that Chase, after hearing Ilenry and 

Lee, said to a colleague, ‘* We may as well go home for we can- 
not be needed with such men.” We know that these were pro- 
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tracted sessions, and all the questions were fully considered and 
debated in the committees and on the floor, and Tleury spoke 
freely and wrote the address to the King, which was recommit- 
ted and afterward revised by John Dickinson to make it more 
acceptable to those who did not hold so advanced a position as 
Henry in reference to the rights of the colonies. We gather 
from the diary of John Adams that Henry held the most ad- 
vanced position in that congress. Adams says that Henry 
thought that the Rutledges, Jay, and Galloway would ruin 
the cause, and regretted that he was not able to say what he 
thought of their course. This diary is very imperfect, and it 
is evident that the author dotted down only such things as he 
eared to remember, and hence it cannot be regarded as reliable 
evidence of all that was said in the congress. However, 
John Adams placed Richard Henry Lee and Patrick Henry 
among the three great orators of the first congress. Henry 
was made chairman of the important committee on the king’s 
address, and spoke and acted a leading part in that body of dis- 
tingnished men. The Adams diary shows that he regarded the 
government as dissolved. Ile alleged that we are in a state of 
nature, and he said, * I go upon the supposition that government 
is at an end, and that we are thrown into one mass.” Jay said, 
“T cannot think that the old government is at an end. The 
measure of arbitrary power is not full ; it must run over before 
we undertake to form a new constitution.” Ie also appeared as 
a member of the second convress. The writings of Adams, 
made at the time, show that he and Henry were cordial and 
advanced patriots. Before they left this congress Adams read 
Henry that letter of Hawley’s in which he said we must fight, 
to which Henry exclaimed with emphasis, “ By God I am of 
that man’s mind.’ Adams said he regarded this as a solemn 
asseveration on the part of Henry of fidelity to country ; and this 
verifies also the speech of Ilenry made in the house of bur- 
gesses 20th of March, 1775, in favor of arming the militia, in 
which he said ‘1 repeat it, we must fight.” He, at this time, 
brought forward the proposition to put Virginia into a state Of 
defence, and that a committee be appointed to procure arms 
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purpose. - [le declared that a well regulated militia, composed 
of the yveomen of the land, isthe natural strength and security 
of a free government, and that such a body would render it un- 
necessary for the mother country to keep among us any standing 
army of mercenary soldiers. This measure produced alarm 
and deep solicitude, and Bland, Harrison, and Pendleton, who 
were lately in congress, and Nicholas, sternly opposed the reso- 
lution toarm. This preceded the engagements at Lexington 
and Concord by a month, and it was quite natural that it 
should be stubbornly resisted ; yet the measure was carried to 
adoption through the great power of Henry. Indeed, the 
only fragment of his revolutionary eloquence that has floated 
down to us has been recovered by Wirt from the traditional 
speech he then made, and which he ended with, * Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” 

We have sought information from the best sources of Vir- 
ginia as to the history of Mr. Henry, and Mr. Hugh Blair 
trigsby has written us to this effect : 


‘© Of the origin of this speech I know nothing ; but as I am famil- 
iar with the facts and the men of that time, and of a somewhat 
later day, I will give youmyimpressions. Henry did speak on the oec- 
easion. He did make a speech which carried his plan in opposition to 
the scheme of Col. Nicholas, who was not only one of the first men of the 
colony, but was upheld by the ablest men in the house, most trium- 
phantly through ; and he did use the words ‘‘ Give me liberty or give 
me death.” But there was no such thing as the publication of a 
speech at that day, nor even a newspaper in Richmond at the time ; 
nor did Henry ever write out a speech in his life; and the speech of 
Henry appeared, so far as my researches go, for the first time in the 
life of Henry, by Wirt. I believe its origin to be this: Judge St. 
George Tucker, of Williamsburg, who took an active part in the revo- 
lution, was intimate with the members who heard Henry’s speech. 
The Judge was an elegant scholar, and a lover of eloquence, as well as 
an ardent patriot, and had doubtless heard from various persons an 
outline of the real speech, and some of its most striking passages. I 
also believe that Mr. Wirt had heard very faithful accounts of the 
speech and many of its points and expressions, and it is from the joint 
recollections of these two gentlemen that the present meagre draft of 
the true speech was made. 


That the real speech was an extraordinary 
effort may be inferred, not only from the statements of those who 
heard it, but from the vote of the house which rej¢ cted the admirable 
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scheme of Col. Nicholas, and adopted the temporary plan of Henry. 
The speech, as we now have it may be said, in the phrase of Dr. John- 
son, to be rather an ‘ adumbration’ of the speech, and a very faint and 
shadowy one it is, rather than the true speech itself. There is no 
doubt that its outline is just, and that some of the expressions and 
phrases of the true speech are retained, more especially its famous 
concluding words.” 


It has been said by some writers that Llenry finally opposed 
the Declaration of Independence. This has been based on a 
letter written by Gen. Charles Lee to Mr. Henry, in which he 
alludes to a conversation with Mr. Henry, of a prior date. 
Upon a careful study of this matter it is found that there is 
nothing contained in the letter to sustain the conclusion. Mr. 
Henry thought it of the greatest importance that we should 
sound the French court in particular before England had done 
so, and for this purpose he would delay the declaration ; yet 
being assured that these steps had been taken, he not only 
voted but spoke with all his usual earnestness in the house of 
burgesses to instruct the Virginia delegates to move the de- 
claration of independence in the congress of 1776 without 
further delay. Ilenry’s letter to John Adains, dated May 20, 
1776, says: “ Before this reaches you the resolution for finally 
separating from Britain will be handed to congress by Col. 
Nelson. I put up with it in the present form for the sake of 
unanimity. “Tis not quite so pointed as I could wish. Ex- 
cuse me tor telling you what I think of immense importance ; 
tis to anticipate the enemy at the French court. Excuse me 
again, the confederacy—that must precede an open declaration 
of independence and foreign alliances.” Mr Adams, in his 
reply, says: “ | esteem it an honor and a happiness that my 
opinion so often coincides with yours. It has ever appeared 
to me that the natural course and order of things was this: 
for every colony to institute a government, for all the colonies 
to codperate and define the limits of the continental constitu- 


tion, then to declare the colonies a sovereign state or member 


of contederated sovereign states, and last of all to form treaties 
with foreign powers.” On the 20th of April, 1776, Richard 


llenry Lee wrote Mr. Uenry a letter, now possessed by the 
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Henry family, expressing substantially the same views, and to 
which Mr. Henry made answer, using this language: “ Your 
sentiments as to the necessary progress of this great affair cor- 
responded with mine.” So far, then, from his being opposed 
to the declaration, he appears to be in entire accord with the 
great leaders in the old congress who moved the declaration 
of independence and the committees for confederation and 
the making of treaties. Richard Henry Lee, who moved the 
resolution, and John Adams, who seconded it, and who was 
the great advocate of that measure, were in correspondence 
and cooperation with Patrick Henry at the time, and they 
were all concurring in this great revolutionary step prior to, 
and at the time of, the declaration. 

Mr. Ilenry, who moved the resolutions against the stamp- 
act in 1765, who, in March, 1775, caused Virginia to be put in 
a state of defence, and who early led a Hanover company to 
recover the powder taken by the royal governor against the 
protest of many patriots, who was finally appointed by the 
Continental Congress the first colonel of the Virginia forces; 
did not shrink back in this crisis, but advanced at the very 
head of the sons of liberty, and maintained his patriotic 
leadership as governor of the State from 1776 for three suc- 
cessive years, during which period he was three times chosen 
governor, and then declined a reélection because a constitu- 
tional restriction prevented, in his judgment, his holding the 
place any longer. Le was afterwards twice elected governor 
of Virginia, and served in the burgesses also. Ilowever, he 
in a measure withdrew from polities for a period to engage in 
the practice of his profession, that he might repair the drains 
made while governor upon his meagre resources. He thus put 
his household beyond want and preserved his own independ- 
ence, and it is believed he would have been drawn more to 
federal politics had it not been quite imperative that he should 
still pursue his profession after he had acted so long as the 
first chief of the state. Virginia governors did not then 
become richer by their high oftice; it was not then an age of 
deyeneracy among public men. 

The next great event in the life of Mr. Llenry was the 
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adoption of the constitution. THe appeared as a delegate in 
the convention called at Richmond to ratify that instrument, 
in behalf of the state of Virginia. Hither came James Madi- 
son, one of its framers, to champion it through the convention, 
and he was greatly aided by John Marshall, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Henry Lee, Nicholas and Pendleton. Henry, George 
Mason, Monroe, Grayson and Ilarrison opposed the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution. When that convention assembled 
there were some fifty majority for the ratification ; and Vir- 
ginia finally gave ten majority for the adoption of the consti- 
tution, after adopting a long bill of rights and recommending 
that a convention be called to ratify certain aymendments to 
that instrument. In this great struggle Mr. Henry certainly 
led the opposition, and was the foremost speaker in the con 
vention. Ile made five set speeches, besides engaging daily 
in running debate. Madison spoke about as often, but he was 
an indifferent orator, One gentleman who voted to ratify 
said that Henry had produced in his mind the vreatest 
apprehension, and it must be allowed that Ilenry advocated 
a desperate cause in endeavoring to defeat the constitution. 
Ile pointed out its defects, and made them seem flagrant 
indeed; but many of his apprehensions have become already 
realized, especially that the federal government would ulti- 
mately abolish slavery in the States under the war power. At 
the end of eighty-five years it was accomplished. Our syin- 
pathies are on the side of the censtitution, but we allow 
that Henry came nigh defeating its adoption on the part 
of Virginia, although it was most ably sustained by several 
speakers, including Madison, one of the fathers of the con- 
stitution as well as one of the writers of the Federalist, 
together with Marshall, who was destined to become its 
ablest exponent! as chief justice of the United States. One 
of Hlenry’s great objections to the constitution was that 
it quite abolished the powers of the states and left us a 
federation of states no longer. Ile contended that it would 
become a consolidated vovernment. This view of the s) stem 


explains why he reappeared in public in 1799, at Charlotte 


Court-house, after years of retirement, to denounce the 
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Resolutions of 1798; and at the urgent solicitation of Wash- 
ington he allowed himself to be chosen to the legislature for 
the sole purpose of carrying a repeal of those resolutions on 
behalf of Virginia. Certainly the fact that Henry had 
opposed this measure produced the greatest alarm if not con- 
sternation in the Jefferson party, and they caused a host of 
clever men, led by Madison, to be elected to sustain these 
resolutions in that body. [But death saved the resolutions 
from the scathing denunciation of the roused lion, The 
State Rights party began to villify Mr. Ilenry, and claimed 
that he was an apostate from their cause, when in truth 
he never held the constitutional views of this new party 
of Virginia. Ile opposed the constitution because it was, 
in his judgment, a consolidation of the government, and 
after that instrument was carried, with its ten amend- 
ments, he had no idea that under its operation the states could 
claim to be the final interpreters of that instrument. So Mr. 
Henry repudiated the heresy, preserved his own consistency, 
and threw the weight of his character against the disorganizing 
measures of Thomas Jefferson. Had he lived, the great Vir- 
ginian would have made Jefferson repent the resolutions of 
1798, but he was not allowed to fill up the measure of his 
greatness, which would have redounded to the good of his 
country. The patriot that braved the minions of George 
the Third did not fear to encounter the hosts of misinter- 
pretation in Virginia, led by Thomas Jefferson, to the direct 
overthrow of the constitution itself. Ilenry, like Washington, 
saw the danger arising from these doctrines, which in no 
small measure induced nullification in 1830, and secession 
of eleven states thirty years afterwards. Virginia planted, 
the seed in 98 which grew into the bitter fruits of the late 
war. 

But the fame of IHlenry is mainly connected with the 
Revolution, in which he took the lead. Le early believed 
that the mother country would force the colonies into war, and, 
without foreign aid, perhaps into subjugation. Tle said to his 


friends, in 1774,“ 1 believe that war will come and we shall 
ultimately win our independence through the assistance of 
France, Spain, and Holland, because it will be for their interest 
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to help us.” Mr. Jefferson said it was Henry that kept us 
united; and in Virginia, we could not have got on without 
him. Certainly he was the indisputable leader of the revolu- 
tion in Virginia, and his course inspired the heroes of 
that age with the fervor of unyielding patriotism. It may 
be allowed that he was on the wrong side in resisting the 
adoption of a more perfect union, and yet we must pardon 
something to the spirit of liberty and the age in which he 
lived. His associates opposing the constitution were such 
patriots as Mason, Monroe, Luther Martin, George Clinton, 
Hancock, and Samuel Adams. No one doubts their patriotism, 
though we may say that they did not then so well comprehend 
the evils of the confederation as Washington, Hamilton, 
Madison, Jay, and the Pinckneys of South Carolina. 

That Ilenry was a consummate orator we readily believe. 
Indeed, a condensed epitome of his life can leave no doubt 
that he was nature’s orator in the full sense of that word. 
No one ever heard him without awarding him this emi- 
nence in oratory. Others may have surpassed him in learn- 
ing, and in strict logic, but he never met his peer in genius 
and the impressiveness of his eloquence. Jefferson said in his 
memoir: 


‘*T attended the debate, however, at the door of the house of 
burgesses, and heard the splendid display of Mr. Henry’s talents as a 
popular orator. They were great indeed, such as I have never heard 
from any other man. He appeared to me to speak as Homer wrote.” 
He said to Mr. Trist the last two years of his life, that ‘‘it was to him 
we were indebted for the unanimity that prevailed among us. He 
would address the assemblages of the people at which he was present 
in such strains of native eloquence as Homer wrote in. I never heard 
anything that deserved to be called by the same name with what 
flowed from him; and where he got that torrent of language ig 
inconceivable.” 


Such praises came from the learned and the common 
people alike; and this is what Cicero pronounces the true test 
of a great orator; no speaker can stand this test but a true 
orator, such as Mirabeau, Chatham, and Henry among the 
moderns. Look through the long list of college men, and how 


seldom can you find among them all a first class orator. At 
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least there must be native, original, and life-giving power in 
every genius that survives the leading strings of the schools. 
How few of the highest educated men that can be pro- 
nounced among the first orators; nature needs help; but 
the orator is born as well as made. Chatham, Ienry, Clay, 
and Webster were native products. They were the pure 
gold, and only needed the smelter’s and the finisher’s touch. 
Indeed, it is supposed that Henry owed less to his educa- 
tion than any of them; at least, he knew less of books 
than even Henry Clay. He opened the great book of nature 
and read the heart of man, and addressed every sentiment 
and passion. 

No speech of Henry’s comes to us complete; and we 
judge him by what he left and his undying fame. He never 
corrected or sought to rescue his speeches from oblivion, 
He spoke for his cause and thought not of himself. Ilis 
inspiration never conned over the past. He looked straight 
at the future. He, like the eagle, turned not his eye 
whence he had flown along the crags to the highest peak. 
He may have tripped on the wing, but his passage was 
at times sublime. Ie never fell below the conception 
of his subject. Ie had the action and pathos of great 
eloquence. Lis voice trilled to every sentiment and _pas- 
sion of the soul, and the impressiveness of his speech 
fixed his hearers with his own spirit. Such is our concep- 
tion of Henry as an orator, that we may say with Jeffer- 
son that none approached him in his great moods but John 
Adams. 

We admit that the speeches upon the constitution and upon 
the British debts, which are mere outlines of his speeches, 
contain none of those splendid passages of eloquence, still 
they are not unworthy of a great speaker; and they show that 
he, like Clay and Webster, mastered his subject. Those 
speeches, which produced such an impression in the convention, 
are able and have a style of a high order. They abound in 
noble sentiment, and are clear, vivid, impassioned, concise, and 
dramatic. The sentences are simple, incisive, and frequently 
abound in interrogation, which characterizes all impassioned 
debate. But these speeches, as they are reported, raise rather 
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than satisfy expectation. They hold a high place in delibera- 
tive eloquence, yet they are not equal to the fame of Henry ; 
and we know they were imperfectly reported, and never 
revised by him, as has been the case with many great speeches 
of modern times. The tiner passages are nearly lost, as we 
know by the testimony of his contemporaries who heard 
them. 

Jolin Adams, the collossus of debate on the Declaration, was 
@ great speaker, and yet we are not aware that even one frag- 
ment of all his speeches survives to show us the character of his 
eloquence. We judge him by his writings, and the effects he 
produced as an orator. So Henry has left us five or six 
speeches imperfectly preserved to verify his fame as an orator, 
while he wrote nothing but his messages that exhibit his 
talents ; and we must in a great degree judge him as an orator 
by his fame and the marvellous effects he often produced as an 
orator from his first appearance in the Parsons’ cause to the 
end of his career, whether he appeared at the bar or in 
public bodies like the old congress or the burgesses. We also 
fall back on those wonderful unreported speeches, whose 


fragments have floated down to our day, and the common 


fame of Llenry in his own age, which assign him the highest 


pia among orators. He seemed to have the conception of 


the poet combined with a delivery if possible equal to his 
fancy. We shall not attempt to describe Llenry as a thinker 
farther than to say that, in the opinion of competent critics, 
who have studied his messages as Governor of Virginia as well 
as his correspondence, his writings will compare favorably 
with those of the very best of his contemporaries. Such is the 
opinion of Mr. Grigsby, of Virginia, and we must say that 
we have not read those writings except as they are embraced 
in the life of Ilenry, but should always think it safe to award 
the first place to Franklin and Jefferson of the pre-revolu- 
tionary period. 

Dr. Alexander, who wrote his reminiscences of Ilenry in 
1850, concurs in saving, from his observations of Ileury and 
the American orators covering this period, that Ilenry was an 


extraordinary and consummate orator, and verifies the manner 


of his speaking and the power of his eloquence, and that they 
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were due to his emotion and passion, accompanied by a 
versatility which enabled him to assume at once any emotion 
or passion which was suited to his ends. Not less indispensa- 
ble was his matchless perfection of organs of expression, 
including voice, intonation, pause, gesture, attitude and 
indescribable play of countenance. In no instance did he 
indulge in an expression that was not instantly recognized as 
natural; yet some of his penetrating and subduing tones 
were absolutely peculiar, and as inimitable as they were in- 
describable. These were felt by every hearer in all their 
force. Lis feelings were sometimes indicated and expressed 
by a long pause, aided by an eloquent aspect and some signifi- 
cant use of his finger. ILenry owed much to his insight into 
the feelings of the common mind. In great cases he formed 
his estimate of the jury, and made his appeals to their preg 
dileetions and character. Ile addressed the court with pro- 
found respect. Dr. Alexander, hearing him in 1794, in 
defence of three criminals, declared that his manner was 
such that he felt an instantaneous sympathy with his cause, 
and it was felt by every hearer. 

Mr. Ilenry was above the common height, and in later 
years there was a slight stoop of the shoulders, but when 
animated he always straightened to his full stature. Ie wore 
a brown wig, and sometimes a scarlet coat, according to the 
fashion of the day, though, usually, his dress was black, and 
plain, and sometimes negligent. Ilis features were strongly 
marked, and his complexion dark. Ilis eyes were a hazel, or 
a blue grey, as the shadows fell upon his face, for they were 
small and deep set. The expression of his face was one of 
solemnity. Dr. Alexander says that he knew his sister, Mrs. 
Meredith, who was the finest conversationalist he ever met 
among ladies, and who had a native eloquence equal to Henry 
himself. So, if we go back to Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
and down to his kinsman, Lord Brougham, and his cele- 
brated nephew, Wim. C. Preston, of Carolina memory, we 
discover that there is a native eloquence in the Henry family 
cropping out during the last century, scarcely inferior to that of 
the Pitts and Foxes of English renown. So we trace the native 
eloquence of Henry, and so we need not be amazed at the 
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strains of his untaught eloquence, for he was not an orator 
like Fox, after a long training in debate, and in spite of 
nature, as Pinkney said. Eloquence ran in his native wood 
notes. It ran in his blood, and burst out on the first 
occasion. 

Henry was the man of the people. He sprang from and 
adhered tothem. Hestood by them and they by him. He was 
the most popular man in Virginia in a revolutionary age, and 
his popularity remains undiminished to this day. He was always 
a sincere republican and undaunted defender of liberty. 
George Mason and Henry led the Spartan band of Virginia, 
though Ilenry was an Athenian in eloquence. Mr. Jefferson 
was never so democratic in his sympathies and tastes. Ienry 
even spoke against Jefferson’s foreign tastes. lis sturdy love 
of country and of mankind animated him through all his 
career, and thus he was an inflexible republican in character, 
who, like Brutus, would drive out every tyrant, and banish the 
Targuins all. So his fame is peculiarly American, for he de- 
clared at the opening of the first congress, “ 1am no longer a 
Virginian, | am an American.” 

Ilenry was five times elected governor of Virginia, dele- 
gate to the first and second congress, delegate to the conven- 
tion to ratify the constitution ; declined to act in the convention 
that framed the constitution, also the office of United States 
senator; and refused the offers of foreign minister, secretary 
of state, and chief justice of the United States, by Washing- 
ton. So the estimate of the people and of public men of 
that age leave no doubt that Henry was admirably qualified 
for high places in the government; but when he finally 
retired from his profession, in 1794, he sought only the repose 
of domestic quiet. 

Such is but a faint sketch of this the great leader and 
orator of the American Revolution, whose virtues are still 
radient, and whose fame is undiminished at the end of the 
first century since the dawn of that Revolution. He only 
needed to have acted more extensively in the national coun- 
cils, to have left a great and enduring fame among men; for, 


like Henry Clay, he had all the qualities of a great statesman 


as well as a great orator. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 


EDUCATION. 


English Literature, considered as an Interpreter of English History. 
Designed as a Manual of Instruction. By Henry Coprze, LL.D., 
President of the Lehigh University. 12mo, pp. 448. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1873. 


Dr. Coppers considers the literature of England as an exponent and 
interpreter of its history, and advances the general principle, ‘‘ that 
the life and literature of a people are reciprocally reflective.” 
This method of treatment is shown in the subjects of the several 
chapters, as, ‘‘ Literature a Teacher of History,” ‘‘ Chaucer and the 
Early Reformation,” ‘‘ John Milton and the English Commonwealth.” 
It is true, as the author remarks, that ‘‘merely to establish this his- 
toric principle it would have been sufficient to consider the greatest 
authors, such as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and 
Pope,” but it appears to us an inadequate treatment of these authors 
to consider them merely as illustrating any principle. They were 
living men—great men, as well as great authors—influenced by 
the character of the age, it is true, and leaving their impress 
uponit. Yet they are to be considered first in themselves and their writ- 
ings, and secondly as exponents of their times. Literature is a teacher 
of history, and something more. As the poet and philosopher are 
greater than the chronicler, and Calliope takes the precedence of Clio, 
so literature, while it explains and illustrates history, has a higher 
value in itself. 





The author seems to be aware of this, for he says that, while keep- 
ing this principle in sight, he has endeavored to give a connected view 
of the course of English literature for the use of students. But we 
could wish that, for their benefit, the historic theory had left more 
space for personal record of the great lights of literature, from 
which the young often draw most instruction and inspiration. The 
poetry of Chaucer is regarded by Dr. Coppee as ‘‘ particularly fortu- 
nate,” for his theory and instructive lessons are drawn from it in re- 
gard to the social condition of the English people, the changes in 
government, and the condition and progress of the English language. 
Much stress is placed upon the connection between the prose works of 
Milton and the political history of England ; but in the discussion of 
his poems our author seems to entirely forget his theory. In fact, 
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nothing could be further removed from the times and circumstances 
in which they were written than Milton’s poems. They are emphati- 
eally for all time. In Spenser’s ‘* Faery Queen” Dr. Coppee affects 
to find, not only symbols and allegories of the several virtues, but of 
the Virgin Queen and of English history in general. Shakespeare he 
cites as the writer whose works illustrate his position most strongly ; 
yet he fails to draw any of these illustrations from the writings 
of the ‘‘myriad-minded.” The historic th ory is thus found to be 
neither so new nor so important as we were led by the preface to 
expect ; yet it serves as a chain of association to bind together authors 
and periods in literature and morals as well as history. 

Dr. Coppece’s estimates of character and merit are generally 
just and aceurate, although neither profound nor striking. He 
does not attempt to reverse the general verdict already passed 
upon English writers, and seems to have few favorites to praise 
or foes to disparage. But in some instances there is a lack 
of discrimination, and looseness in the use of terms. Thus, of 
Moore, he writes: ‘* With a foolish lack of judgment he lost his 
hopes of preferment by writing satires against the regent.” What 
is implied in a ‘ foolish lack of judgment” we will not at- 
tempt to say. If such a thing exists, we might reasonably 
suppose its opposite, a wise lack of judgment, but this only 
leads us further into the labyrinth. This ‘*foolish lack of judg- 
ment’ consisted in writing satires against the dissolute re- 
gent, by which folly ‘“‘he lost his hopes of preferment.’”” Would 
the author have us infer that, if the poct had been base 
enough to fawn upon the profligate in power, he would have ex- 
hibited more wisdom ? Again, in his comparison of Moore and Burns, 
he writes: ‘The one was polished and musical, but artificial, and in- 
sidious/y immoral; the other homely and simple, but powerful and ef- 
fective to men of all classes in society.’””, When our author writes such 
a sentence, he challenges comparison on the scale of morality between 
two justly popular poets. This is the first occasion upon which we 
have seen Burns mentioned as a model of morality, in contrast 
to Moore. If the writings of the latter are ‘** insidious/y immoral,” 
what can be said of both the /ife and writings of the former? 
The difference can only be that between one who is ‘insidiously im- 
moral’’ and one who is openly and confess dly so. In a work designed 
for students, it is especially important that false impressions should 
be avoided. 

Such may also be easily drawn from the article on Dryden, in 
which our author, in his anxiety to establish the historic theory, 
gives undue prominence to the poet’s personal history and religious 
opinions. It is not these which now most conecrn the world; it is 


his poetry —not merely nor mainly as indicating changes in “govern- 
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ment or the poet’s religious convictions ; which is to be set before the 
student of English literature. Thus we find that this chapter entirely 
fails to indicate the character of Dryden’s writings. 

We notice occasionally a form of expression which, we think, Mr. 
Coppee himself would readily criticise. Thus, referring to Mrs. 
Browning, he writes (p. 434) : ‘‘ After a happy life with her husband 
and an only child sent for her solace, this gifted woman died in 1863.” 
We have always supposed that grief and sorrow were to be solaced, 
but we cannot conceive why this worthy lady should need solace 
for a ‘‘happy life withherhusband” (!) The writer has also taken the 
liberty of using some words such as ‘ hyperlatinism ” (p. 300), which, 
we judge, will scarcely be able to obtain recognition in dictionaries of 
the language. Yet, notwithstanding defects in expression and errors 
in judgment, such as we have pointed out, we find much to commend 
in this work. It is impartially written and evinces a large ac- 
quaintance with the subject, which is much more than we have been 
able to say of most works of the kind which we have lately examined. 
To this we need hardly add that we recommend ‘‘Coppee’s English 
Literature,” for if it has some defects they are such only as can 
be easily remedied in a new edition. The work would then be as satisfae- 
tory as ‘‘ Elements of Rhetoric” and ‘‘ Elements of Logic,” by the same 
author. But as it is it may be more safely and profitably studied in 
our schools than three fourths of the similar books which the parties 
interested declare superior to all others. 


Catalogue and Circular of the Gannett Institute for Young Ladies. 
Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 1873. 16mo, pp. 36. 


We sometimes find more that is instructive in a catalogue than in 
many a pretentious book, and that now before us is an agreeable ex-° 
ample of such. We have remarked more than once, in our discussions 
of the relative merits of colleges, academies, and schools, male and 
female, that the style of the catalogue is generally, if not invariably, a 
very good criterion whereby to judge of the institution which it repre- 
sents. It is certainly a correct one in the present instance. Presently 
we will extract some of its maxims and suggestions, because they are 
such as teachers and parents in general, as well as students of both 
sexes, may profit by. 

But let us mention, first, how we became acquainted with the Gan- 
nett Institute. For years, indeed, we have been in the habit of hear- 
ing it highly spoken of by those of whose competency to judge of its 
meritsthere could be no question. It has also been our privilege to 
meet, from time to time, incidentally, some’ of its alumnae. That is, 
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we have heard the best reports of the tree, and seen sufficient of its 
fruit to satisfy us that those reports did not exaggerate its real worth. 
Further than this, we knew nothing of the institution until our 
last visit to Boston, some two months since. 

Happening to meet an old friend who has a daughter at the Insti- 
tute, his first proposition is, that we accompany him to see it. Quite 
enthusiastic in his admiration of the school, he assures us that we can- 
not fail to be pleased with its system. We remind him that heads 
even of male colleges are sometimes unwilling to allow their pupils to 
be seen by the profane eyes of reviewers. ‘‘ Never mind that,” he 
says, ‘‘ we have no Provost in Boston—‘no such person’ !”” We cannot 
hesitate any longer, but get into a car with our friend, and are soon at 
Chester Square. Many of our readers are aware that this is one of the 
most beautiful locations in Boston. The chief building of the Gan- 
nett Institute was erected expressly for the purpose of the school ; to 
this, it need hardly be added, that it has all the modern improvements 
and conveniences. The recitation and study rooms and lecture halls 
throughout the whole establishment are spacious, where spaciousness 
is required, well ventilated and well lighted, scrupulously neat, and 
heated by steam. 

On our being announced, the Rev. Mr. Gannett waited on us 
promptly, and received us in that cordial, frank manner, character- 
istic of the accomplish: d scholar and the experienced, successful edu- 
eator. Mr. Gannett does not seem the less cheerful, the less brilliant 
in conversation, or the less willing to allow his system to be seen in 
operation, for having grown gray—as white as snow—in the class- 
room. Without the slightest hesitation he invites us to the class-rooms. 
We express fears that our presence may cause interruption, but al- 
though Mr. Gannett also was aware of our experience with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and its learned Provost, he assured us that far 
from having the least objection to our presence in the class-rooms dur- 
ing the recitations, both professors and students wished us to be pres- 
ent. We then readily availed ourselves of the privilege, and such em- 
phatically it proved to be. Mr. Gannett politely accompanied us 
from one class-room to another, until we had heard several recitations 
in as many different departments of study, including those of litera- 
ture, science, and art. 

Our readers are aware, we trust, that it is not our habit to indulge 
in superlatives. We do not think it necessary to use any inflated lan- 
guage for the purpose of expressing our approbation even of the sys- 
tem of education which, with its results, pleases us most. And had 
we been pompous all our life we should have felt called upon, in this 
instance, to lop off every superfluous word, and assume that chaste. 
ness of style, if we never had it before, whici is the truest test of cul- 
ture. For here there was nothing sensational, no excitement, no con- 
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fusion, no display. The young ladies of each of the various classes we 
saw answered the questions proposed to them by their instructors as 
calmly and with as easy a grace as most matrons, having the combined 
advantages of liberal culture and good sense, converse with each other 
in the drawing-room. In short, never have we been more forcibly re- 
minded, than we were during this visit of two or three hours, of the 
noble maxim of Cicero, which regards culture as the divine food of 
humanity : Animi cultus quasi quidam humanitatis.* 

Previously, we had been permitted to be present at the recitations 
of the principal male institutions of Boston and its vicinity, including 
those of Harvard University ; and now that we had heard those of the 
principal female institution of that city, we confess that we were still 
more willing than we had been in the past to acknowledge that the 
claim of the capital of New England to be regarded as the modern 
Athens in education as well as in literature, science, and art, has a 
solid foundation. This we can justly say without any disparagement 
of the other excellent female institutions in New York and elsewhere, 
—including the very best—to whose class-rooms we have been invited 
from time to time, and whose good works we have witnessed. Cer- 
tainly we were reminded of some of these as we passed from one reci- 
tation room to another with the Rev. Mr. Gannett. We thought par- 
ticularly of Dr. Van Norman’s School, in this city, in its palmiest days, 
when it was located in Thirty-eighth street, before the principal intro- 
duced his new system of political economy, and still more forcibly, 
perhaps, did what we heard and saw at Chester Square recall to our 
mind the excellent institution in West Fifty-second street, New York, 
presided over by Mlle. Rostan, one of the most accomplished and 
most successful educators of young ladies in this country. 

We were not surprised, then, to find that some of the best in. 
structors at Harvard College are also among the instructors at the 
Gannett Institute. Thus, for example, the lecturer on Moral Science 
at the latter institution is our old friend the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
formerly editor of the North American Review, but now, and for seve- 
ral years past, one of the faculty of Harvard. From the teachings of 
Dr. Peabody alone we should have expected the most excellent results ; 
for we know no one who combines more of the highest qualifications 
of an educator, especially an educator of young ladies. Passing to 
another department we find that the Professor of Elocution at Har- 
vard is also the Professor of Elocution at the Gannett Institute. 
While revolving in our mind how much credit is due to Mr. Gannett 
for having secured the co-operation of such men in his great enter- 
prise, we are conducted to another room in which we are introduced 
to the Rev. N. H. Hudson, the well-known author of one of the 
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best annotated editions of Shakespeare we have. A veritable treat 
awuited us here, for Mr. Hudson was just commencing one of his 
conversational lectures, to a large intelligent class, on his favorite 
subject—the great English dramatist. After receiving us with a 


friendly greeting, and expressing himself pleased that we should 


take an interest in his labors, he proceeded with one of the best 
specimens of the Socratic style of discussion it has long been our 
privilege to hear. 

To tind several men thus giving instructions in the Gannett Insti- 
tute in the special branches in which they had attained high distine- 
tion would have gone far to account to us, by itself, for the superior 
culture which impressed us so forcibly as the prevailing characteristic 
of the school. And yet even Mr. Hudson searcely acquitted himself 
on his favorite subject more to our satisfaction than two or three of 
the lady teachers to whose classes we were also made weleome. 

Even these few remarks, desultory and hurried as they necessarily 
are, will, we think, show that the estimate we have given of the con- 
tents of Mr. Gannett’s Catalogue has a basis of sound reason to rest 
upon. But, as is our wont, we let the catalogue speak for itself. In 
the first place, we think there is no sensible, intelligent parent who 


will not give a r iucly assent to the following : 


Ih lea has, we fear, become too prevalent that an expensive wardrobe is 
n ury for a young lady in one of our city schools. Such, however, is not the 
cas on t contrary, any attempt at fashionable display is, in our judgment, in 


bad tast und tends most seriously to counteract the best educational influences. 


Simplicity and neatness in dress ¢ the essential characteristics, and altogether 





most befitting the period and vocation of school-days 


Mr. Gannett’s views as to the proper standard of education for 
women are in accordance with those of the wisest thinkers of both 
OXt not in accordance with the new-fangled, vulgar theories which, 
by wking woman compete with man in those occupations for which 
nature has evidently not intended her, would deprive her of the best 
of those qualities which endear her to us most, and are the chief 
source of her influence and power. It is needless for us to inform our 


readers that we fully concur in the following 


The question relating to woman's sphere, social position, relative capacities, 
peculiarities of mental or physical organization, we do not propose to ente1 upon ; 
they are often discussed by thos« ho do the least to promote her welfare One 
thing is certain, woman was designed to sustain important social relations; and in 
proportion as all her powers are developed and perfected, will she become useful, 


happy, and honored It is evident, that all literature that is worthy of the name 


is adapted to the wants of woman: and that she, equally with man, is capable of 
appreciating and beiny elevated by it.” 
So, it Ww ll hb remembered, we hav ulwavs tho ivht and urged. 
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And it will be seen that we have also the pleasure of being in accord 
with Mr. Gannett in regard to the classic languages as a means of 
mental discipline and culture. We are sorry that we can pow only 
make room for the following passage : 


‘“We are aware that there are not wanting those with whom antiquity has 
become the mark for indiscriminate abuse and proscription ; but, in regard to the 
Latin and Greek, the fact is undeniable, that for centuries they have held suprem- 
acy over all other languages; and their dominion increases as civilization advances. 
The reasons for this are obvious to all who thoughtfully investigate the subject. In 
the whole circle of literature no other study can be found, which, in itse/f alone, is 
so effectual to give culture to the mental powers. In the study of the classics, the 
circumstantial aud philosophical memory are in constant exercise. In rigid and 
accurate translation there is a continual requisition of the most subtle and scruti- 
nizing analysis. Also, in translation, the habit of prompt, comprehensive induction 
is required—one of the most useful attainments of the human mind. But a still 
greater advantage in this study, and one which alone would fully justify all the 
expenditure of time and toil bestowed upon it, is its influence upon the discrimi- 
nating faculty to which belong discernment, and those nice and subtle shadings of 
idea the perception of which is essential to exquisiteness of taste, beauty, precision 
and power of language. In translating from languages that have been developed 
according to the rules of perfect art, every word and every phrase calls this faculty 
into exercise. And who does not know that the variety of intellectual ability ex- 
hibited by scholars depends less upon difference of thought than of linguistic 
power” p. 4 


Mr. Gannett would not, however, recommend the study of the 
ancient classics to all young ladies; only to those who evince some 
taste or apitude for them, and can afford to take a sufficiently long 
course. We had intended to give our impressions of the results 
obtained in the modern languages, as well as in natural philosophy, 
chemistry and the fine arts at the Gannett Institute, glancing in pass- 
ing at its well selected library, its full sets of philosophical apparatus, 
and its handsome art collection ; but we find that our remarks have 
already transcended the bounds we had prescribed for them. We can 
only add, therefore, that of the many seminaries and schools which it 
has been our privilege to visit in Europe and America for a period 
embracing more than « quarter of a century, not one has impressed us 
more highly, or afforded us more pleasure in two or three hoyrs than 
the Gannett Institute. 

We can now say that with one exception we have had the gratifiea- 
tion of being present at the recitations of all the principal educational 
institutions of Boston and its vicinity. The exception is the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This institution we have not yet 
seen, but from no educator have we received a more polite or more cor- 
dial invitation than from Dr. Kunkle, its.learned and accomplished 
President. If only for the purpose of complying, as best we can, with 
the wishes of some of our readers in different parts of the country, who 
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have done us the honor of requesting our opinion of the advantages it 
offers, we shall gladly avail ourselves of this courtesy the next time we visit 
Boston, probably before the issue of our next number. Just as we form 
this resolution we are reminded of an incident in the history of an- 
cient Athens. This we will briefly relate as not, we think, an in- 
appropriate conclusion even to so brief a notice of what Boston has 
done, and is doing, for the cause that does most honor to humanity. 
When Athens was captured by Lysander, it was proposed in a council 
of the allies to reduce the inhabitants to slavery, to raze every house 
and turn the whole Athenian territory into a place of pasturage for 
cattle. The council was followed by a banquet, which was attended 
by all the generals; but it happened that a musician from Phocea 
who had been invited to it, recited, either by accident or design, a few 
verses from the piece in which Euripides describes the humiliation of 
Electra, reduced by Egisthus to the condition of a slave, precipitated 
from a palace to a hut. The guests were so deeply affected by this 
touching portraiture of misfortune, and its striking relation to the hu- 
miliation of Athens, reminding all, as it did, of the glory of that city 
which had produced so many great works and illustrious men, that they 
unanimously changed their resolution and scorned to make such cruel 
use of their victory. 





The Logic of Accounts: a new Exposition of the Theory and Practice of 
Double- Entry Book-keeping, based in Value as being of two primary 
classes, Commercial and Ideal, ete. By E. G. Fousom, A.M., pro- 
prietor of the Albany Bryant and Stratton College. 12mo, pp. 
443. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1873. 


We have endeavored to transcribe the whole of the extensive title of 
Mr. Folsom’s work, but are compelled to abridge it for want of space. 
That upon the back of the book is ‘*‘ Logical Book-keeping,”’ but, as 
this work is a ‘‘ New Exposition,” the author has deemed it necessary 
to include upon the title page a sort of explanatory index of its con- 
tents, and an exposition of its peculiar theory and claims. These are, 
further, ‘‘the reducing all exchanges to nine equations and thirteen 
results,” all of which are ‘‘ illustrated by examples and memoranda for 
students and business men.” If one may judge of the extent of an 
edifice by the size of its portico, we may justly expect in this work a 
grand revolution in the whole science of accounts, or in what has not 
until the appearance of this volume been deemed worthy of that name, 
as we read in the preface that ‘‘the chief aim of the author has been 
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to impart a science.”” But what is doubtless intended as the culmina- 
tion of importance to this Alexandrine title is that it belongs to a 
work composed by the ‘‘ proprietor of the Albany Bryant and Stratton 
College.”” We have frequently deemed it our duty to review the writ- 
ings of teachers and college professors, and even of presidents and 
provosts of colleges, but we never until now encountered the proprietor 
of a college.” ‘The Albany Bryant and Stratton College”’ is, it 
seems, the exclusive possession of the author of the present volume. 
We will endeavor to consider it in the light of this weighty fact. 

First, we beg leave to remark that however impregnable may be the 
author’s logic, his rhetoric is certainly not above criticism. We in- 
stance the following sentence, from the preface. ‘‘ Hence is yielded a 
science so consummately perfect that, when rightly understood and 
properly applied, becomes the grand interpreter not only of the result 
of each and every value in exchange,” etc. Also the following, from 
his suggestions to teachers : ‘‘ Now, as the fifth chapter is not required 
until the student enters upon his second working, it may as well, and, 
perhaps, had better, be omitted.” 

Mr. Folsom’s ‘‘new exposition” consists’ mainly in endeavoring to 
assign the reasons upon which is based the practice of double-entry 
book-keeping. The work begins with what he denominates a ‘‘ radical 
analysis or definition of values.” Value is divided into commercial 
and ideal, the latter including labor or service and ownership. Com- 
mercial value is subdivided into actual and evidential, and the latter 
into written promises and verbal promises; but in what manner a 
verbal promise is a commercial value, the writer forgets to explain (p. 
15). Upon the difficult question of value, our author, endeavoring to 
follow Mr. Carey, concludes that ‘‘ the relative value of things is to be 
determined by the amount of labor or capital required in their repro- 
duction,” which, at the best, is a questionable statement, both as a 
fact, and as to its manner of expression. Under the head of the 
exchange of values, Mr. Folsom derives his nine equations from the 
permutations of equality between ideal, commercial, and ideal and com- 
mercial values. From these he deduces the important result that 
‘‘every business is destined always to culminate in one of thirteen 
ways.”’ This is illustrated by a combihation of scales which, the 
writer thinks, ‘‘ beautifully symbolize our financial condition when 
we are at either of the three statuses” (p. 74). 

As the object of this work is to give the ‘‘reasons why” of the art 
of book-keeping, we will quote that in relation to debit and credit, 
from which it may be judged how much light is thrown upon the sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Value received owes value given. This enunciation is given as 
the reason why value received is debited, and we believe it to be the 
true reason. For, if value received always implies equal value given, 
the relation being necessary to the conception of a transaction, it 
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follows that value received is dependent upon the value given, as the 
source of its production ; and if the value so received be dependent 
upon the value given as the source of its production, it—the value 
received—owes, as a consequence, the value given, and is, therefore, 
debited ” p- 31). This is *‘ logical book-keeping” ! 

The remainder of the work is mainly devoted to examples and 
memoranda as illustrations and applications of these ‘‘ logical princi- 
ples.” But we are foreed to the conclusion that, however beautiful 
may be this theory, and interesting its perusal—and we have found it 
so—its application to the practical business of life will be cumbersome 
and slow of adoption. Like phonetic writing, it would be very excel- 
lent if universally employed, but under existing circumstances we 
deem it of little advantage to th practical book-ke« per. 


l. Six Books of the Atneid of Virgi : with Explanatory Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Tuomas Cuasr, M.A. 12mo, pp. 33 


ht 


2. C. Sadllusti Crispi Catilina et Juqurtha: with Explanatory Notes, 
Lexicon, etc. By GrorGe Stuart, A.M. 12mo, pp. 328. 


3. The Ecloques, Georgics and Moretum of Virgil. By the same. 12mo, 


pp. 318. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 1872. 

ALTHOUGH it is quite gene rally conceded that ‘‘there is no royal 
road to learning,” countless attempts are continually making to render 
that pathway less rugged, to remove obstacles and graduate its 
ascents, so that the pupil may advance per gradum to the loftiest 
heights, and enjoy the fruits of learning without the toil. Many of 
these attempts spring from a misconception of the object to be 
attained, assuming that it is, like wealth, to be possessed by the least 
possible effort, forgetting that just in proportion as certain points of 
difficulty are passed by or avoided the narrower is the field of posses- 
sion in the domain of knowledge. The policy adopted by Cvesar in 
the conquest of Gaul is that for the student—to take complete posses- 
sion of the country as he advanced, and leave no foe unconque red in 
the rear to cause trouble in the future. We are aware that there has 
been much room for amelioration of the concomitants of student life 
from the days of Horace, when the pupil started for school at 4 
o’clock in the morning, with his lamp in his hand and bag of coun- 
ters. on his back, in order that he might return by the hour at 
which the modern pupil begins his day’s occupation. 

Too much pains cannot be bestowed upon the surroundings of 
study to render it attractive and agreeable, but in the matter of assist- 
ance too great care and prudence cannot be exercised lest the proffered 
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aid prove an injury. We do not forget the discouragements which beset 
the young tyro in the study of Latin, particularly in the cold plunge 
which is often taken direct from the simple reader into the polished 
hexameters of Virgil. His poetic style, figurative language, and 
metrical transpositions beset the pupil at once, and here is the field 
for the most judicious assistance. This is the object undertaken in 
the first six books of the Aneid, by Mr. Chase, and in the Eclogues, 
Georgics and Moretum of Virgil, by Mr. Stuart. These, like other 
classics usually employed in schools and colleges, form a uniform 
series, very convenient in size and style, and neat in appearance. 

The work of American teachers, they are in many respects adapted 
to the demands of modern American schools. They were intended to 
meet that demand and they fulfil the intention ; but when we look for 
anything higher, an attempt to elevate this demand to a higher appre- 
ciation of the beauties of these compositions, and of the perfection of the 
language and the benefit of their study, we fail to find it. The indo- 
lence of pupils and the incapacity of teachers demand an easier path- 
way, and they have founc it. Yet we do not say but that the present 
editors have undertaken their work conscientiously and have en- 
deavor-d to supply the most needed information. At all events they 
do not seem to lack an appreciation of their own achievements. They 
announce these little volumes, with their ‘‘ copious notes” and “ original 
investigations,” after nearly all the great scholars of the world have 
bestowed their labors for ages upon correcting the text and annotating 
these classics, with more sound of trumpets than they all! Thus, 
the editor of the Six Books of the Aneid says in his preface, 
«Tt will be seen that in addition to the results of my own independent 
investigations, I have availed myself of the rich stores which have been 
accumulated by successive generations of commentators. In all cases 
where I am indebted to any one, either for information or for felicity 
of expression, I have endeavored to give due credit.” 

The notes and vocabulary occupy about one-half of each volume. 
Certainly the former are sufficiently copious, and are useful in 
pointing out grammatical relations, unusual forms, ete. But, ex- 
cept in a few instances, these are such as the pupil with thorough 
drill upon the grammar would generally be able to ascertain for 
himself. But an important fund of information, which he would 
not find in his text-books, and which he would not seek unless called 
to his notice, is almost entirely omitted. The mythology, history, and 


fable with which the A®neid abounds, its illustrations of Roman 


character, customs and religion, offer a wide and rich field for the 
commentator ; while the finished beauty of the poem itself, its highly 
figurative language and striking comparisons, are almost entirely lost 
upon the young student unless his attention is frequently called to 
them. But this is rarely done in these ‘‘ copious notes.””’ The vocabu- 
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laries also follow the same plan of making the crooked paths straight. 
Virgilian uses are explained and often an entire sentence quoted as 
illustration. This may prove an advantage in reading this author, but 
certainly not when a new one is taken up. We also notice some pecu- 
liarities in giving the principal parts of the verbs, which, as they 
appear to us, would be confusing to the pupil; but they may not 
prove so in the class-room. 

To the Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust the remarks do not 
apply to the same extent. The numerous references to various 
grammars will be of much advantage to the pupil if employed, and 
the information given in the notes is, as far as it goes, valuable. 

It cannot be denied that this plan of making easy the pathway of 
the young pupil at this point may prevent discouragements, and create 
an interest in classical studies which will incite him to press forward 
into wider fields, and to endure more exacting toil. On the whole 
these works will compare favorably with others in the same province, 
and notwithstanding the faults which we have noticed will fill an im- 


portant sphere in the class-room. 


American Educational Readers, arranged and graded for the use of 
Schools. New York : Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor. 1873. 


Our schools certainly ought to be in no need of readers, when 
nearly every week brings forth a new series, at least in name, which, 
after contesting the field by virtue of its alleged superiority to all 
predecessors, is obliged to yield to another and later claimant. 
Thus the ‘battle of the books” goes on, each gaining for itself 
such friends as their cupidity and the liberality of publishers may in- 
duce to take a part, while the book-makers alone profit from the con- 
test, the books themselves soon passing out of sight, leaving the minds 
of the pupils in the sad condition of the field after a battle. It isa 
deplorable fact that these meretricious means have been employed to 
such an extent for the introduction of bad books that scarcely any 
other means seem to be available for securing an opportunity to test 
the merits of good ones. But when this opportunity has been secured, 
and the merits of a work or series tested and acknowledged by long 
experience, there is little occasion for making a change, merely as an 
experiment, or as is often the case, to gratify the ambition of book- 
sellers to introduce new works, and thus to reap new profits. 

We know that this is the view taken by our most experienced edu- 
eators, and the embarrassment in their duties thus arising from the 
persistency of publishers and intervention of school boards is often 


very great—still more incaleulable is the injury to the young minds 
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committed to their charge. Hence the argumentsin favor of a new 
series of readers must be very great to justify their supplanting others 
equally or nearly as good. Thus we often speak of works as possess- 
ing certain merits, yet not recommending their introduction under 
these circumstances. 

The American Educational series of Readers appears to us, upon the 
whole, superior to many works issued by the same firm. First, its 
appearance is announced somewhat more modestly than former issues, 
and the claims set forth upon the introductory page are not so com- 
prehensive and pretentious, yet such merits as it possesses are by no 
means hidden under a bushel. These, for example, are the arrange- 
ment and grading of the several numbers of the series, and in each the 
attention of the teacher is called to the fact that it is the ‘‘ one step in 
advance of the preceding number.” We imagine that a well-informed 
teacher might discover that fact for himself. But, in what that one 
‘step’ consists, or ought to consist, lies the whole question in the 
arrangement of a series of readers. Of this, however, nothing is said. 
In the introduction to each volume we read : ‘‘ The beauty of the illus- 
trations is obvious to all. They are designed and executed by the best 
artists,” etc., ad nauseam. The illustrations are, indeed, tolerable, 
and may perform an important part in the plan of picture teaching, 
but, if their beauty is so ‘‘ obvious to all,” we see no reason for the 


reader’s attention being so frequently called to it. 

The Primary, or First Reader, endeavors to teach the word, alpha- 
bet, and phonetic systems of learning to read, all at once, which, we 
apprehend, will result in confusing the pupil, and give neither system 
a fair trial. The picture method of arresting the attention and im- 
parting instruction is both natural and progressive, and as an auxilliary 
to object teaching will be very effective. We notice one section, 


**The philosopher and the boatman,” which, in an excellent little 
work of a similar character, ‘‘ Oxford’s Junior Speaker,” reviewed in 
our last issue, was claimed as adopted and copyrighted. If more had 
been taken from that ‘‘Speaker”’ it would have been well for the 
‘* First Reader” now before us. 

We have searched in vain for the paternity of this literary found- 
ling, and are forced to the conclusion that it is the work of irresponsi- 
ble compilers, and the publishers alone must be held responsible for 
its contents. This is an index to a phase of the book-making busi- 
ness, which in our opinion is not creditable to the publishers who 
engage in it, and which is an injury and injustice both to those for 
whom the books are made, and to compilers of intelligence and 
respectability. 
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Alsace. Par E. Asovur. 12mo, pp. 347. Paris: Haschette & Co. 


1875. 


THe recent war between Germany and France, and its consequences, 
have drawn fresh attention to Alsace, which has long been the real 
ground of contention between the two nations. Its remarkable ad- 
herence to the cause of France, the devastations it experienced during 
the war, and its depopulation since, are among the most noteworthy 
phenomena of that memorable conflict. These facts, and the incidents 
connected therewith, are the basis of the work of M. About. It is 
needless to say that the subject is considered from the French stand- 
point, and that the author loudly commends the devotion of the Alsa- 
tians to France, and fully sympathizes with them in their detestation 
of the Germans. He does not hesitate to admit thatthe French are a 
conquers d people ; yet omits no opportunity of casting odium upon 
the conquerors ; in some respects deserved, in many not. To him it is 
nothing less than the conquest of intellect by brute force ; another in- 
road of the Vandals into the temples of learning and refinement. Doubt- 
less there is much justification of this view to the French, but 
they seem to be entirely oblivious of the fact that Alsace has not 
always been an integral part of France. The latter endured for many 
years the severance from her body of the essentially French provinces 
of Brittany and Normandy, with a much better grace than she now shows 
in the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany. It is but little 
more than half a century since these provinces, with their German in- 
habitants, were annexed to France ; yet the thoroughness with which 
they have become Gallicized is equally astonishing to the Germans 
and the world at large. Germany, having annexed the coveted pro- 
vince, finds herself in the case of the man who drew the elephant. 
The Germans of Alsace are more rebellious under German rule than 
were the French of Paris. Says M. About (p. 9) : 


‘Tout le monde n’‘a pas visit I’ Alsace ; et ceux 14 mémes qui l’ont traversGe en 
chemin de fer ont pu etre cluseés par la surface des choses. Dans tel ou tel vil- 
lage de l'Est, un aGronaute tombé du ciel pouvait encore, l'an dernier, se croire en 
Allemagne foutes les apparances concouraient a cette illusion: langue, costumes, 
types, habitudes, aliments, boissons. Ce jargon rude et lourd c’(tait bien l’alle- 
mand, personne rien doutait."’ 


Yet he concludes : 


‘** Avec leur sang, leurs mceurs et leur accent Germanique, avaient ¢té les meil- 
leurs Francais de la France.” 
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This fact the Germans themselves are forced to acknowledge, and 
find it the most difficult with which to deal. Having failed alike in 
applying force and reconciliation, their only resource is to allow the 
emigration of these people, and to fill their places with those more 
accustomed to the monarchial yoke, and this is itself defeat. As the 
author justly remarks, in this respect Prussian rapacity overreaches 
itself. The best security for a lasting peace would have been to make 
a neutral province between France and Germany. Instead, Prussia 
has made an enemy, aroused sympathy for France, and exposed her 
inability to obtain the allegiance of her estranged subjects. 

The cupidity of the Germans is another subject of complaint. Each 
difficulty, like the main contention, can be adjusted only in Franee. As 
he puts it: ‘‘Les Prussiens ont été plus forts que nous, mais l’argent 
est plus fort que les Prussiens.” ‘ L’argent, toujours l’argent !”’ is the ery 
(p. 57). What man of letters can fail to sympathize with the writer as 
he returns to his library in Saverne and finds that his favorite authors 
are scattered and lost, and exclaims, in despair, ‘* Chéres livres: Je les 
aimais bien.”’ 

Speaking of this province, the place of his abode for many years, 
the author can only express himself in these words, for which the 
French language has no exact substitute : ‘* Home, sweet home!” He 
deseribes its deserted state upon his return after the close of hostili- 
ties. The highways are unfrequented, and gay Baden is silent. Even 
gambling has become a burden, and the voice of the tourist is no 
longer heard in the land. Over all floats the emblem of subjugation, 
the black, red and white horizontal bars of the banner of the German 
confederation, while the voice of a fat, jolly German exelaims: 
‘* Monsi¢, vous n’etes en France.” 

M. About readily ascribes the result to the superior discipline of 
the Prussians, making man a machine, which he says is impossible in 
democratic France. Yet, with all their military mechanism, we might 
find another explanation in the fact that the German bayonets were 
supported by brains, and their discipline directed by education. 
France, on the other hand, defeated, turns to retrieve her errors and 


begin anew her political and military education. Bitterly, yet justly, he 
speaks of the indifference of Europe to the disasters of France, especially 


of those states which formerly enjoyed her favor and protection. No 
man with a spark of chivalrous feeling could behold unmoved the mis- 
fortunes of a nation so great, and to which civilization owes so much. 
The author’s love for ‘‘la belle France,”’ however, does not blind him 
to the faults of her ruler; yet he does not forget that at his last elee- 
tion more than seven million electors, including such men as M. 
Guizot, its glory, and M. Laboulaye, its delight, confided the destinies 
of France to the good pleasure of Napoleon OT. In the following 
language is expressed as much truth upon this.subject as we have seen 
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from any source. M. About thus sums up the character and errors of 
his sovereign : 


‘“*Tl crayait A son étoile, 4 son génie, au canon de bronze rayé¢, au fusil chasse- 
pot, 4 la mitrailleuse de Mendon, a la supériorité d’une armée qu'il avait énervée 
lui-mé¢me en remplacant les vieux reports du devoir et de lhonneur par un mis¢ra- 
ble interét d’argent. Aigri, depuis quatre ans par son mecompte de Sadowa, et 
directement prorogué par l’intrigue des Prussiens en Espagne, il ne sut pas se con- 
tente d’une victoire qui laissait son prestige intact. I] se jeta téte baisse, et nous 
tous avec lui, dans une nouvelle aventure, ou la valeur de nos troupes ne pouvait 
contre-balancer ni la sup¢riorité du nombre, pi l’armement, ni la tactique de 
Yennemi. Cette guerre, etourdiment déclarée, fut conduite au début avec une 
mollesse et une irresolution qui livrérent nos armées, l'une apres l'autre, quand 
notre unique chance de salut ¢tait dans la vivacité de l’attaque.”’ 


These confessions, coming from an intelligent and patriotic French- 
man, are worthy of consideration as an aid to the solution of the 
question sprung upon the world by the unexampled success of Ger- 
many. Here we leave this interesting author, commending his work 
to all who desire vivacious and instructive reading upon a subject of 
recent and general interest. 


Santo Domingo, Pastand Present : with a Glance at Hayti. By SAMUEL 
Hazarp, author of ‘‘ Cuba with Pen and Pencil.” 12mo, pp. 
510. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1873. 


Mr. Hazarn’s is one of those new books upon an old subject which 
are called forth from time to time by the varying phases of public in- 
terest. rhe general attention directed to Santo Domingo by the Pres- 
ident’s ‘‘ pet policy,” the visit of the United States commission, and, 
more recently, the Samana Bay contract have elicited much new infor- 
mation and revived a good deal that is old in respect to this historic 
Island. The author expresses himself surprised at finding how little 
was really known of it, and how few were the accessible books giving con- 
nected information in regard to it. Yet this land is one of the first in the 
New World trod by the adventurous Columbus, and which, having ex- 
perienced in miniature the whole history of American colonization, 
slavery and revolution, now seeks to tread still further in the path of 
the Great Republic. The reason for the present condition of the 
Island Mr. Hazard finds in its past history. It has simply been the 
‘*victim of misfortunes,” brought upon it by being successively the 
battle ground of the Spaniards and Indians, the Buccaneers, the Eng- 
lish, the French, the Spaniards, the Haytians, and, finally, the 
Doniinicans themsclves. 


Mr. Hazard joined the commission sent out by the United States 
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government to the island, and, having circumnavigated it, and 
traversed its length and breadth, he is evidently competent to speak 
of its present condition. He has also consulted the various works to 
be found upon its history, and this forms not the least valuable and 
interesting portion of his book. He thus gives his conclusions in 
regard to its importance : 


‘“ Santo Domingo, by its position and natural advantages, ranks first of all the 
beautiful islands in these waters; and though to-day impoverished and a beggar, 
yet she will prove, under proper care, such a precious jewel to the power that may 
be induced to take her under its protection as many kings would be glad to place 
in their crowns. Such is the peculiar formation of this magnificent land, that with- 
in its boundaries is found almost every variety of climate; while in the character 
of its soils and vegetation it is equally varied” (p. 2). 


Columbus thus wrote concerning St. Domingo nearly four cen- 
turies ago : 


‘* [ swear to your majesties there is not in the world a better nation nor a better 
land ; they love their neighbors as themselves, and their discourse is ever sweet and 
gentle, and accompained with a smile; and though it is true that they are naked, 
yet their manners are decorous and praiseworthy” (p. 7). 


Yet, what a tale of the Spanish possession of this island is told in 
the fact, that in fifteen years from the landing of Columbus the num- 
ber of these simple natives was reduced, by slavery and hardship, from 
one million to sixty thousand. The Spaniards, never relenting in 
their vocation of task masters, pushed these poor people to the utmost 
extremity, until, rendered desperate by their sufferings, a perfect sa- 
turnalia of suicide followed, so that from having numbered in 1858, six- 
ty thousand souls, in 1514 the total number was reduced to fourteen 
thousand. Of thisrace, not one pure-blooded descendant exists to-day. 
This portion of the work is illustrated with numerous old cuts, in- 
dicating the customs of the natives and the rule of their conquerors. 
At this time St. Domingo city was noted for its splendor, while 
its port was the most busy one in the New World, but from a combi- 
nation of causes, it, and the whole island, rapidly declined. The story 
of its varying fortunes and revolutions, the introduction of African 
slavery and its terrible results, the origin of the Buccaneers, the rule 
of Toussaint and the final establishment of the Republic of Dominica, 
are gleaned from its history by Mr. Hazard with an industrious, care- 
ful hand. 

The Boucaniers (a name corrupted into buccaneers) were so called 
from their peculiar manner of roasting meat upon a boucan, while the 
name of freebooters which, in our time, has become corrupted into 
filibusters, was derived from their swift boats called frei-boles. There 
is much information of general interest and great variety to be found 
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interest of what he relates will compensate for inelegancies of expres- 
sion. Although the arrangement of topics might have been more 
philosophical, as a whole his work will not fail to interest and in- 
struct. It is profusely illustrated, and will form a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history yet to be written of the western republics. 

Mr. Hazard has added a list of works which may be consulted upon 
the history of this Island, and an appendatory chapter, with statistics, 
etc., in relation to its climate, seasons and lands, its population, finances, 
and future prospects. We do not expect that this will long remain the 
last work upon St. Domingo, but that its growing importance will 
attract a wider and more permanent attention ; and although the field 
for the exercise of the talents of our politicians seems to be at present 
sufficiently large, we would gladly see a flourishing republic upon this 
favored isle. 


Paris: Journal du Siége; Par Mug. Epvear Quiver. Précédé d'une 
Préface d’EpGaR QUINET. 8 vo., pp. 388. Paris: E. Dentu. 
1873. 


MapaME Q)utner is the wife of Edgar Quinet, who, with Victor 
Hugo, Louis Blane, ind Schoelcher, was proscribed under the peaceful 
empire of Louis Napoleon. This lady writes with the vivacity of her 
sex, the national pride of the French, and the earnestness of an eye- 
witness. As M. Quinet remarks in his preface, this work was written 
day by day, upon the brink of catastrophes, in the midst of the bombard- 
ment. Book first, L’ Invasion, opens with the ‘last hours of peace,” 
upon the morning of July 15th, 1870, and sketches the progress of 
events from the entrance of the Prussians into France to the invest- 
ment of Paris. The second, and main portion of the work, describes 
the author’s experiences and emotions during the siege. But French 
patriotism sweetens all. We hear this refined lady exclaim, as she 
leaves the city upon its occupation by the Prussians: ‘* O nos beaux 
jours du siége! Nous nous séparons avec peine de notre pain noir, de 
pain de Uhonneur”’ p. 338). 

To her the black bread of Paris was sweeter than all the 
luxuries enjoyed by the prisoner of Chiselhurst. The remaining 
portion gives a glowing description of ‘‘ Republican France” in 
those early days, but makes no mention of the commune and 
second reign of terror in Paris, of the crimes committed in 
the name of liberty. In this part of the work, and, to a less 
degree, throughout, we might make the criticism that the author 


draws her conclusions too often from individual instances of patriotism, 


courage, tyranny, ete. The Prussians were not all barbarians, neither 
were the French all patriotic and magnanimous. Yet this may be 
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pardoned to the narrowness of her point of view, and the feminine 
method of reasoning. One can but admire the spirit of genuine 
heroism and true devotion which is stamped upon every page, even 
though it shows, in some instances, what appears to foreign minds an 
undue glorification of La Belle France. Thus she expresses herself 
upon hearing that the Prussians have entered France : 


‘“*La France envahie! ! 


la France envahie! Est-ce moi qui ¢cris ces mots ? 
Le sol sacré souille par l'¢tranger. Les Prussiensen France? Est-ce vrai? est-ce 


possible? (p. 5). 


It was true that the ‘“‘sacred soil’? was desecrated by strangers, 
and that the ‘‘sacred city” itself was to suffer desecration from the 
same hatedfoe. Yet, whocansay, that in the centuries to come, France 
will not reap more real advantage from that invasion than Prussia ? 
The writer truly says, ‘‘ Za bravaure militaire est aussi naturelle aux 
Francais que de respirer.” Yet they have learned that military bravery 
is not invincible, neither is it the noblest quality of a nation, nor of 
the French nation. She expresses her opinion of the direct author of 
the war in the following strong language: ‘‘I] est l’incarnation des 
mensonges, des corruptions, des réactions, le gorand des despotismes 
européens et de l’agiotage” (p. 6). Much truth is contained in the 
following sentences, which the French people have now taken well to 
heart : ° 


“Trois fois en un demi-si¢cle, la famille Bonaparte déchaine sur la patrie 
l’opprobre de l’invasion. Dix-neuf ans de servitude devaient aboutir au desastre 
des désastres : la violation du sol sacré que Jeanne d’Arc et la Revolution francais 
avaient sauve” (p. 8) 


In the following words the author describes the thrilling scenes of 
those days in Paris : 


‘* Desarmes ! s’@crie Paris. Desarmes! l'heure des resolutions viriles est arrivee. 
Desarmes i tous les citoyens! Les manifestations grandes; la surexcitation est 
immense. Quatre mille hommes descendent les boulevards au chant de la Mar- 
seillaise, cridnt: Ollivier a Cayenne! Une dépéche privée ajoute: Peuple 
tremble de colére. I] faut a’ettendre a tout.’’ (p. 18 


Thus on through all the alternatives of courage, desperation, and 
despair, to starvation and sullen surrender, the author graphically 
describes in her journal some of the most memorable days in the 
eventful history of France. But more auspicious days have dawned 
for her. 
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1. Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to the Stockholders. Pamphlet, pp. 40. 


2. Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company to the Stockholders. Pamphlet, pp. 35. Philadel- 
phia. 1873. 


Tue first of these roads is generally known as constituting, 
with its branches and leased lines, the most extensive rail- 
way corporation in this country, and as the most favorable illus- 
tration of the tendency of such corporations to combination and 
consolidation as a means to the most efficient and profitable manage- 
ment. Judging from this Report of the judicious and honorable Presi- 
dent, not only are the stockholders to be congratulated, but the 
people of Pennsylvania, and, indeed, the entire country, for the 
company’s extended and enlarged means of developing their material 
resources and answering the ever increasing demand for transpor- 
tation between the seaboard and the Mississippi valley. Pennsylvania 
is not only the keystone in the cordon of Atlantic States, but occupies 
a central position between the West and Eastern seaports. Hence the 
chartering and building of great railways and canals through this 
State is but ‘‘ reénacting the laws of nature.” These facts, even more 
than the energy and ability of the men who direct the works, have 
resulted in the magnificent railroad system of Pennsylvania. 

Many facts and figures may be gathered from this report, telling in few 
words of vast combinations effected, and results obtained, which a few 
years earlier would have been deemed worthy achievements of a 
nation. Gratifying as these doubtless are to the stockholders, as 
evincing the intelligence and prudence with which their property 
has been managed, they also indicate the rapid growth of a business 
which is attaining gigantic proportions in this country, and the 
development of questions which are assuming a national importance, 
and taxing the wisest foresight of statesmen and philosophers. 

The earnings of the Pennsylvania railroad and branches, for 1872, 
were upward of twenty-two millions ($22,000,000), a little over four 
millions of which were derived from passengers, and nearly seventeen 


” 


millions from ‘‘ general freights.’’ The total expenses were over thir- 
teen millions, leaving the ‘‘ net earnings” in 1872 more than eight mil- 
lions. The whole number of passengers carried on this road for the 
year was 5,250,393, and the average distance travelled by each was a 
trifle over 33 miles. 

From the statements of charges and costs we learn that the excess 
for each passenger is six and two-tenths mills per mile, and on each 
ton of freight five and three-tenths mills per mile. Of all the railroad 
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lines leased and directed by this company, it appears that none yield a 
profit, but that, on the whole, there is a deficit of more than two hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand dollars. These include the united 
railroads of New Jersey, the Belvidere Delaware Railroad, and Flem- 
ington Branch, and the Delaware and Raritan Canal. The Philadel- 
phia and Erie Railroad being found particularly unprofitable the 
Pennsylvania Company has agreed to work it at cost, giving to the 
shareholders whatever profit the enterprise may develop. Thus, it 
will be seen that the natural jealousy with which the increasing extent 
and influence of such cerporations are regarded is in this case un- 
founded, at least as far as relates to the minor companies, which 
receive larger incomes under a lease than when independent. 

The advantage thus far has accrued to the public in the increased 
facilities for handling freights thus afforded, and the decrease of time 
between distant points. The Pennsylvania Railroad has paid its stock- 
holders the respectable dividend of 10 per cent. during the year, 
having asurplus net profit sufficient, as Mr. Thompson estimates, to have 
paid the same dividend upon an additional capital stock of nearly twenty- 
four millions. But, ashe remarks, ‘‘it is the duty as well as the interest 
of the company to meet the legitimate demands of the publie for in- 
creased transportation facilities.” Hence, he recommends that 
twenty-two millions be expended in 1873 for improved terminal facili- 
ties, additional tracks, wharves, depots, ete. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has also a controlling interest in over twenty-two 
thousand acres of anthracite coal lands, and assets, consisting of 
stocks and bonds of other companies, amounting, at their present 
cash value, to more than fifty millions, in addition to a controlling 
interest in the American Steamship Company. These facts will serve 
to give an idea of the amount of business transacted by the greatest of 
American corporations, and the comprehensive policy pursued by its 
directors. 

Although there exists a well grounded fear of the power of such 
corporations to prevent competition and absorb the profits of the 
western farmer in bringing his products to the sea-board, yet we 
notice a step taken by this company which promises relief to the cheap 
transportation difficulty. This is the construction of the ‘‘low grade 
line” for freight only, at cheap rates of transportation and slow speed. 
Says the President, in his report, ‘‘ When completed, and its connee- 
tion perfected with the West, freights may be carried between the West 
and the sea-board at much cheaper rates than they can by any of the 
propose d canals between the Mississippi valley and the East.’’ This 
suggests a plan which seems to us of value at this time when projects of 
new canals are daily spre ad before the people as solutions of the trans- 
portation problem which is agitating the entire country. It is, that 


instead of the government’s expending any more money in building 
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canals which cannot compete with the railroads for half the year, one, 
two, or twenty lines of railroads, as may be necessary, be built by the 
general government, or the states, to be operated solety at cost, and 
thus save the immense profits of the railroad companies to the pro- 
ducer of the West and the consumer of the East. But this is a question 
which is likely to tax the utmost resources of our statesmen and 
become a national issue during the next quarter of a century. 

In concluding our notice of this Report, we can only say that it is 
to be hoped that some of the sagacity, prudence, and consideration for 
public interest which characterize the managers of this road might 
be ‘‘transported” into our own state, and supersede the present 
grasping and extortionate policy of some of our leading railroads. 

Although numerous reports of similar corporations reach our table 
from time to time, we seldom take them up for the purpose of exami- 
nation, but we confess that we are led to do so in the case of that of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad by noticing among those of the directors the 
name of William H. Gatzmer, who, we are informed, is further con- 
nected with that company in the important relation of consulting mana- 
ger. We feel assured from Mr. Gatzmer’s long experience and distin- 
guished success in railroad management that the direction of this road 
cannot fail to be more just and liberal even than in the past, under 
the influence of his integrity and enterprise. We expect to see the 
result of this accession both in prosperity of the company and bene- 
fit to the public. Thus led to examine this pamphlet we find in it 
not a little of general interest. 

The Report of the company is summed up in the first sentence, 
‘*The business of the past year has been without any great fluctu- 
itions, and has shown a satisfactory increase.’ As is well known, this 
road is mainly employed in the great coal industry of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The anthracite coal tonnage for the past year was 3,860,118 
tons, being an excess of 1,168,609 tons over that of 1871. The receipts 
show the very large net income of 2,565,228 dollars; but a large 
portion of it was derived from coal lands owned by this company. The 
following paragraph from the engineer’s report in regard to coal pro- 
duction refers to a feature of the business not altogether creditable, 
and which we agree with him in hoping will not again appear: ‘‘ Should 
there be a corresponding increase for a year or two more, the total con- 
sumption will be so nearly equal to the full capacity of the mines for pro- 
duction as to render unnecessary all attempts to regulate or control the 
trade.” The following extract also possesses an interest for all: ‘‘The 
low price at which anthracite coal has been sold and transported during 


the past year has induced an increase in its consumption, in conse- 
quence of which the production has exceeded that of any previous 


’ 


year.’ 
J 


Notwithstanding the immense amounts of coal and iron ore which 
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are annually taken from beneath our soil, yet the unmeasured mass of 
mineral wealth stored up in past geologic ages as the inheritance of 
this ‘peculiar people” remains comparatively undiminished. The 
coal deposit of England, great as it is, has been measured, and 
the time determined when it must fail. Already her vast manufac- 
turing interests are beginning to seek our shores in consequence of a 
rise in those necessaries. Coal and iron are the substrata of modern 
civilization, and whatever relates to their production, transportation, 
and distribution, affects, directly or idirectly, every interest of the 
nation. The Lehigh Valley Company, we notice, is also extending 
its facilities by the costruction of a new line to the sea-board at 
Perth Amboy. These undertakings are encouraged by the public, as 
rendering more and more difficult all attempts at controlling the 
transportation and price of this great staple. The whole tenor of this 
Report indicate a state of healthy and conservative progress. 


The Atlantic to the Pacific: What to See, and How to See It. By JOHN 
Erastus Lester, author of ‘*The Yo-Semite: Its History, its 
Scenery, its Development.”’ 12mo, pp. 360. Boston : Shepard & 
Gill. 1873. 


Books of travel, especially those giving descriptions of noted places 
and scenery, are among the most frequent emanations of the press. 
Every one who has seen the Alps, and can wield a tolerable pen, feels 
called upon to give the world another description of those mountains, 
and to publish his impressions of the vale of Chamouni. Now that it 
has become possible to see greater mountains and a more beautiful val- 
ley by a trip across the continent, descriptions of the wonderful Yo- 
Semite and surrounding scenery are almost daily laid before the pub- 
lic. The new interest attached to the Yo-Semite Falls, the geysers 
and the huge trees, have made descriptions of them all readable, but 
not every one who has seen them has known “ what to see, and how 
to see it’’ and, still less, how to describe it. Mr. Lester possesses all 
these qualifications of the traveller and writer, and the result isa very 
readable book, full of interesting information. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


The Ove mn, Atmosphere, and Life. Being the Second Series of a 

Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By Exisée Recuvs, 
author of ‘*The Earth,” ete., ete. 8vo, pp. 534. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1873. 


In the present volume the learned and instructive author of ‘The 
Earth,” which has attracted so much attention in all parts of the 
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world, continues his history of the life of the globe, considering suc- 
cessively the ocean and atmosphere, vegetable and animal life in the 
earth and ocean, and their mutual influence. In treating of the ocean 
he considers in order the seas, currents, tides, shores and islands, and 
the dunes. In the portion on the atmosphere are treated the air and 
winds, hurricanes and whirlwinds, clouds and rains, thunder storms, 
aureras, magnetic currents and climates. 

Under the head of life, are discussed the earth and its flora, the 
land and its fauna, earth and man and the work of man. These will 
indicate the comprehensiveness of the work and the amount and kind 
of information which may be derived from its perusal. The day has 
arrived when ‘‘many shall run to and fro and knowledge shall be 
increased.”’ This is certainly true of the votaries of physical science, 
who are daily piercing to the remotest corners of the globe, and 
bringing fresh additions to the fund of human knowledge. Since 
the impulse given to physical research by Humboldt, the species 
of ‘closet naturalists” has become extinct. A Whymper scram- 
bles to the topmost peak of the Alps, while a Tyndal laboriously 
follows the course of the glaciers. An Ayrassiz sails to distant waters 
to drag up the secrets of the deep, and a Hall sacrifices his life in 
attempting to penetrate to the frozen pole. 

These are but examples of that enthusiastic research, which results 
in such additions to our knowledge as the volume before us. It is not 
written to establish any theory or overthrow any hypothesis, but to 
present all the facts and results of observations thus far accumulated 
in respect to our planet. These are not confined to any one science: 
Thus we have geology in the discussion of the bed of the sea and 
its changes, the washing away and extension of shore lines, and up- 
heaval and sinking of islands; astronomy in the tides and great 


movements of the sea ; meteorology, the science of electricity ; botany, 


zoology, and history. Yet, with this array of sciences, there is not a 
page which is not possessed of general interest. Facts and obser- 
vations are collected from every source and quarter of the globe by 
the indefatigable author, and presented with the precision and mode- 
ration of statement which characterize the modern scientist, yet in an 
easy style and with an abundance of illustration which will attract all 
classes of readers. We notice occasionally a lapsus penne, as on page 
63, the velocity of a wave at sea is given as 2,100 feet per second, 
where it evidently should be 21 feet per second, or about 154 miles 
per hour. 

The average height of waves on the North Atlantic has been 
found to be about 30 feet, but the height to which the accumulated 
mass of waters known as breakers attain, when the configuration 
of the coast favors the movement, partakes of the marvellous. The 
Bell Rock lighthouse, off the Scottish coast, 112 feet in height, is 
often enveloped in waves and foam, even long after the tempest has 
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ceased to.disturb the sea. Waves have been seen, too, covering the 
Eddystone lighthouse, and leaping in a spout of water 82 feet above 
the lantern! The pressure exerted by these masses of water is no less 
surprising. Waves have been seen to seize blocks of stone weighing 
several tons, and hurl them like playthings over the dykes. At Ply- 
mouth a vessel weighing 200 tons was thrown, without being broken, 
to the ve ry top of the ly ke, where it remained erect as on a gheli 
beyond the fury of the waves. What wonder that the waves are con- 
tinually changing the outlines of the land, demolishing cliffs here and 
forming islands there! Of one of the effects of ocean currents M. 
Reclus thus writes : 

‘If Columbus had not made use of the semicircular current which flows from 
the coast of Spain to the Antilles he certainly would not have discovered America 
If the pilot Alaminus and, since his first voyage, the greater part of the navigators 
returning from the Antilles and United States, had not followed the course of the 
Gulf Stream the coasts of America would have remained practically far more 
distant from Europe than they really are. The colonies, now become so pros 
perous as independent republics, would be still in deplorable isolation ; and civili 
zation would have been greatly retarded, or even completely arrested, for want of 
new impetus.” 

Interesting and instructive as is the author’s treatment of the 
ocean and atmosphe re, that of vegetable and animal life is more so, 
particularly that portion which treats of the earth and man. ‘We 
are of the dust,” says our author, ‘‘ whether we may have sprung 
from the slime of the Nile, from the red earth of the Euphrates or 
the sacred alluvium of the Ganges.””’ He does not conclude that all 
have come from one ancestor, but draws the more startling conclusion 
that all are rapidly merging into one race here in the new world, or 
‘if it isa fact that fusions between different races can produce noth- 
ing more than sterile hybrids, the case is plain ; mankind is con- 
demned to death.” The influence of nature on the destiny of 
mankind, the harmony existing between countries and the nations 
inhabiting them, and the reaction of man on nature, are eloquently 
discussed. Of the latter he Says: °° Numbers of the works of man 
have been attended with the fatal result of impoverishing the soil and 
distiguring the face of nature. Taken as a whole, mankind has not 
yet emerge d from his primitive barbarism.’ If this be true, we yet 
trust that those who read and heed this work of M. Reclus’ will take 
one step from that sad condition. 
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A Review of ** Prof. Reese’s Review” of the Wharton Trial, with a 
brief notice of the Schoeppe Trial. By Prof. Wruu1am E. A. AIKEN, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry, etc, in the University of 
Maryland. Pamphlet, pp. 20. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1873. 


Pror. AIKEN, in consequence of the conscientious discharge of his 
duty to the state, as a witness for the prosecution in the Wharton 
trial, is obliged to appeal to the public in self-defence. Sufficient time 
has not elapsed since that memorable trial for the incidents to be en- 
tirely forgotten. It will be remembered that Prof. Aiken, an eminent 
analytical chemist, was called upon to make an examination of the con- 
tents of the stomach of Gen. Ketchum. With the question of the guilt 
or innocence of the accused he had, directly, nothing todo. But as the 
results of his careful investigations and report thereof had a most im- 
portant bearing upon that question, his testimony was the signal for 
a most disgraceful attack upon that gentleman by the opposing coun- 
sel. Not only are his professional knowledge and reputation assailed, 
and every effort made to destroy them, but even his personal and pri- 
vate character is defamed. And not only is this done to the discredit of 
the counsel, but to the diseredit of a court which permits it, and the 
press which sustains it. As the result, the accused, whether guilty or 
not, goes forth acquitted by a court of law, but the innocent witness 
has suffered an injury which years may not repair. The professional 
reputation upon which he depends, perhaps for a livelihood, is injured, 
and he has no court of appeal or redress. 

We mention these facts, not to take the part of Prof. Aiken, 
with whom we have not the least acquaintance, but to invite 
attention to this defect, to call it by no harsher name, in our 
jurisprudence. Medical jurisprudence is one of the most effi- 
cient auxiliaries of law; but if scientific witnesses are to re- 
ceive no protection from the courts, what is to become of its admin- 
istration ? These are questions of public interest and affect the com- 
mon welfare. As for Prof. Aiken, he has in this pamphlet effectually 
answered all objections as to the value of his experiments. These we 


leave for the scientists to discuss among themselves, but we hope it 


may not soon again be necessary for scientific witnesses to diverge 
thus from their professional duties in defence of their character and 
reputation. In the following truthful terms, Prof. Aiken states the 
position of scientific witnesses : 


‘If, after due consideration, he bédldly expresses his opinion at an inquest, and 
persists in it, he is said to be prejudiced ; if he hesitates, or expresses himself tim- 
idly, he is not to be trusted. There is but little protection afforded to a witness by 
a court of law; the accused person is there the sole object of sympathy and con- 
sideration, and a learned counsel is only mildly rebuked who, against the whole 
bearing of the scientific evidence, asserts that the prisoner is innocent and asks the 
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jury to adopt his venal assertion in preference to the unbiased opinions of medical 
men.”’ 


Still more strongly does he state the experience which may be ex- 
pected by such witnesses in speaking of the Schoeppe case : 

‘** The analytical chemist, when called upon to aid in the administration of pub- 
lic justice, has a public duty to perform, no matter how distasteful it may prove. 
He must be prepared to encounter all kinds of abuse, and to find all the worst 
feelings of human nature arrayed against him. Personal animosity, professional 
jealousy, the antagonism of rival institutions, national feeling, sectarian preju- 


dice, and maudlin sympathy will leave nothing undone to destroy his evidence or 


to destroy his character. One man will object to his length of years, another to 


his length of beard.” 


Certainly these facts do not go to prove that medical jurisprudence 
in this country has attained a high degree of perfection. When 
scientific men of high reputation and unimpeachable private 
character are subject to such indignities and attempts to ruin 
both, for the simple performance of a trust committed to them, it is 
time that a different spirit prevail in the community. The analytical 
chemist may experiment in his laboratory upon all the acids, alkalis, 
and metals in existence without creating a ripple of public disap- 
proval. But when in the same manner he is called upon to determine 
as to the presence of antimony in a dead man’s stomach, great fears 
are aroused lest som body may be convicted of murder, and, accord- 
ingly, the humble chemist is sought to be sacrificed. 

Professor Aiken discusses ably his experiments upon the stomach 
of Gen. Ketcham, and shows clearly the defects in those of Prof. 
McCullough, ‘‘repeated and verified by Dr. Gurth and Profs. Reese 
and White.’’ On the whole, his pamphlet will be found an instructive 


chapter upon a certain phase of our social condition. 


Indu lire In puerve Sin Ph ysiole ULE Eth it 3, and Ethnology. Re lating lo 
subjects of Recent Re search or Specu lation. By A. H. Dana. 12mo, 
pp. 308. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1573. 


Ix this commercial age, and amidst the all-absorbing pursuit of 
wealth which « specially characterizes life on this continent, it is rare 
to find men belonging to the active professions who have the taste and 
leisure for inquiries of the kind which compose this volume of Mr. 
Dana's. While these subjects have an interest for the scholar, the latest 
developments in science are represented and living issues discussed. 
It contains fifteen essays or ‘‘ inquiries,” some of which have attracted 
attention in the pages of this Review. The prominent subjects are 
** Evolution— Natural Selection,” ‘*‘ Philosophy of Population,” ‘‘Con- 


servation of Forees,”’ ete. 
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It will be seen that they embrace quite a variety of topics, some of 
them possessing general and vital interest. The manner of treatment 
is neither didactic nor argumentive. The latest facts are skilfully 
collated, and in some instances, as ‘‘ Evolution—Natural Selection,” 
so arranged as to lead to conclusions in opposition to those of the chief 
advocates of popular theories. The author’s style is lucid and attrac- 
tive, even to the unscientific reader, and his manner of presentation 
philosophic and impartial. His aim is thus indicated in the preface : 

‘*T have sought to collate, in a compendious form, the most interesting facts in- 
volved in scientific inquiry, and especially such as are of recent development, and 
have the most direct bearing upon the physical uses of life and moral culture.” 


This aim has been, on the whole, well sustained, and in some 
instances even a further step is apparent, leading toward the convic- 
tion of a divine power in the universe superior to all dynamic egencies 
and laws of development. Some of the essays, as those on ‘‘ Popular 
Illusions,” ‘‘ Reputation among Men,” and ‘‘Inventions and Dis- 
coveries,”” are mainly statements of interesting historical facts, 
with only sufficient theory advanced to serve as a connecting chain, 
with no attempt at discovering fundamental causes or sustaining an 
hypothesis. Others, as ‘‘ Waste in the Material Creation,” ‘‘ Psycho- 
dunamy,” and ‘‘ Etherical Development,’’ present the facts and argu- 
ments on both sides, without arriving at definite conclusions, which, 
indeed, have not yet been reached by the scientific world. In others, 
which we have noted, the author advances his own opinion, but so 
well sustained by facts and arguments as to justify, at least, his 
opposing such magnates in philosophy and science as Spencer and 
Darwin. ‘Thus, speaking of the Evolution theory of Herbert Spencer, 
he says : 

‘** Thus far has been substituted only a process or consecutive order in place of a 
direct creative act. We are next to inquire whence comes that process or order, 
If there is a law, was it not instituted by some law maker? We have, then, inter- 
posed between existence and the creative will merely a gradation instead of a single 
act. The causation is by a consecutive method instead of a direct fiat. Nothing 
has been gained by the skepticism which underlies all evasive explanation; nothing 


at all events than removing a little further from our immediate observation the 
originating cause” (pp. 157, 188). 


This is the voice of calm and conscientious philosophy. Indeed, 
in all these essays the impartial spirit of true inquiry is evident. The 
number of useful facts collected from a wide diversity of sources, and 
aptly introduced, render this work of Mr. Dana’s a valuable com- 
pendium of scientific and general information. 
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Tllustri “ied Cataloque of Grand, U pP ris ght, and Square Piano-fortes. 
Manufacture d by Decker Brothers. New York. 8vo, pp. 63. 


Tuere are few subjects which we have discussed in this journal 
oftener than music. Nor is this a mere matter of personal taste, or 
fancy on our part, although none are more strongly impressed by the 
melodious art. But we do not regard the educational agency of 
music as confined to those who employ professors to instruct them in 
it, and those who study it themselves without the aid of teachers. We 
fully accept the maxim of Pythagoras that none ean listen habitually 
to good music without being more or less refined by its charms. 

\ccordingly we have always considered whatever is calculated to 
extend its sphere as a public benefit. That improvements in the 
piano have this tendency more than any other means none who 
have bestowed any thought on the subject will deny, for they need 
only bear in mind that it is the great home instrument of the present 
day—that with which is associated more than with any other the 
fond remembrances of mother, sister, sweetheart, wife. And no- 
where, we are glad to add, has it attained this noble distinction in so 
hich a degree as in this country, for in no other country of equal popu- 
lation does the piano find its way into so many households. True 
we cannot claim vet that our pe ople owe this advantage to their supe- 
rior taste for music ; they owe it chiefly to the fact that happily there 
is no other country in the world in which the Inuxuries of life 
are so much within the reach of intelligent industry and enter- 
prise. But it is precisely for this reason that we have regarded every 
in vement in the piano as an additional inducement to urge a more 
general appreciation of its importance and value, not merely as an in- 
strument of music, but in fact as an instrument of civilization. 
None have stronger faith than we in the intelligence of our people, but 
there has never existed a people a large proportion of whom were not 
unacquainted with many things a knowledge of which would have con- , 
tributed much to their happine ss, and, as the author of Zidire has it, 


one cannot desire to have what he does not know. 
‘On ne peut desirer ce qu’ on ne connait pas.”’ 


The Steinway pianos have always been our favorite instruments, 
and we see no reason to believe that our sentiment in that respect will 
ever be materially altered. But if Mozart is our favorite among com- 
posers, 18 that any reason why we should not also admire Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Hadyn, Rossini, and Meyerbeer ? Is it any reflection on the 
genius of Mendelssohn to admire that of Chapin, Liszt, and Thal- 
berg ? As well might it be said that because the perfume of the rose 
is more agreeable to us than that of any other flower we should de- 
spise the lily, the tulip, and all their fragrant and beautiful sisters ? 


We do not, therefore, admire the real excellences and genuine 
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merits of the Decker instruments anything the less because we have a 
preference for the Steinway instruments, but it is the former which 
engage our chief attention in the present article ; the Illustrated Cata- 
logue before us having recalled to our memory many a charming strain 
enjoyed in public and private—strains fully justifying the enthusiastic 
exclamation of the poet 
‘*O Music ! sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid !” 

For next to the Steinway, it is the Decker instrument we have oftenest 
heard, and from which we have derived most pleasure during the past 
two or three years. We have opened the Catalogue, therefore, with a 
lively faith, and we find the style in which it is gotten up calculated 
to prepossess us still more in favor of the agreeable things whose 
peculiar merits it sets forth. Very appropriately it commences with 
a pretty song composed expressly for it ; and it is adorned with two 
other original pieces of considerable merit, by different composers. 

The ‘‘ opinions of the press,” usual in such publications, occupy 
their full share of space in this, and we see no reason to doubt that 
theyare honestly given. Wereadily admit that the praise they bestow is 
well merited, but in many instances it is on far too high a key. The 
essential facts are so overloaded with eulogistic epithets that by the 
cultivated, sober reader, they are liable to be mistaken for burlesque, 
which is the worst kind of satire. Viewing the matter in this light, 
we could not help thinking more than once that if the manufacturers 
of these fine instruments are at all prone to offer up prayers, they 
might justly exclaim ‘‘Save us from our friends !”’ especially as it is the 
pious editors who indulge most in this piling on of superlatives. 
There are some who, it seems, cannot point out the simplest facts 
without dressing them up in such a fantastic way as to excite suspi- 
cion of their genuineness. Thus, for example, an artisan who served 
his time in one of the best piano manufactories in Europe arrives in 
New York, visits the Messrs. Decker’s factory, and is astonished at the 
improvements he finds. This we know to be true, and it is creditable 
both to the skill and taste of our New York manufacturers and to the 
enlightened candor of their European visitor. But let us see how 
that incident, sufficiently interesting in itself, looks when subjected to 
the treatment of a ‘‘ religious” paper. The following extract we take, 
however, not from the Catalogue before us, but from a long article in 


a weekly journal which claims to have no superior anywhere in piety, 
taste, or ability 


* An illustration of the relative condition of the manufactories abroad and at 
home was brought to our notice a short time since. An experienced and highly in- 
telligent artisan, who had been employed for a number of years in some of the best 
ordered piano factories in Germany, arrived in New. York last month, and soon 
after visited the establishment of the Decker Brothers, on West Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-fifth streets—a model of systematized detail, by the way—through which he 
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was shown. At first, his escort took but little pains to point out the features of 
the various departments, but the numerous questions and the puzzled look of the 
stranger soon disclosed the fact that he did not comprehend the uses of one-half 
the machines and implements that met his astonished gaze. The operation of 
what is termed a double round rim-press, which the Deckers invented to simply 
expedite and perfect the process of veneering, amazed him beyond expression, pro- 
ducing upon him much the same effect that a peal from the Boston organ might be 
expected to have upon Captain Jack of the Modoc braves. The celerity with 
which the contrivance performed its functions was what chiefly baffled his belief. 
He saw the work of veneering better done in five minutes than it could be accom- 
plished by the old method in half an hour. The whole process of manufacture was 
as novel to him as if he had ben a Sandwich Islander instead of a Hamburger, and 
he found that, before going to work in his specialty in New York, it would be 
necessary for him to serve an apprenticeship, in order to forget the little which his 
European schooling had taught him of the art of piano making.” 

Now, we ask our readers, is there not an air of burlesque about 
this, although, as we have already remarked, the main facts are strictly 
true. That is, it is true that the Deckers have made important im- 
provements in the manufacture of pianos ; and it istrue that their instru- 
ments are now worthy of comparison in capacity, tone, ‘* touch,” and 
elegance of finish with those of the Steinways, and cons quently with 
those of the best European manufacturers. But there is neither 
truth nor common sense, norany other sense thanthat of vulgarity, in 
the fine similes in which **Captain Jack of the Modoe braves,” and ‘‘a 
Sandwich Islander,” are made to represent European piano manu- 
facturers as compared to our New York manufacturers. 

The organ is a much more ancient instrument than the piano ; for 
we have no evidence of the existence of the latter atan earlier period than 
160 years ago, or at most 200 years. Up to dhat time the nearest ap- 
proach to it was the harpsichord, an instrument differing little from 
the harp exeept in being horizontal, though it was like no such harp 
as the beautiful and noble instrument manufactured at the present 
day in London and New York by the Messrs. Browne & Buckwell, and 
which ought to have a prominent place in ev ry s minary, acade my 
and school in which music is taught to either sex. The harp is a still 
more ancient instrument than the organ, for the former was used in 
the palace s of the Pharaohs, as well as in the eamps of both Greeks and 
Trojans of the Homeric times. This we will take occasion to show at 
a future time, for to us the subject is a most attractive one; but we 
ean only remark now in passing that of all instruments the harp is the 
most classic, and that most associated among the most cultivated races 
with poetry and song. In short, the harp oceupied a position among 
the Assyrians and Egyptians, as well as the Greeks, similar to that 

which the pl ino and the organ occupy at the pre sent day in all en- 
lightened countries. 

Of the antiquity of the organ it is sufficient to sity that it is at least 
as old as the Christian era. So early as the middle of the seventh 
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century it was used in the churches in all the principal cities of 
Europe, and we read that Constantine Copronymus, the Greek em- 
peror, presented one to King Pepin in 755. 

{t is a matter of some doubt and controversy who were the first 
successful manufacturers of the organ in the United States. But it is, 
we believe, generally acknowledged that among those that have been 
most prominent in introducing it and perfecting improvements in it are 
the firm of George Woods & Co., of Cambridgeport, Mass. Mr. Woods, 
who is remarkably ingenious and possesses mechanical skill of a high 
order, has devoted the greater part of his life to developing the resources 
of the instrument, and having been fortunate enough to have associated 
with him the possessor of a considerable fortune, he has succeeded in 
building up an establishment which produces a larger number of in- 
instruments annually than any other house in this country—instru- 
ments which, like the Steinway pianos, have a European fame, and are 
also in more or less demand in all the South American states, including 
Brazil. Those well competent to judge inform us that the most at- 
tractive and characteristic feature of the Woods instrument is the 


, 


‘‘combination solo stop.”’ This, it is claimed, imparts to their instru- 
ment a wonderful capacity for blending the piano stop with some of 
the more delicate reed stops, while facilitating several other beautiful 
combinations and variations. Let the secret of the matter be what it 
may, it is certain that the Woods organ has a tone of remarkable 
sweetness, and a richness and tenderness of melody possessed by few 
if any other parlor organs. We shall never forget how much delighted 


we were one spring morning, some three years ago, when a Boston 


lady, distinguished alike for her musical and literary talents, sang 
some verses, in the original, from Frieligrath’s beautiful lyrie Der 
Blumen Rache (the Revenge of the Flowers), accompanying herself on 


a Woods organ. The whole performance made such an impression on 
us that we cannot forbear transcribing here the lines in the rendering 
of which both the instrument and the voice of the fair and gifted per- 
former appeared to best advantage, and most charming : 
. ‘“Miidchen, Miidchen! von der Erde, 

Hast du grausam uns glussen, 

Dass wir in der bunten Scherbe 
Schmacten, welken, sterten mussen !”* 


* Maiden, maiden! thou hast torn us 
From the earth, that, ‘neath thine eye, 
In yon gaily painted chalice, 
We may languish, fade and die! 
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APPENDIX INSURANCE : GOOD, BAD AND INDIFFERENT. 


l. Proceedings in the Great Insurance Libe ] Cas ° 2. Reports of Leqis- 


latire Committee. 3. Chamber of Life Insuranc e. 


In the palmiest days of Life Insurance there was but little done at 
midsummer, and the present season forms no exception to the rule, 
if it be not, indeed, the dullest we have had for a dozen years. 
Still, at no time during this period had we more faith in the future of 
life insurance than we have at this moment. We cannot wonder if, 
judging by the experience of the past year or two, many regard this 
as paradoxical. But a little reflection will fully sustain us in our 
view of the case. Be it remembered that no worse catastrophes 
have occurred than we had predicted many a time as inevit- 
able. To, us there is nothing strange or unaccountable, there- 
fore, in the fact that during the last three years not fewer than 
twenty-six life companies, each of which had been lauded to 
the skies as ‘‘ beneficent,” ‘‘solid,”’ ‘established on a firm basis,”’ 
te., have e wed to exist. Their having continued to exist would 
have been the strange, unaccountable thing; a sad commentary 
on the intelligence and perception of our people. Such a result would 
iso have seemed to show that our criticisms were unjust, and that we 
deserved to be ranked among the false prophets, since there is not a 
single one of any prominence of all the companies that have passed 
out of existence against which we had not, again and again, warned the 
public, as having never been otherwise than in a moribund con- 
dition. 

Our wonder is, then, not that so many have died, but that so 
many of the same class, whose false pretensions we have also de- 
nounced many a time, and whose untimely death we have declared 
eertain, still manage to eke out a nominal existence. Those of our 
old readers who still honor us with their attention to our views need 
not be informed that there is not one of the extinct ¢ ympani Ss in de- 
fence of whose ‘‘integrity,” ‘‘beneficence,” ‘‘stability,” ete., we 
have not been more or less abused by the bullies of the insurance 
press. It is but fair to admit, however, that lately we have been 
allowed considerable immunity in this respect. For every dozen loads 
of garbage flung at us some years ago there is scarcely half a load now. 
Not but the bullies are as r ady and willing as ever to do their dirty 
work, but their employers have learned that in our case that sort of 
tactics does not pay. Independently of this fact there are few so stupid 


is not to have discovered by this time that companies elaborately 


‘defended”’ by those insurance journalists who claim to be at the 
head of their craft, are to be looked upon with suspicion on that very 
account. Nay, whenever a eulogy of unusual length and fervor is seen 
now in one of those pamphlets, the most casnal observers begin to ask 


ach other, what is wrong ? 
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This has become so notorious of late that even those having the 
strongest stomach for praise have become somewhat shy of it. This 
is true even of the managers of the Mutual Life, for whatever may be 
the weaknesses of Mr. Winston and one or two of his colleagues, in 
regard to the difference between meum and tuum, they are shrewd 
enough to understand that even their favorite ‘‘ whitewashing ”’ con- 
trivance may be so overdone as to do them more harm than good. 
True, this seems somewhat inconsistent with one or two of their 
recent performances, to which we will presently give some attention. 
The uninitiated would scarcely believe that the chief cause of that 
unfortunate libel suit was the altered sentiment on the part of the 
distinguished plaintiff as to the value in hard ecash.of the “first-rate 
notices” and ‘*complete vindications” of insurance editors. Yet we 
know no theory of the unhappy “difficulty” between the Mutual 
laird and his ‘‘ oft and well-tried”’ henchman that rests on so strong a 
basis. Thus, for example, if we are to believe the most reliable 
accounts that have reached us, there was a time—quite a long period— 
when an attack of even ordinary ferocity on us, in defence of the 
superior plans of the Mutual Life, and in vindication of the spotless 
integrity and fathomless skill of its chief manager, brought the indi- 
vidual who made it a hundred dollars and upwards, according to the 
number of strong epithets which it contained. We are assured that 
in some instances the great insurance Mokanna paid $500 apiece ($10 
a line) for performances of this kind. Now, when it is known that 
other fanlt-finders have been favored -like ourselves in this way, it will 
not be difficult to understand that it was a very provoking thing on 
the part of Mr. Winston to say to his worthy henchman: ‘ Well, ’tis 
no use. You must see yourself that if your onslaughts have any effect 
whatever on the National Quarterly, it is only to stimulate it to 
ridicule us more and more.” Henchman—‘‘I don’t see anything of 
the kind. You never laid out $500 better in your life. Suppose we 
cannot frighten the Quarterly ; can’t we make people believe that 
it is only slandering you out of spite and malice ?” ‘* But see what the 
newspapers throughout the country say of its criticisms on us. If so 
many companies had not failed as the Quarterly predicted they 
would, while not one of the companies in which it has expressed its 
faith has either failed or suffered much in its reputation—then you 


might be able to do us some good in this way. As it is we must try 


some other plan.” 

Very soon after this it was discovered that more than we had 
ever said, and been abused so much for saying, of the Mutual and its chief 
manager was strictly true. Of course the latter was brimful of indigna- 
tion. His other organs, delighted at the turn things had taken, pub- 
lished homilies in all their issues on the ‘‘ base ingratitude”’ of their 
confrére. There was nobody like Winston—such an epitome of all 
the Christian virtues—so perfect a model of an underwriter ; so gen- 
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erous and noble a protector of the widow and the orphan! And how 
vile must be the person—can he be anything better than a demon ?— 
who would turn on such a man—nay such a benefactor of mankind! 
True, in all this there was nothing new—not as much asa word. All 
had been said and resaid in every mood and tense by the same indi- 
vidual, now become the ‘‘ Judas Iseariot”’ of insurance editors. 

No wonder that the head of poor Winston, never a very strong caput, 
except in cogitating on long purses filled by widows and orphans 
against their will, was turned at thisjuncture. Nothing less imposing 
than a libel suit on a large scale would assuage his wrath. Our 
readers may remember that, with our usual benevolence, we warned 
him against the libel plan, telling him that of all his whitewashing 
performances it would prove the most useless, or rather the most 
mischievous and deplorable in its results. But no use. When the ire 
ol doughty men is once kindled it cannot be extinguished until it does 
mischief to one side or the other. In the case under consideration it 
has had this effect on each side, but it is certain that the wounds it 
has inflicted on its own side will prove the most difficult to heal. 

Before we proceed to show those who may not be aware of all the facts 
how this has happened, we think it proper to remark that now, as on 
former occasions, we make a distinction between the Mutual Life and 
those numerous companies whose early demise we have predicted from 
time to time. We have never represented that company as insolvent, 
or in amoribund condition. We have only represented it as badly and 
not very honestly managed. Instead of comparing it with the dead or 
dy ing companics, we have always compared it with the best, although 
only by way oi contrast. It is scarcely necessary for us to mention 
here the companies with which we have been contrasting the Mutual 
Life for twelve years past. Surely our readers must know them by 
this time, for their characters remain unchanged. What we said of 
them, three, five, seven or eleven years ago, is confessedly as true of 
them to-day as it was then. If there is any difference it is one in 
their favor; time has developed more and more the good qualities 
and characteristics for which we gave them credit at the outset. 

But may we not say, upon the other hand, that time has also de- 
veloped the bad qualities which we attributed to the Mutual Life a 
dozen years ago, and often since? In other words, can it be denied 
that the contrast alluded to has been growing wider and wider to this 
day ? 

We have remarked, however, that we have not been in the habit of 
numbering the Mutual Life among the dead or insolvent. But what 
does constant bad management tend to?. If it be true, as the poet 
tells us, that the paths of glory lead but to the grave, still more true is 
it that the paths of false glory, the paths of avarice and greed, the paths 
of vulgar clap-trap and spurious kalsomining lead but to that goal. It 
follows, then, that such is the tendency of the Mutual Life at this 
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moment, and the fact will be the more easily understood, and the more 
realily admitted if it be borne in mind that the peculiarly favorable 
circumstances under which that company was built up and enriched 
no longer exist. We have shown more than once in these pages that 
while there was little or no active competition, and while the public 
had but a vague knowledge of life insurance, but almost unbounded 
faith in fair speeches and fine promises in regard to its wonderful 
virtues, the Mutual did a flourishing business. We have also shown 
that as soon as these advantages ceased to exist—as soon as the public 
became familiar with the characters of companies like the Manhattan 
Life, the New England Mutual, the Equitable, the Phoenix Mutual, 
the Mutual Benefit, ete., ete.—learning, at the same time, how much 
more magnificent are the promises and pretensions of the Mutual than 
its performances, that company commenced at once, while making the 
most desperate efforts to conceal the fact, to exhibit to the careful 
observer those marks of decay which are now visible to the most 
short-sighted. 

On some occasions we have taken the liberty of offering 
friendly advice to the Mutual Life, as well as to*other companies, 
although we thought it more likely to be rejected than accepted. As 
already remarked, we have done so in regard to the great libel case, 
telling Mr. Winston that he could hardly engage in a more foolish 
enterprise. When we ventured to predict that no good would result 
fror 
bee 


n it, either to the Mutual Life or its manager, no petition had 
n sent to the legislature by the incarcerated alleged libeller—no 
investigition had been ordered by that body. At this stage of the 
great libel case we wrote for our March number as follows : 

‘** But there 


is another view of such cases as the particular one referred to. Who 
will say that Mr. Winston has done himself, or the Mutual Life, any good by his 
eight libel suits agaiust his former retainer and champion ? 


Does any one think 
the more 


highly of president, or company, on account of them? Js it likely that 
any one will, when all are brought to an issue, if they ever are’ Supposing that a 
verdict were obtained to-morrow in favor of the Mutual Life and its president—a 
contingen y not in the least probable —would it not be dearly hought ? Would it 


not prove the most useless of all the ‘whitewashing processes’ ever attempted by 
Mr. Winston? for th: 


tiuerican pe »ple have far too much ye verosity wot to frown 
grin'y on those w 


ho, having a g ant’s streng h (especially in the form of wealth), 
Ick 


use it like agiant in oppressing the weak !”’ 


His this been verified since, or has it not? Time has proved the 
correctness of our views in this case pretty nearly as fully as it has in 
the cases of the numerous companies whose death we had confidently pre- 
dicted, often years before it occurred, and without any pretensions to the 
miraculous, or to any more ‘‘occult science” than mathematics and 
logic, as we practise them at our private desk, without the aid of spy or 
‘‘own correspondent.” But what is the proof,that we were right when 
we penned the above passage ? Let the majority Report of the Com- 
mittee on Grievances appointed by the legislature answer the question. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. LIII. 13 
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holders by charging far the greater portion of it to ‘dividend account,’ was proven 
to be true. Whilst your Committee fully approve the giving of liberal compensation 
for services of faithfal officers, they hold that such compensation should be so given 
that it may be received as a reward, without operating as corruption, and that in 
this view the ‘bonus’ distrib ition and its conceal.aent from the policy-holders are 
deserving of serious condemnation, 

‘*Some loans and advances were made by President Winston in an unauthorized 
andirregalar manner, bat no loss appears to have been thereby incurred by the 
policy-holders, an 1 ; sir irregularity and the misrepresentation by which it 
was attempted to conc them, naturally begetting suspicion of wrong intent, 
these loans would probably never have been made the subject of adverse criti- 
cism anle 

lent Winston unofficially of over $18,000 in payment of 
tate in 1864, has been severely criticised and as warmly 
of its necessity and patriotic motive, but in the opinion of 
facts and atten \ing circumstances disprove its necessity and 
n, and show it to have been an undoubted viclation 
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probable that a jury would award President Winston damages at all commensurate 
with ‘he enormous amount which he claims to have sustained, and that therefore the 
bail required of the petitioner, English, is excessive and oppressive; that his im- 
prisonment is a just cause of grievance anda proper subject for relief. And further, 
that as it is apparent to your Committee that whilst President Winston is nominally 
the plaintiff in the suit, the proceedings are in fact conducted by and at the ex- 
pense of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, thereby showing that personal liberty 
nie thridged and unjust and illegal punish nent inflicted through f rms of law 
by « powerful corporation arrayed against an individual, and in the opinion of 
legislation upon the law of 
libel as will prevent the infliction of punishment until guilt has been clearly estab- 
lished 

‘‘ And your Committee would respectfully recommend the immediate passage of 


your Committee demonstrating the necessity of such 


Assembly Bill No. 1064, entitled *An act in relation to orders of arrest in actions 
to recover damages for slander or libel, or on a promise to marry.’ 


All of which is respe ctfully submitted 
“COC. W. Herrick, Chairman, 


“EE. S. WHALeEy, 
‘N. A. Wuire, 


** E. TOWNSEND 


No jury could deliver a worse verdict than this. A more 
severe sentence has never been passed on the officers of any company. 
But is it too severe? No unprejudiced friend of the great cause of in- 
surance will think it is. Nor is it through any ill-will toward either 
Mr. Winston, or Mr. McCurdy, that we say so, for we entertain no 
such feeling. We present our readers all that is material of the 
report without any garbling, only marking in italics some of the more 
significant passages, partly because we feel that it should receive as 
much publicity as possible, and partly because it declares the worst 
criticisms we have made for twelve years past on the Mutual Life and 
its officers to have been but too well deserved. But although it is in 
no spirit of exultation that we place upon record this sentence of con- 
demnation, we hold that the public has good reason to exult, that 
amid so much corruption four men are to be found in our state legis- 
lature which the Mutual Life, or its managers, cannot purchase. We 
do not know any of these gentlemen personally, but we say, most 
cordially and earnestly, all honor to the four. 

We cannot say the same of the three who issue the ** minority 
report.” This is too much like the ‘‘ reports” in regard to the Mutual 
Life to which the public has been accustomed for several years past. 
We will not say that the Messrs. Abbott, Blessing and Campbell have 
been ‘*seen”’ in a proper or improper way in regard to this matter, 
although many are ill-natured enough to impute something of that 
kind to them. Yet those who examine the document carefully will 
see that after all it does not afford Messrs. Winston and McCurdy 
much comfort under their condemnation by the majority. This we 
think will be sufliciently seen from its concluding remarks : 


That, in view of the whole case, your Committe must decline to commit them- 


» the supp rl of any vf the cl 


Larges made against the company in question 
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but, in order that the nature of the charges themselves, and the refutations or ex- 
planations of them offered by the company, may be fully understood, they beg 
leave to lay before your honorable body the testimony in full, and respectfully 
recommend that it be printed at large for the information of the legislature and 
of the public. 

‘* Finally, for the purposes specified in the former part of this report, and to 
secure more perfectly the personal liberty of the citizen and the Sreedom of the press 
against the abuse of judicial procce ings to personal ends, your Committee respect- 
fully recommend the enactment of the following bill.” 


The words we have italicised are virtually a condemnation of the 
plan of Winston, and fully sustain the views we expressed on the sub- 
ject three months ago. Indeed, these words should be held to excul- 
pate the minority from all dishonorable imputation in reference to 
their course in this matter. If not, the bill which they recommend to 
the legislature, and which we subjoin in its integrity, should have 
that effect : 


** An Act in Relation to Orders of Arrest in Actions to Recover Damages Sor 
S lande ror Libel. 


‘The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
enact as follows: 

‘“SecTion 1. No person in any civil action to recover damages for slander or 
libel shall be held to bail in any greater sum than two thousand dollars, or impris- 
oned or restrained of his liberty by reason of any order of arrest requiring him to 
give bail in any greater sum than that named in this section. 

2. If more than one action to recover damages for slander or libel be pending 
at the same time on behalf of the same plaintiff against the same defendant, the 
defendant shall not be held to bail, or imprisoned, or restrained of his liberty, by 
reason of any orders of arrest requiring him to give bail in the aggregate in any 
qrent r sum than five thousand dollars. 

; 3. This act shall apply to all orders of arrest in civil actions to recover 
damages for slander or libel now pending, in which any persons are now held to 
bail, or imprisoned, or restrained of their liberty. In all such actions in which 
persons are now held to bail, or imprisoned, or restrained of their liberty, upon 
orders requiring them to give bail in larger sums than are specified in this act, it 
shall be the duty of the courts, inwhich such actions are pending, to so reduce the 
bail that it shall not exceed two thousand dollars in any one case, or five thousand 
dollars in the aggregate, if there be more than one such action pending between the 
same parties in whic h the defendant is required to give bail. 

“¢ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 

“*F. ABROTT, 
‘* ANDREW BLFssINa, 
‘Timotuy J. CAMPBELL.” 


The reader is now prepared, we think, to agree with us, that the 
chief difference between the majority report and the minority report 
is, that while the former condemns Winston & Co. directly and 
explicitly, the latter only condemns them indirectly, or by implication. 
One, as well as the other, fully recognizes the sentiment to which we 


gave expression three months ago, namely that the ‘‘ American people 
have far too much generosity not to frown grimly on those who, 
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having a giant’s strength (especially in the form of wealth), use it like 
a giant in oppressing the weak.” * 

But thus condemned as the worthies of the Mutual Life are, on all 
sides, they have recourse, as usual, to their characteristic plan of 
‘*white-washing.” This time the process assumes the form of a long 
memorial, or petition to the legislature, quoting as conclusive evidence 
of honesty, integrity, innocence, etc., a ‘‘report” made by certain 
members of the board of trustees and certain policy-holders. This 
document is a veritable curiosity. If it does not presuppose 
that the public has no more sense or perception than an overgrown baby 
in swaddling clothes, it at least presupposes an enormous amount of 
silliness and credulity. After this disinterested, impartial tribunal 
has duly ‘‘ endorsed” the similar performances of all its predecessors, 
the memorial proceeds to say : 


“That the persistence of the assailants of the company in repeating their 
attacks, and endeavoring to prejudice the public mind against it by the repetition of 
them, after so many and complete refutations, evinces a state of mind so hostile, 
not to say malicious, toward the company and its officers, as to d:prive ‘hem, with 
all impartial minds, of any just claim to consideration.” 


If any of our readers can read this passage without laughing, we 
certainly cannot compliment them on their perception of the ridiculous 
in the art of Mutual ‘‘ white-washing.” It would be an injustice to 
Barnum to give the above as a specimen of his style, when the great 
charlatan is describing his woolly horses and Fee Jee mermaids, for 
Barnum has sense eneugh to avoid being caught himself, in his own 
trap. Probably it is ‘‘the assailants” that are meant by the worthy 
memorialists as the parties deprived, ‘‘ with all impartial minds, of any 
just claim to consideration,” but in our humble way of reading the 
announcement we can only refer that interesting phrase to ‘the 
company and its officers.” Whether it was intended to have this 
bearing or not, we confess we are rather inclined ourselves to the 
opinion that there is a peculiar fitness in it ‘‘in that connexion; ” 
although the grammar of the passage might have been improved by 
having it read, that ‘‘the white-washers of the Mutual, including the 
president and vice president, have done their work, from time to time, 
in such execrable style as to deprive them, with all impartial minds, of 
any just claim to consideration.” 

But, be this as it may, the Mutual Life and its officers are pretty 
fully convicted of the’ worst charges we have ever made against 
them. Yet, there are several of those companies which make loud pre- 
tentions to honesty, stability, etc., which we regard as vastly less 
reliable at this moment than the Mutual. Thus, forexample, if we were 
forced to make a choice, among the policies of the Mutual, the 
Aitna, the Home, the Traveller’s, the New York, the Globe, the Brook- 





* Nat. Quar. Rev. No. LIL. p. 408, March, 1873. 
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lyn, the Penn. Mutual, the Metropolitan and the Universal, 
we should not hesitate for a moment to choose that of the 
Mutual. Nay, more, were we required to say which of all 
those companies have the most honest, or least honest managers, we 
should feel considerably puzzled. We would readily admit, however, 
that there are far worse among the lot than either Winston, or 
McCurdy. Certainly we would rather take the word of either than 
that of Batterson, Bouck, Freeman, Ripley, or Knapp. Not that we 
could have much faith in the ipse dixit of the Mutual gentlemen, but 
very slender as.our faith in them is we must confess that our faith in 
the other parties mentioned is still more slender. Again, were we re- 
quired to decide between Batterson and Bouck, and between Ripley 
and Freeman, we think that, upon the whole, we should rather trust 
Batterson and Freeman, for, if we have but exceedingly little faith in 
either, we have much faith in the ancient adage, of two evils choose 
the lesser. 

There was a time when it would have been unjust to place the New 
York Life, the AStna, or even the Globe Mutual in this category ; 
there was a time when the chief managers of these companies seemed 
to have no intention or wish less honorable or less honest than to deal 
fairly and even liberally with their policy-holders. And our readers 
may remember that as long as this semblance appeared to have any 
real foundation torest upon not a word was uttered by us against those 
parties. On the contrary it afforded us pleasure to give the n full 
credit for what they seemed to be. Now we give them cred t oa the 
sam:> principle for what they seem to ba. We may be mistaken in 
regarding them as sadly degenerated ; but if we are, so are a large 
proportion of their policy-holders. 

We are fully aware of all the objections that may be made to our 
comparisons and estimates; but we have never urged our readers to 
accept either as correct or just any further than they found them to be 
so on examination. May we not again call attention to the undeniable 
fact that there has not been one of the many companies that have 
passed out of existence which has not accused us again and again, 
through its organs, of having done it gross injustice. Nor does the 
Anchor Life, the last that has died thus far—except there has been a 
death within two or three days—form an exception. While the insur- 
ance journals lauded both the Anchor and its Fisher, as superior to 
all other Anchors and Fishers, we felt constrained to denounce both as 
frauds, but without the least passion, malice, or ill-will. Those who 
praised the Anchor ad nauseam when so far alive as to be able to pay 
money, now overwhelm its corpse with abuse. With the dead insur- 
ance companies we have nothing to do further than to point out their 
corpses a3 a warning to those who refused to be convinced in time 
that their d2ath was inevitable. We mention the Anchor now, not 
because there was anything peculiar in its case, but because, being the 
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last of the departed, its history is more familiar to our readers than 
that of the other extinct m2mers of its tribe whose various prognoses 
we have repeatedly given in these pages, always warning the friends 
and dependents of the patients that a fatal issue might be expected at 
any moment; the final symptoms being convulsions, paralysis, coma, 
and certain retrograde movements on the part of insurance editors, 
reminding the initiated of the rats and the sinking ship. 

This reminds us of poor Phipps, compared to whom even Niobe is 
scarcely an object of pity. True, the offspring of the daughter of 
Tantalus were different from the progeny of Phipps. Besides, Niobe 
did not sell her children one by one like Phipps. Still less did that 
unhappy lady try to cheat those who were generous enough to aid her 
in supporting her children. But the pitying gods changed Niobe 
into stone so that she might forget her sorrows. Why do not the 
pitying gods, or goddesses, change Phipps into some other hard sub- 
stance—brass, for instance ? that is if it be possible, according to 
modern occult science, to make him any more brazen than he is. 

Just as we are about to pass on to notice some curious recent amal- 
gamations a friend asks us how it is that the Park Bank has become at 
once a nursery, an hospital, and a grave for life insurance com- 
panies of the Phipps species. The question rather puzzled us for a 
moment or two, until we thought of the almost miraculous efficacy 
ascribed by the soft-headed and long-eared portion of our fellow-citi- 
zens to the ‘‘ Health Lift,” an institution which has its head-quarters 
in that building. Whether it be this, or the white marble, or the 
fabulous assets of the bank that have made it such a favorite resort 
for the class of life insurers now under consideration, we had some 
hope of the Commonwealth Matual, until it mounted up beside the 
Health Lift. Sometimes there is a fellow feeling even among quacks. 
It may be, then, that the Health Lift doctors will do their best to lift 
the Commonwealth out of the slough into which it fell about 
two years ago. Nay, it may be that it will be successful, if it make 
the attempt; but as it is not our habit to deceive our patients by a 
false prognosis we must confess that in this case we fear the worst. 
We should have vastly more confidence in the efficacy of the Baxter 
steam engine as operated by Dr. Wm. D. Russell, of Park-place, in 
his own quiet, unostentatious way, than in all the doctors and 
surgeons, male and female, of a score of help lifts. We hear it 
rumored, though only vaguely, that the company is to be rechristened 
like others of its class. No doubt some policies might be sold 
by this means, which otherwise would not find a market; but if 
there is to be a new name may we not suggest the ‘‘ Health Lift Cure 
All Assurance Association ;” or, more appropriate still, perhaps, the 


**Worthless Mutual and Savings Bank Tontine Life Insurance 
Company.” 


We find we can give no attention to amalgamations this time, partly 
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for lack of time and space, and partly because we have not our 
laboratory at hand to test the various ingredients. For reasons some- 
what similar we shall have to postpone our intended dissertation on 
transmigrations, although some of the more recent cases of the latter 
are highly interesting. But between the transmigrations of the 
Hindoos and Greeks, and those of our modern insurers, there is a 
difference which may well be called ‘‘ material;” for, whereas among 
the former it was the soul of one party that passed into the body of 
another, among the latter it is the carcass of the defunct that so passes, 
or rather is devoured. Thus, for example, the carcass of the Hope 
Mutual has passed into that of the New Jersey Mutual. The latter 
was once a respectable company and seemed capable of living, on the 
Darwinian theory, without gorging itself with carrion ; but now the 
name alone exists, the rest consisting in little more, so far as we can 
see, than the ghost of the Hope, or the Hopeless. The benevolent 
may well exclaim, then, ‘‘ Alas, poor ghost !” 

We have only space now to say a word or two of the revived Cham- 
ber of Life Insurance ; but we shall not forgetits objects, or its pros- 
pects. From what we have learned thus far we have much more faith in 
the new chamber than we had in the old. True, we should have pre- 
ferred to see one of the officers of the Manhattan, or the Equitable, pre- 
siding, rather than one of those of the New York Life, although we have 
never questioned the honesty of Mr. Franklin. The worst we have 
thought of him at any time is that he was too easily made a tool of by 
some of his more wily and less scrupulous colleagues. 

The companies of other cities are, it seems, not to be represented 
in the chamber, at least for the present. Assuming that if they were 
they would be represented as before, we think it at least as well that 
they should not ; for, if our memory serves us, they were represented in 
the first chamber only by Batterson of the Travellers’, and Bucklin of 
the Economical Mutual. We can hardly object to an arrangement 
which allows gentlemen like these to stay at home and mind their own 
affairs, especially as it is not likely that the better class of underwriters 
from other cities would come to New York to attend the meetings 
until they saw that the new organization was much better than the 
old. Most assuredly men like the principal officers of the New Eng- 
land Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, and Mutual Benefit, would pause and 
reflect a good deal before they consented to take a part in the proceed- 
ings. As the matter stands we suspect they would regard such com- 

panies as the Globe Mutual, Metropolitan, and Universal as not ex- 
actly the sort of associates it would be desirable to have in a chamber or 
elsewhere. They would probably also object tothe Brooklyn Life, but 
of the rest they could not justly complain. There are none acquainted 
with the facts who will not readily admit that it is a vast improve- 
ment to have Mr. Frost of the New York Continental in place of Mr. 
Batterson of the Travellers’, and Mr. Gill of the Guardian Mutual 
VOL, XXVII.—NO,. LIII. 14 
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instead of Mr. Bucklin of the Economical Mutual. Another fact to 
be taken into consideration by the companies of other cities is, that 
Mr. N. D. Morgan of the North America, vice-president of the cham- 
ber, has fully vindicated himself and his company since he occupied a 
similar position in the old chamber. Since there is thus a ‘‘ working 
majority” of men whom all acknowledge to be irreproachable in char- 
acter, and of unquestionable intelligence and ability, we see no reason 
why the new organization may not be expected to produce important 
results. 

True, we miss some men in the new chamber who took an active 
part in the proceedings of the old, and who had always something to 
say which was at once practical and brilliant. Foremost amongst 
these was Mr. William A. Jones, who has recently resigned the presi- 
dency of the New York National, the duties of which he had dis- 
charged so faithfully and efficiently since the organization of that 
excellent, though modest and unpretending company. Although 
Mr. Jones has been succeeded by a gentleman in every way qualified 
for the position—although there need be no fear of the management 
of the National as long as its vice-presidency is filled by a Hatsey— 
still all who have known Mr. Jones as an underwriter will feel that his 
retirement is a positive loss to the insurance guild, both intellectually 
and morally. We beg leave to insist on having either of the two 
Halseys in the chamber, if not as officers, at least as speakers or advi- 
sers. Anotherexcellent acquisition to the new chamber would be Mr. 
Nichols of the Knickerbocker. And what of Mr. De Witt, of the 
United States Life? We do not see his name among the personnel of 
the chamber thus far. Will not Mr. Hyde of the Equitable or Mr. 
Wetmore of the Security see tothis, knowing as they do that, although 
Mr. De Witt is subject tolittle whims from time to time, heis un- 
doubtedly a man 6f talent and a shrewd, thoughtful underwriter. 

We still refrain from making criticisms on fire companies, feeling 
that it would be hardly fair to examine their pretensions too closely 
so soon after the great fires.* We shall be all the more readily excused 
on this occasion when it is borne in mind that our present article did 
not contemplate particular estimates of any companies, life or fire, its 
main object being to show by two or three illustrations that the 
way of the transgressor is hard, and that those whom the National 
Quarterly denounces as transgressors, though more in sorrow than in 
anger, are very apt to prove themselves such, sooner or later, if only 
on the principle of Heine’s diabolical lyric— 


“Ich rief den Teufel und er kam 
Und ich sah ihn mit Verwund’rung an.” 





* Since the above was put in type we have learned that a new corporation 
entitled the Ridgewood Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn, has just commence 
business. In general, we do not regard the organization of either a fire or life 
company as by any means an event at which the public has reason to rejoice, but 
rather the contrary. In the present instance, however, we feel confident that, at 
least, the new company will be intelligently and honestly managed. Mr. Lothrop, 
the president of the Ridgewood, was for many years the secretary of the Washing- 
ton Fire; Mr. Scott, the secretary of the new company, having been also, for a 
long period, the assistant-secretary of the Washington. When such men have a 
cash capital of $200,000 to work upon, and, as we are informed, a strong, libe al 
board of directors to aid them in a contingency, it will take still more destructive 
fires than those even of Chicago and Boston, with their dearly-bought but valuable 
experience in those calamities, tu wreck their new, well-built craft. 
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Che Subscribers to this Glork 


and the public generally are invited to examine the 
large and well assorted stock of 


RICH and PLAIN 


CABINET PURNITURE, 
PIER and MANTEL GLASSES, 
DRAPERIES and SHADES, &c., &c., 
And every variety of PARLOR, LIBRARY and DINING ROOM 
CEYPULPLELASF ICO LH LssL Bs 





Manufactured by R. H.G. MURPHY, 


Late KINGMAN & MURPHY, 
Warerooms, O83 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Parties furnishing will find it to their advantage to buy of me. 
Remember the No. O83. 





TAKE NOTICE, 


FR. KRUTINA, 


96 & 98S East Houston Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


First-CLass CaBINET FURNITURE, 
Hard Wood Work Generally, and Decorations in Upholstery. 


Satin and Worsted Curtains. 
Satin and Worsted Lambrequins, 
Wooden Mantels of all Descriptions. 


Rosewood and Walnut Doors, Casings, &c. 

PIBR GLASSES AND GORNIGES 

_ in every style and finish. 
Parlor Suits, varying from $150 to $1,500. 

Bed-Room Suits, from $85 to $1,000. 

Library and Dining-Room Suits, from $100 upwards, 

A large and well-assorted Stock kept constantly on hand. 
FR. ERUTINA, 


96 & 98 East Houston ‘Street, 
All Goods Warranted. NEW YORK. 
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Every man is bound by obligations, which he owes to his family and to society, to 
leave as a heritage to those who come after him, some substantial result of 
his years of living and labor. 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Jan. 1, 1873. 


Policies Issted, 1872, 10,527. Income, 1872, $3,413,752.45, 


The only old Company of consideration that has increased its busi- 
ness in 1872: 


ASSETS, securely invested $8,209,325.07 
SURPLUS, free of all liabilities . 1,199,831.50 * 
_ DEVEDEN DS, paid to Policy-holders during the year 943, 441.71 - 


1 ANVdIWOD 1838 3HL SI LVHL 


E PERPETUITY OF A COMPANY. 





Comparison of the Business of 1871 and 1872. 
Policies Dividends Paid Losses 
Issued. Income. Policy-Holders. By Death. Net Assets. 
1871, .. 10,039 $3,135,736.14 $663,654.22 $652,590.57 $7,356,967.28 pa 
1872, . . 10,527 3,413,752.45 943,441.71 831,116.32 8,209,325.07 @ 


An increase which affords most convincing proof of the growing and 5 
well-merited favor with which the Company is regarded by insurers, 

The following table exhibits the progress of the Company during the m 
last ten years : 


Policies Dividends Paid Losses 
Issued, Income. Policy-Holders. By Death. Assets. 


1862 and 68, 1,717 $125,672.00 $1,214.00 $58,600.00 $437,933.00 & 
1864.and65, 6,599 789,733.00 2,388.00 117,200.00 903,285.00 + 
1366 and 67, 9,919 2,027,651.00 50,222.00 196,050.00 2,218,314.00 © 
1868 and 69, 16,852 4,368,812.00 461,716.00 502,544.00 5.081,975.00 S 
1870 and 71, 19,105 5,963,392.00 1,162,412.00 1,153,056.00 7,510,614.00 2 


An examination of the above figures shows that the Company isa > 
progressive one, that it guarantees ample security to its Policy-holders, m 
and that it affords Insurance at the lowest rates. It appears, also, that 2 
within the last ten years it has paid to its policy holders, in Dividends, = 
nearly Two Million Seven Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
and in losses by death nearly THREE MILLION DoLuars, and at the & 
® same time it has greatly increased its Assets, as well as maintained a = 
Q large surpl.s over all liabilities. 

2 Since the commencement of its business the Company has issued over a 
4 Seventy-two Thousand Policies. and has paid to the families of 
f] its deceased members nearly THREE AND A HALF MILLION DoLLARs, 


GJ. F. BURNS, Sec’y. E, FESSENDEN, Pres’t. 
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No Institution could, by any possibility, have attained such enormous growth 
unless it had taken deep root in a great public necessity, and found its 
support in public couflidence. 
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D. KELLY, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


BEDDING, 


AND 


) Upholstery Goods, 


(ALL THE NEWEST AND CHOICEST STYLES.) 


SOO, 3912, 3514 & S16 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Comprising the entire Block between 35th & 36th Streets. 
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Nos. 22, 24 and 








No. of Policies Issued in 1872, - - - + - = 12,010 
Amount Insuredin1872,- - - - «+ + $22,715,925 
Whole No, of Policies Issued by the Company, - + = §4580 








Annual Statement, January 1, 1873. 


Income, 1872 $3,158,105 33 
$6,059,201 85 


Surplus (N.Y. Standard) $540,223 85 


OFF iCeRSs. 
President, 


L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, Secretary, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. Jd. P ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
S. C. CHANDLER, dR. 


Medical Examiner, Counsel, 


E. HERRICK, M.D. WHITNEY & JONES. 
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IMPROVED 


MACGREGOR’S PATENT 


Heating and Ventilating Furnaces. 





H, METCALF, 113 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. City. 





eT a 
A 


i 


PORTABLE-Six Sizes. 


an exceedingly poisonous agent 


IN respectfully directing attention 
to the MACGREGOR HEKA:sING AND 
VENTILATING FURNACKH, I desire to 
ca)l attention to the following advant- 
ages embraced .n its construction : 


ECONO MV .—The aim of all con- 
structors of heating apparatus has been 
to evolve from tne coal its maximum of 
heat by a proper combination of the 
gases set free from the coal, and to re- 
tain tnese gases in the combustion 
chamber until +o property combined or 
consumed. To accomplish these ob- 
jects, many complicated and other ex- 
pensive arrangements have been made, 
none of which have been successful fur 
the following reasons: All heat above 
the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere sets free more or less —— the 
gases of the coal; these gases form 
about one-fourth of the total weight of 
the coal, and if permitted to pass off 
unconsumed, entail a correspond.ng 
loss of heat. These principles are 
taken advantage of in the MACGRFGOR 
FURNACE by constructing a dome or 
combustion chamber over the fire, into 
which these gases are _permicted to rise 
and fully combine. Slow combustion, 
one of the results of this coustruction, 
has been found in practice to be the 
most effective and economic method 
of burning cval. 


EASE OF MANAGEMENT .— 
Any one can manugeit. It has no com- 
plication of dampers, but is easily and 
readily controlled by the door of the 
exit pipe, the opening «or shutting of 
which checks or accelerates the tire. 


PURITY OF AIR.—The poros- 
ity of cast-iron is a well-known fact. 
lt was found by a very carefully con- 
ducted experiment, that hydrogen, 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide du 
actually pass through the walls of a 
cast-iron stove, at a bright red heat. 
The amount of gases which pass is cer- 


tainly not large, but carbonic oxide is 


and most of the discomfort experienced in rooms heated 
by cast-iron stoves is attributable to that gas. 


In the MACGREGOR FURNACE, any unpleasant effect of this kind is entirely prevented. 
The downward draft of this Furnace compels the entire body of gases to become thorougi:ly 
mixed and utilized, as well as converting into useful radiating surface the whole exterior 
surface of the turnace. By this method of construction, the evil effects ubove alluded iv 
are efftirely obviated, and a mild summer-like heat is produced, free from the disagreeable 
sickening sensations experienced ia many Furnaces. 
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THE NATIONAL 
te Susurance Go., 


OF NEW YORK, 


NO. 212 BROADWAY. 


ISSUES ALL THE NEW FORMS OF POLICIES, and presents 


as favorable terms as any Company in the United States. 





For all Policies, when the Premium has been paid in Cash, after 
five or more annual payments, AN ANNUITY BOND WILL BE 


GRANTED in lieu of the same for as many years as there have been 


annual cash premiums paid. 


No Policy or Medical Fee charged. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, on the principles of 
the Massachusetts law. 


Special attention is called to the NEW PLAN of this Company 
whereby an ORDINARY LIFE POLICY becomes payable BE- 
FORE THE DEATH OF THE INSURED. 


President, Vice Pres’t, 
EDWARD A. JONES. J. O. HALSEY. 


Secretary, Assistant Seo’y, 
J. A. MORTIMORE. CHARLES G. PEARSON 


— 


CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





AGENTS WANTED, 
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JAMES CONNER'S-SONS, 


UNITED STATES 





f 
X 


Gov andl Electeotyy Joni, 


Printers’ Wareheuse, 


Nos. 28, 30, and 82 CENTRE ST., 
Corner of Reade and Duane Streets, N. E, W Y OR K. . 


_ 
+> 





A Large Stock of English and German Faces, both Plain 
and Ornamental, kept on hand. 


All type cast at this establishment is manufactured from 
the metal known as Conner’s unequalled 


HARD TYPE METAL, 





Every article necessary for a 
perfect Printing Office 
furnished. 


—@~—— 


The Type on which this “ Review” is printed is from the above Foundry. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





{a The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention : 


Contributors. Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, G. J., A.M.,* New York William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist 
BLIND, KARL, London, England European Nationalities and Races ; German View 
of German Unity. 
BRISTOW, Dr. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo Yellow Fever, etc. 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass Modern Italian Literature, 
DANA, ALEX. H., New York Philosophy of Population ; Popular Illusions. 
DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland The Works of Charles Dickens. 
DOYLE, Hon. Dr. LAWRENCE, New York The Canadas : their Position and Destiny. 
GALBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCER, Dublin, Ireland Mexican Antiquities. 
GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass................ Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 
GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass The Turco-Greek Question ; the Irish 
Church ; the French Crisis. 
HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia Wills and Will-Making. 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass William Pitt and his Times. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York The American Bar: William Pinkney, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay. 
LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 
LLOYD, Pror, MAX. G., Boston The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia Lord Palmerston ; the Ruling Class 
in England ; the Man with the Iron Mask ; Irish Law and Lawyers ; Sydney Smith and 
his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 
MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
MORRIS, CHARLES, Philadelphia........ Extinct Races of America—The Mound Builders ; 
Ancient Africa and its Races ; Ancient Inhabitants of Europe, and whence they came. 
McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York A Glance at the Turkish Empire ; Hungary. 
Past and Present ; Berkley, his Life and Writings ; the Union not a League, etc. 
MEZZOROCCHI, E. C., M. D., Boston Count de Cavour. 
MORSE, JOHN T., Jr., Boston The Conspiracy of Cataline ; Graham of Claverhouse 
and the Covenanters ; Wallenstein. 
MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM, T., Portland, Maine Education, etc., of Christian Ministry. 
NILAN, Rev. Dr., Port Jervis, N. Y. Present Aspect of Christianity. 
PAYSON, EDWARD, Portland, Maine Law of Equivalents. 





* The academic degrees are given only of those whom the editor happens to know to possess 
such honors. 
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PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia Danish and Swedish Poetry. 

PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL.D., London, England Italy, Past and Present. 

PHELPS, ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md., England under the Stuarts; Popular Botany. 

REED, JOS. J., Philadelphia The Parsees ; Successive Conquests and Races of 
Ancient Mexico ; Celtic Music ; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights. 

RYAN, Pror. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky..... Sir Thomas More and his Times ; 
Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 

SEARS, E. L., LL.D Dante ; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators: James 
Fenimore Cooper; The Nineteenth Century ; ‘The Modern French Drama; Persian 
Poetry ; Modern Criticism ; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos; French Romances and 
American Morals; The Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes ; The Men and Women of 
Homer ; Influence of Music—The Opera ; The Poetieal Literature of Spain ; Vindica- 
tion of the Celts; Christopher Martin Wieland; Bombastic Literature ; Female Edu- 
cation, Good, Bad, and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and Literature ; The 
Comedies of Moliére ; The Works and Influence of Goethe ; The Laws and Ethics of 


War; Lucretius on the Nature of Things ; The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 


Egyptians ; The Quackery of Insurance Companies ; Arabic Language and Literature ; 


Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology ; The Insane and Their Treatment, Past 
and Present ; La Place and his Discoveries ; The Mexicans and their Revolutions ; The 
Brazilian Empire ; Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet ; Our Quack Doctors and their 
Performances ; Kepler and his Discoveries ; Chemistry—Its History, Progress and 
Utility ; Do the Lower Animals Reason? Spinoza and his Philosophy ; Commencements 
of Colleges, etc. ; Pythagoras and‘his Philosophy ; Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Dis- 
coverer ; Our Presidents and Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes ; Italian 
Poetry—Ariosto ; Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government; The Celtic Druids ; 
Galileo and his Discoveries ; Socrates and his Philosophy; Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems ; Heine and his Works ; Napoleon III.’s Julius Caesar ; Newton and his Dis- 
coveries ; Alfieri ; Robert Boyle and his Influence ; The Ancient Phoenicians ; Virgil 
and his New Translator ; The Jews and their Persecutions ; Dante and his New Trans- 
lator ; Greek Comedy—Menander ; Martin Luther and the Old Church ; Epicurus and 
his Philosophy ; The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten ; Nicholas Copernicus ; 
Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern ; Orangeism in Ireland ; Diogenes the Cynic ; 
Vindication of Euripides ; Erasmus and his Influence ; Vassar College and its Degrees ; 
Sophocles and his Tragedies ; The Central Park under Ringleader Rule ; Specimen of a 
Modern Educator for Young Ladies; The “‘ Spiteful”? National Quarterly and Innocent 
Ring-Leader Rule ; Our Quack Doctors and How they Thrive; Mr. Bryant’s Transla- 
tion of Homer ; Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw Material ; Why the 
Jesuits are Expelled ; The Puffing Element in American Literature ; The University of 
Pennsylvania and its New Windows ; etc., etc. 
The Decline of Poetry. 

STUART, Pror. J. C., Aberdeen, Scotland The Sciences among Ancients and Moderns. 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterbury, N. Y. ............. Comets and their Orbits ; Nebular 
AStronomy ; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

VOSBURG, J. H The Sorrows of Burns ; The Troubadours and their 
Influence ; Rabelais and his Times. 

WOODRVUFF, Pror. J. B., Nashville, Tenn The Civilising Forces. 

WENTWORTH, Rav. E. L., Toronto, Canada...........+eeeesee: The Works of Miss Evans. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. 120 Broadway, New York. 


> 





ASSETS - - - -  - $20,000,000 OO 
INCOME- - - - - 8,000,000 OO 
oe ---- — 
Amount of NEW ASSURANCE accomplished by the Society during the last 
four years GREATER than that of any other LirE Company in the world. 


12,436 Policies written in 1872, Assuring $51,500,000. 00. 


PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 
Secretaries : Actuaries : 
SAMUEL BORROWE, WM. ALEXANDER. | GEO. W. PHILLIPS, J. G. VANCISE. 
Physicians: Auditors: 
Edward W. Lambert, M. D., Wm. P. Halsted, 
€ Alfred Lambert, M. D. 





Theo. Weston. 





Is the result of the constant efforts 
and practical experience of Mr. J. H. 
WHITNEY for the past twenty years. 
The old original WEED Machine 
which was formerly so popular, and 
which received the highest premium 
at the Paris Exposition, in 1867, was 
the joint invention of Mr. J. H. 
NEY and Mr. T. EK. WEED, in 1853. 
They were partners in business until 
1855, when Mr. WEED died; since then, 
> Mr. WHITNEY has made 


= VALUABLE IMPROVEMETS, 
and has recently patented and brought 
out a Machine of such 
UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY, 
Durability, and perfect Sewing Qual- 


ities, that it has superseded the old 
WEED Machine, and isa 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH 


Pato. Jory 25, 1871. over all others. 

It makes the Elastic Lock Stitch, alike on both sides. It uses a straight needle, which 
occupies precisely the same distance from the shuttle, without adjusting. whether coarse 
or fine, and is so protected that the shu:tle cannot strike it. It has a positive four motion 
feed in one piece, without the use of springs. It runs so easily that a single thread of No.8 
cotton can be used for a belt. 


Whitney Sewing Machine Co., 


613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURY at PATEREON, N. J. 
LONDON HOUSE, 9 Newgate Street, London, England. 
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CHARTER 0AK 


Life IJasurance Compaay 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, $10,000,000 





President. 


Vice-President. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Assistant Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE 
Be: ET 6h vnkusteebeaednnes eukeme ies Sup’t of Agencies. 


8. W. (OWLES, 
8S. T. LIVERMORE, { 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 214 BROADWAY, 


Park Bank Building. 


Home Office Agents. 





OiREC TORS: 
JOHN W. MERSERAU President. 
ISAAC D. COLE, Jr Vice-Pres’t. 
Robert Schell, , William Remsen, D. Lydig Suydam, 
Joseph Foulke, Henry 8S. Leverich, D. L. Eigenbrodt, 
Frederick Schuchardt, William H. Terry, Joseph Grafton, 


Jacob Reese, Lebbeus B. Ward, Amos Robbins, 
Stephen Hyatt, Henry M. Taber, Cyrus H. Loutrel. 


LOUIS P. BAYARD, Secretary. 
NicHo.tas L. BRUNDAGE, Surveyor. 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


From Providence Evening Press. 


** Whoever wishes a review which is fearless and independent, discussesa wide 
range of topics, and is not forgetful of those live issues which are the marrow of 
education and progress, should have the National. The editor, Edward I. Sears, 
LL.D., has a scholarly mind coupled with a critical spirit, which gives the Review 
a decided character and a value above those which never express a decided opinion, 
but shift with the current. There is a wholesome spirit of freedom presiding over 
its columns which the thoughtful will appreciate. The country needs the National 
Quarterly, for it is swi generis, moving in an orbit peculiarly its own.” 


From the Philadelphia Press, 


“A very strong case against Mr. Andrew H. Green, as Comptroller, is made out, 
and his manifest leaning to the Ring is shown, not alone in strong Anglo-Saxon 
prose, but also in satirical verse, American and German. . . . Itis an out- 
spoken periodical, and, independent of 1ts literary and critical merits, ought to be 
honored for having been the first to sound that Joshua-like trumpet blast against 
Tweed and his associates of a corrupt Ring in New York, which caused the walls of 
Tammany, that modern Jericho, to fall and crumble in the dust. Of course, a 
leader of the van, as the first to raise the veil from municipal fraud and plunder, 
he was assailed with limitless abuse, and visited with a large amount of personal 
persecution ; but he now sees the Ring shivered at his feet, and its component mem- 
bers either fugitives from justice or brought under its lash.” 


From the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


‘* Some particularly fearless and original opinions heretofore expressed in the 
National have established an almost personal feeling of respect and esteem 
between readers and itself. Of this kidney are the views expressed by the 
author of the paper in the present (December) number on ‘ Our Millionaires and 
their Influence.” The writer puts into words what many of us have been feeling 
for along time, that the sluicing of money into the channels guided by a few 
capitalists is going to have the gravest effect upon national honor and progress.” 


From the New York Herald. 


‘** *® No one’can take up the two American quarterlies without feeling that 
while the one is the organ of a clique, and bound down and restrained by the nar- 
rowed Puritan sentiment the other is broad, generous and Catholic in tone, and 
world-wide in its sympathy. The Vorth American and its little sister, the Atlantic 
Monthly, think of the world from what Lord Bacon would have called the Cave, 
and treat the world as if Boston were really the hub of the universe. The National 
Quarterly takes a bolder standpoint, and from its greater elevation, makes juster 
observations and arrives at more correct conclusions. * * ” 


From the Philadelphia Catholic Standard. 


“The article on Archbishop Spalding contains a just and eloquent acknowledg- 
ment of the obligations of science, art and literature to the Catholic Church. His 
eulogium of Archbishop Spalding is evidently the sincere testimonial of a friend.” 
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SECURITY 
pire )NSURANCE AND ANNuITY fomPany, 


Nos. 31 and 33 PINE STREET, NEw York. 
ssets, = <- * © @ *® eee © ~ 979532 858 





ncome 
umber of Policies ‘in force . Jan. 1, 1873, 13,484, insuring $32,554, oda” 
This Company issues Lift, NON-FORFEITURE, IN TEN PAYMENTS, ENDOWMENT, AND 
ANNUITY PUuLICIES, on the most favorable terms. 

Dividends are declared annually after the first year. Premiums can be paid annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly. 

All Policies are NON-FORFEITING after their annual Premiums have been paid in cash. 

OFFICERS: 
ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-President. ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 

Lx etent Solicitors liberally dealt with, on application to 

‘LETCHER, Superintendent of Eastern Agencves, No. 22 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
; HOTCHK 188, Superintendent of Agencies for New York City, &c., No. 31 and 33 Pine 
tree ew 
>. PARSONS, General Agent, 92 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
. KITTEL, General Agent, 5 South Division Street, Buffalo, ie Be 
. BAKER, General = for IUinois, Chicago, Ill 
DAYM MUDKE, General Agent f for Iowa. Minn. and Neb., Davenport, lowa. 

ANN & REHM, General Agents for Missouri, St. Louis, Mo 
IL'i ENBERGER. General Agent for a panes Michigan, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
. ROBINSON, General Agent, Salem, ¢ 
EsSMORE, General Agent, Minerva. Ohic. 
. MURPHY, General A jent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
3 HE ZATON, General Agent, Salem, Ohio. 
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SPI LINGER, Gene ral Agent for Indiana, Indienapolte, Ind. 

. DAVIS, Ge neral Agent for Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

. HAYWARD, General Agent, Jersey City N. J. 

. MURPHY, General Agent, Trenton, N. 

EZIKA WILLE’, General Agent, 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HENRY R. WIL: SON, General Agent for Maryland and District Columbia, 3 Post Office 
Avenue, Baltimore, 

LOUIS SHERFESE#, "General Agent for South Carolina, Charleston, 8. C. 

Ww.sS. TOWNSEND, General Agent for Georgia, Avilanta ta, Ga. 

y A. + ARKER, General Agent for Mississippi and Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
E. W. ‘WOOLSEY, General Agent for the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The” Mutual Benefit [Life [surance Company, 


WW AIRS, Wo Yo 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1878. 


Balance as per Statement, January 1, 1872 «+00 $23,241,795 8x 
ASSETS. 





Cash on hand $503,717 94 
Real Estate 149,062 38 
United States Securities ......... ceeehes 1,551,500 00 
State, City and County Bonds........ PERSIE TEE CL 6,135,800 00 
Bonds and_ Mortgages 10,224,302 70 
Loans on Policies in force........ Cocesccroncsce seccesescvcececes 6,852,970 go 
Loans om Sem. «..00.2.020- ceceee oe 1,455 41 
Due for premiums in course of transmission 118,978 25 
————— 25,537,787 58 
Interest due and accrued $534,681 88 
Premiums due and not yet received on issues rincipally of November 
and December (of this sum $150,000 ce since been received, 
January 15, 1873) 438,681 95 973,363 83 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1873........ weneneones . -$26,511,151 41 


LEWIS C, GROVER, President, 


H. N. CONGAR, ROVER, Pre 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treas. y) 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 
State Agent Hastern District of New York, 
137 Broadway, New York. 
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ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


The General Transatlantic Company’s Mail 
Steamships between New York and 
Havre, calling at Brest. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the Continent will sail from pier No. 50, 
North River, as follows: 
PEREIRE, Daure Saturday, June 28 
OTP. LAURENT, LOmMAIZO....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescoccces Suturday, July 12 
VERE DE PARIB....ccccccccccccs ccccccccccccccccccccccsccscccces Saturday July 26 
VILLE DU HAVRE, Surmount Saturday, August 9 








Price of Passage, in Gold (including Wine), to Brest or 
Havre, First Cabin, $125; Second Cabin, $75. 


EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. 


These Steamers do not carry Steerage Passengers. 


American travellers going to or returning from the Continent of Europe, by taking the 
steamers of this line, avoid both transit by English railway and the discomforts of crossing 
the Channel, besides saving time, trouble and expense. 


CEORCE MACKENZIE, Agent, 58 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE, 
QUEENSTOWN & LIVERPOOL. 


CITY OF WASHINGTON Thursday, July 3, noon. 

CITY OF PARIS Saturday, July 5,at1P.M. 
CITY OF NEW YORK Thursday, July 10, at 2 P.M. 
CITY OF LONDON Saturday, July 12,at7 A.M. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE Thursday, July 17, at1 P.M. 
CITY OF CHESTER............... gueseeeneeneomneeseoeones Saturday, July 19, at 2 P.M. 








and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from Pier 45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSACE., 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin i snncnncnecsniisscisasetensannied 
To London 80 To London.. 
To Paris To Paris 


Parties also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, at reduced 
rates. 

Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons wishing to send for their friends. 

Through bills of lading given on shipment of goods to Havre and Antwerp. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. 

For further information apply at the Company’s office. 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 


SHORT ROUTE BETWEEN THE 


EAST AND WEST, 


Running Cars without Change between 


New York and Crestline, Chicago, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Louisville, and St. Louis. 





Through Time both East and West between 
NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH, . 15 hours, 
“ CINCINNATI, - . a 
= CHICAGO, - ae“ 
” ST. LOUIS, - ° ao 





WEW YORK DIVISION; 


New Jersey, Camden & Amboy, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON RAILROADS. 


GREAT THROUCH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
AND THE WEST 1 


For Philadelphia. 
Leave Foot of Cortlandt Street at 7, 8.30 and 9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1, 4, 5, 6.30 
and 9.20 P. M., and 12 Midnight. 
Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at 4 P. M. 








For Baltimore and Washington. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. m., 12.30 and 9.20 P. ww. 


For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnatl. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. M., 6 and 8.30 Pp. m. 





The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
utmost convenience to passengers. They run from supper to breakfast stations, passing 
intervening connecting points without change between New York and. Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
and Crestline or Dennison ; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati or Indianapolis, St. Louisa 
and Crestline, Columbus or Cincinnati; New Orleans and Louisville. 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA PITTSBURGH. 
For sale at all the principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country. 


HENRY W. GWINNER, A. J. OASSATT, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. General Superintendent. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
Life Insurance Company 


PHILADLEPHIA, 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts... 
POR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 4872. 
RECEIPTS. 


Premiums received during the year $1,172,654 41 
Interest received from Investments and Rents 230,751 28 





LOSSES AND EXPENSES we ciecwee 
Life Losses paid “3 a - OM, 576 70 


Travelling Agents and Commissions..... .» 123,533 89 
Amounts paid for surrendered Policies.. ° ; 
Salaries and Medical Examinutions...... 

U. 3s. and State Taxes and Licenses................ 

Printing, Advertising, Stamps, &c 

Paid Annuitants 


$724,625 31 
Surplus Premiums returned to Insured and Dividends . $317,113 23 


CEORCE wW. HILL, President. CEORCE NUCENT, Vice-President. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


J. NEWTON WALKER, M. D. . 
JOHN F. BIRD, M. D., | Medical Examiners. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 

Nos. 261, 262 & 263 Broadway, 
Corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 
Assets, - - - - - ° = ° = $4,000,000 
Income, = - : ® 1,350,000 
Surplus to Policy setdess, N. ¥. Standard, - - 991,558 83 

PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 
BSOLUTE SECURITY. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, LIBERALITY TO INSURED, 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, ‘Assistant Secretary. NICHULAS DeG ROOT, Cashier. 


Fair Contracts made with first-class men for Agencies. 








From the Boston Post. 

“The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no 
similar periodical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and inde- 
fatigable labor of Dr. Sears, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we 
indebted for a publication in all respects honorable to American literature. Sub- 
jects discussed in its p»ges are treated with comprehensive knowledge and im- 
partial criticism, and whether the judgment of the editor accords with that of the 
reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presentation.” | 
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Corner Houston anp GREENE Srs., 


Unirep States Enernzer OFrice, 
New York, June 26, 1873. 


PROPOSALS 


Will be received at this office until noon on the 26th day of 
July proximo, for constructing a pile and grillage foundation 
at Fort Pulaski, Savannah River, Georgia, comprising nearly 
700 round piles, over 400 sheet piles, and 40,000 feet B. M. 


of grillage timber. 


For plans and specifications apply at this office. 


Q. A. GILLMORE, 


Major of Engineers, Brevet-Major-General United 
States Army. 





Untrep States Enervzer OFfFice. 
Corner Houston anp GREENE Sts. 
New Yorks, June 26, 1873. 


PROPOSALS 


Will be received at this office until noon on the 26th day of 
July, 1873, for dredging at different points on the Savannah 
River, Georgia. Total quantity of dredging, about 81,000 


cubic yards, to be given out in one or two contracts. 


For information apply to the undersigned. 


Q. A. GILLMORE, 
Major of Engineers, Brevet-Major-General United 
States Army. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 





Branch Office 110 Broadway, New York. 








DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 
SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
JAMES 8S. AMORY, JAMES STURGIS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, W. W. TUCKER, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


President, Secretary. 


Accumulation, - - - - $11,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 29 yrs. 4,500,000 
Losses paid in 29 years, $5,300,000. 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as the 
Premiums fall due. 
Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 
of the Company for the past year, and Tables of Premiums, supplied 
gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 


Aacent anp ArrorNEY FoR THE Company, 


No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORE. 
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Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, 
239 Broadway, New York. 








CHARLES STANTON, Pres'’t JNO. A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Sect’y. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 





JANUARY 1, 1873. 
Deen I, DUNE Ge CIs ec canerccrnctnnceansenscisucntaamerees sommnnuans $6,726,047 79 
Income, 1872: 


$2,731,083 42 
426,028 34 3,157,111 7 





$9,883,159 55 
DisBURSEMENTS : 


Paid Death Claims $867,954 73 
** Matured Endowments, Dividends, Surrendered and-Lapsed 
Pets. caccbaddeycccsdecheeuncsekhssauasaneewses $1,568,650 87 


I Fe Si civic n.ckxrsectisccteverdersaneen $2,436,605 60 
iis kt rind counts shcun Ries ddedeadekesetamioen 7,085 00 
Commissions, Taxes, Legal and Medical Fees..............ese00- 257,046 50 
Rent, Furniture, Re-insurance, Stationery and Office Expenses. ... 67,534 33 
Salaries. .... 2,819,021 86 





Net Assets, January 1, 1873 $7,064,137 67 
As follows : 

Real Estate—cost......ccccrsccccsccccecce Seecessescces.senecese $260,650 32 

Stocks and Bonds 5 462,974 65 

SE INR aia 50k wide ce enadde peneaeenaSeeeons 82,008 oo 

Loans on Bonds gud Beis oo. 6c cocsccccscsccessssesse0cese 2,465,413 38 

Cash on hand and in Bank 38,164 18 


Premium Loans 3,746,973 74 
Furniture, and all other Assets in possession..’..... penenes wan eieae 7,953 40 





$7,064,137 67 
Add: 
Accrued Interest and Rents $176,342 17 
Unpaid and Deferred Premiums. .... cecceccscccece cccccesscceces 607,085 14 
Commuted Commissions 188,161 12 
Due from Agents..... 18,580 40 
ROLE TG TE CE RT idingeyecede 45,584 40 1,035,753 23 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1873...........es0.0- inte eiskwebonmbweenseeebenwns $8,099,890 go 
LIABILITIEs : 


Reserve on all outstanding Policies, December 31, 1872, American 
4)¢ per cent $6,763,483 29 
Losses reported not yet due 187,914 39 
Capital Stock... : 100,000 00 ©=—-7,051,397 68 


ats iecvevaieteanknbusdatasnaumenn ichitaobhivin biaenhines kee $1,048,493 22 
RATIO OF EXPENSE (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME 12-10, 
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GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





ORGANIZED 1859. 
Assets, + + $2,500,000, 


Ofiice, No, 251 Broadway. 


+. 


CASH PREMIUMS ! ANNUAL DIVIDENDS ! 
TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN! 


-_——_-—_>---—— 
ANDREW W. GILL, Pres’t. EVERETT CLAPP, Vice-Pres’t. 
LUCIUS McADAM, Secretary and Actuary. 
HENRY C. CLENCH, Ass’t Sec’y. 





RIDGEWOOD 
Insufanée Company 


OF BROOKLYN. 





Cash Capital, - - - =  §200,000 


Insures Stores, Merchandise, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Vessels 
in Port and their Cargoes, and other property, against loss or 
damage by fire. 


OFFICES, 
No. 40 COURT ST., No. 184 BROADWAY, 
BROOKLYN. . NEW YORK. 


Wm. A. Scort, Secretary. Wa. K. Lornrop, President. 
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“ABSOLUTELY THE BEST PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE.” 





THE BABCOCK 


PORTABLE 


SELF-ACTING 


td 
z 
Q 
~ 
Zz 
td 
b 


= av wacene ° 
In daily use by the Fire Departments of the principal cities of the Union. The Government has 
adopted them. The leading Railways use them. 
Send for “ Their Record.” 
78 Market Street, Chicago. F. W. FARWELL, 
407 Broadway, New York. Secretary. 
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Althause Iron Works. 


Ss. B. ALTHAUSE & CO., 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HOUSE IN AMERICA IN THE TRADE, 
144 Greene Street, 


NeAR CorNER oF Houston STREET, 


Are Prepared to Furnish all Varieties of Plain and Ornamental 


ZHRROW WORX 


Required for Architectural and other Purposes, 


In the Best and immost Workmanlike manner; with Prompt- 
ness and at Reasonable Rates. 


WROUGHT IRON. 
Rolled and Riveted Beams and Girders, 


FIRE-PROOF FLOORS AND PARTITIONS; ROOFS, DOORS, SHUT- 
TERS, SKY-LIGHTS, AND FLOOR-LIGHTS; REVOLVING 
SHUTTERS, BANK VAULT DOORS AND SAFES; 
STAIRS, RAILINGS, BALCONIES AND 
VERANDAS, Improved Crimped 
Sheet Iron SHUTTERS - 

AND DOORS, 

WINDOW SASHES AND FRAMES, BRIDLES, TRUSS PLATSES, 
AND BOLTS FOR WOOD BEANS; ANCHORS, CLAMPS, 
AND TIES FOR MASON WORK; BOLTS, BARS, 

AND LOCKS, GRATING, &c., &c. 


PLATFORM ELEVATORS. 





Corrugated fron 


Of every variety, for Roofs, Cornices, Partitions, Floors, Shutters, Doors, Weather-board- 
ing, &c.; Metallic Sheet Lathing; Moulding to order. 


a / ( 
CAST TRON, 
Columns, Girders, Lintels, Sills, Beams, Floors, 
Sidewalks, Curbs and Gutters, Plastering Surface, 
Railings, Balconies and Verandas, Stairs, 
Lamp-Posts, Candelabra, &c. 


Illuminating Tiles for Covering Areas, Vaults, Floors and Roofs. 
ALSO, SIDE LIGHTS. 
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SPECIMENS OF ECHOES FROM ARTIOLES ON ‘‘UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS NEW WINDOWS.” 


—_—~o—— 


From a well-known Scholar and Thinker. 


“* PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1873. 
“DEAR SIR: 


“In exposing the true character of the so-called University of Pennsylvania, 
you have earned the thanks of all friends of liberal education. The whole in- 
stitution reeks with fraud, especially the ‘Department of Arts,’ which is ex- 
ceedingly well named, if by ‘Arts’ we understand ‘ ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain.’ The worst feature of the case is, that everybody (outside 
of the University Ring) admits the truth of your strictures, and yet nobody very 
much cares! Criticism by anybody living here is met by the most venomous 
opposition ; not by denial of the facts, which are patent, but by furious assaults, 
malignant slanders, and imputation of unworthy motives. No city paper will 


print even the most moderate article suggesting improvements. 


“The twaddle about the new building, and its windows—(those windows !)— 
and the ‘new era, ’ and the ‘Scientific Department,’ and “ pride in our local insti- 
tutions,” and such-like intolerable nonsense, continues in a perennial stream. The 
Department of Arts is called a ‘ college’—and whatacollege! The writer knows 
it thoroughly. It is not to be compared with any good High School. It is the 
thinnest humbug in the country. Andthe impudent Ring presume to compare it 
with respectable colleges. But nobody here cares. It stops the march of ideas 
precisely as locomotion is impeded by our long lines of mules and freight-cars, 
precisely as it was impeded by the old market-houses, and will be, for centuries, 
by the new public buildings. And the deadly influence of this educational 
upas-tree, this School-kill University is felt in every class, in every school in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

“There is no remedy. The Ring manage it; the Professors are indolent 
or incompetent; the Trustees are inert; the Provost is powerless; and 


the community is entirely indifferent. So they have built them a Palace of 


Ignorance, and Temple of Indolence, where they may slumber at their ease. It 


is cruel to disturb their repose, but it is also very difficult. 
“With much regard, truly yours, 
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SPECIMENS OF ECHOES FROM ARTICLES ON “UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS NEW WINDOWS.” 


——o ——_—— 
From the Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch. 


“Dr. Epwarp I. Sears, editor of the National Quarterly Review, having 
written a scathing article on the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
complaining that the students were permitted to obtain degrees without being at 
all qualified, Provost STILLE, of the debated institution, replied ia still more biting 
style, and between him and the entire press of Philadelphia, Sears was pretty 
thoroughly used up—as was supposed. But he comes to the breach again in the 
current number of the Quarterly, now on our desk, and shows that his remarks 
on the graduates might apply also t: the Provost. He quotes a private letter 
of ten lines, written by Mr. STILLE, in which three sentences are run into one, two 
simple words grossly misspelled, and four words erroneously capitalized. This 
is a terrible retribution on the Provost. Jt is clearly a fresh illustration of the 
fact that many men assuming high places as educators are poorly qualified to 
discharge the functious properly belonging to such places. 

“ Here is a copy of the letter : 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1867. 
Epwarp I. Sears, Exq., LL.D.: 

Dear Sir—I have your letter of the 28th ult: addressed to “the President of Pennsyl- 
vania Uneversity” (there is no such person), and I beg to say in reply, that While our 
arrangements do not permit the presence of Strangers in our recitation rooms during 
recitation houra, We shall be happy to see you or any one else enterested in the Subject at 
the annual public examination of our classes which takes place from the 15th to the 20th 
of June next— 

Very respectfully 
Cc. J. Stillé 
Provost 


“The members of the Standard Law Student’s Association of Alleghany should 
adopt resolutions of condolence with the graduates of this University. The 
filters through which they respectively pass at their examinations, appear to be 
similar in regard to looseness and poor discernment. ” 


From the Cincinnati Christian Standard. 

“We have frequently called attention to the merits of this Review,and we take 
occasion now to repeat that any of our readers wishing an able, learned, inde- 
pendent, and thoroughly honest Quarterly, should take the National. We say 
this, not because we always accord with its sentiments, for we frequently find 
ourselves in conflict with its teachings; but because the editor is always manly, 
as nearly impartial as strong minds are apt to be, and possessed of such varied 
learning as to be able to give instruction and entertainment on any subject he 
discusses. Then he has such a refreshing contempt for. shams, and unmasks 
tricksters and blustering pretenders with such skill and faithfulness, that he deserves 
to be upheld as a public benefactor. Witness his remorseless flaying of the Provost 
of Pennsylvania University, in this number.” 

(See preceding page.) 





G2 Two Dollars ($2.C0) will be paid by the Editor for each copy of the 
first or second number of the National Quarterly Review. 





To Contributors. 


All articles should be received at least a month before the month of publication. © 
Contributions from all parts are equally welcome; they will be accepted or rejected solely 
according to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness, 





CONTENTS OF No. LIIl. 
JUNE, 1873. 
Tue Naproueonic Dynasty. 
Tue Matertat HyporHesis oF THE Sout. 
PETRARCH AND HIS LAURA. 
Tue Sun AND ITs PHENOMENA. 
ALCHEMY AND THE ALCHEMISTS. 
Our WoNDERFULLY REFORMED Ciry GOVERNMENT. 
Patrick HENRY AND THE REVOLUTION. 
Notices AND CRITICISMS. 


APpPpENDIX—INSURANCE, Goop, Bap, AND INDIFFERENT. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE, 


+ 


(ae~ The maximum Postage on each number of the NATIONAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW to the principal countries of Europe is as follows: to 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, 30 cents; to France, 20 cents; to any of 
the German States, 30 cents; to Belgium or Holland, 40 cents; to Italy or 
Switzerland, 50 cents.—The subscription to any of these countries is in 
proportion to the postage—the amount without postage being $5 a year, 
payable in advance. 


N. B.—Postage having to be paid in advance to New York City sub- 
acribers, the city subscription is $5.25. 


The price of each back number, published two years or more, ts $1.50. 


(2 Those subscribing directly—not through Agents—would oblige 
the Editor by letting him know when any number to which they 
are entitled fails to reach them. 





GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS sold by ail Stationers. Henry Hox, Sole Agent, 





CEORCE WOODS & Co.’s ORCANS. 


Remarkable for Beautiful Qualitv of Tone, Musical Effects, Elegant 
Des.gn and Finish. 
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CASE PATY DEC i714 75 


Many are not aware ot Ge perfection the Parlor Organ has at 


AUS SELLA EMAROSONF HOY SC 


uttained, the variety of musical effects of which it is 
le, aud how desirab'e an additi mn it is to vtlor. The instruments of George Woods & Co. have created much 

d¢ musielans by reason o if QUALITY OF TONE, ELEGANCE OF FINISH, AND COMBINATION 
» 8Tor Vox HU MANA, AOLINE axp PIANO- tae latter of which is a piano of beautiful tone, which will 


never require t ine. 
ut nents bi ng now completed for their more extensive manufacture, the attention 
ealled 6 ther Agents wanted in every town. 
Cire ular. containing music sent to any address. 
GEORGE WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


of all interested in music is 


PAMILY FAVORITE’ 


Sewing Machine. 


* UNEQUALED, 
SUPERIOR, 
THE BEST. 


No. 26 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Agencies in ail large Towns and Cities 


























